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Modern  Haitian  Thought 


Hy  STEPHEN  ALEXIS 

HOUGH  our  young  republic,  which 
elates  from  1804,  entered  ufx)n  the 
international  scene  without  intellec¬ 
tual  traditions  or  frames  of  reference, 
though  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  gradual  transition,  the  capital  impirtance 
of  thought  as  a  basis  of  the  new  nation’s 
development  was  sexin  recognized.*  Nine¬ 
teenth-century  revolutionary  romanticism 
was  the  inspirational  force  which  enabled 
these  enslaved  people  of  Santo  D(»mingo 
to  rise  to  heights  theretofore  unattained  to 
gain  their  liberty;  however,  during  jieace 
time  this  romanticism  remained  unedify¬ 
ing  and  without  creative  ptiwer.  Heroic 
actions  alone  do  not  suffice  to  organize  a 
country;  nor  do  flashes  of  intelligence,  loud 
and  empty  rhetoric,  and  high  class  dilet¬ 
tantism.  The  latter  often  serve  to  conceal 
the  poverty  of  an  idea,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  any  sort  of  stable 
intellectual  or  [xilitical  order.  All  this,  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  was  characteristic 
of  our  intellectuality  in  which  the  sturdy 
branches  of  Cireek,  Latin,  and  lAencli 
scholarly  influences  had  been  grafted  onto 
the  African  trunk  in  such  a  way  that  they 
threatened  to  absorb  it. 

Even  so,  misfortune  is  a  great  teacher. 
Coming  as  it  did  in  1915  in  the  form  of  an 
American  military  occupation,  it  irrevoca¬ 
bly  altered  the  course  of  I  laitian  intellec¬ 
tual  endeavor.  This  ficcupation,  referred  to 
as  le  choc  by  the  brilliant  writer  and  poet 
Lam  Laleau  (title  of  his  fictionalized  ac- 

•Thi?  article  is  p.irt  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editor/. 


count  of  this  jieriod,  published  in  1922), 
brought  about  a  complete  reorientation  in 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  younger 
generation.  Thenceforth  they  would  con¬ 
duct  intellectual  and  cultural  reforms  with¬ 
out  asking  for  outside  helj). 

Thus  returning  to  the  source  of  their 
ethnic  origins  they  discovered  laws  govern¬ 
ing  social  harmony,  balm  for  wounded 
n.'itional  pride,  anti  a  way  to  rebuild  a 
spiritual  homelantl.  Emphasizing  primitive 
values,  they  sought  an  authentic  “Haitian- 
ism”  separated  from  all  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments,  an  ideal  in  tune  with  the  spiritual 
and  physical  landscape.  To  develop  and 
display  this  mysterious  and  colorful  ances¬ 
tral  treasure,  this  vast  mural  t)f  past  and 
present  suffering,  confused  as[)irations, 
short-lived  joys,  and  tleep  melancholy — to 
transcend  all  this  through  the  medium  f)f 
p<)ctic  creation,  thus^  liberating  our  demons 
int^rieurs — such  w’as  the  artistic  ideal  to 
which  we  aspired.  From  this  conception 
emerged  Jacques  Roumain’s  novel,  Im 
ntontagne  ensorceUe;  the  beautiful  e.ssays 
by  J.  H.  (ancas,  drame  de  la  terre 
and  Im  vengeance  de  la  terre;  and  certain 
|K)ems  by  Volvick  Ricourt,  Justinien  Ricot, 
F.  Hurr-Renaud,  D)uis  Duplessis,  Thoby 
Vieux,  Edgar  Ncrc  Numa,  Leon  Laleau, 
nomini(|ue  Hippolyte.  If  the  ideal  was 
only  lightly  sketched  in  those  early  works, 
at  least  its  expression  affirmed  a  definite 
awakening  of  a  national  artistic  conscious¬ 
ness  no  longer  content  to  be  only  a  pale  re¬ 
flection  of  French  art,  as  the  poetry  of  the 
preceding  century  had  been,  with,  of 
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ajursc,  these  notable  exceptions:  Oswald 
Durand,  Fleury  Battier,  Tertullien  Ciuil- 
haud,  Massillon  Coicou. 

The  storm  that  shrK>k  the  country  left  in 
its  wake  a  variegated  abundance  of  patri- 
otic  jx^etry.  The  p<>ets  who  attracted  the 
mr»st  attention  were  Christian  Werleight 
(/^  palmiste  dans  I'ouragan),  Luc  Gri- 
mard,  and  Jean  Brierre  who  arrived  rather 
late  with  his  offerings,  Lc  petit  soldat  and 
/>e  drapeau  de  demain. 

Whenever  a  generation  is  beset  by  sfKial 
difficulties  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  its  artis¬ 
tic  efforts,  even  those  which  spring  from 
|)ure  fantasy,  contain  evidence  of  its  suffer¬ 
ing  and  seeds  of  revolt.  This  could  be  said 
of  the  following  publications:  the  review 
founded  by  Im  IJgue  de  la  feunesse  Haiti- 
enne  whose  president  was  Georges  N.  Lc- 
ger;  L’Kssor-Revue  et  Quotidien,  ably  di¬ 
rected  by  flenec  I>)rsinville  with  the  help 
of  Victor  Thomas,  Elic  Guerin,  Thos  H. 
l^echaud,  Felix  Viard;  and  the  satirical 
weekly  L' Humour,  official  organ  of  the 
famous  group  Les  Treize.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  bold  founders  of  La  Revue 
Indigene  (1925-1926)  appeared  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  revolution,  which  had  been  build¬ 
ing  up  since  1918,  really  got  under  way. 
This  young  group  freed  Haitian  prietry 
from  conformist  fetters  and  jostled  literary 
thought  out  of  the  ruts  of  prejudice  and 
routine.  They  reacted  especially  against  the 
academic  formalism  of  the  generation  of  Im 
Ronde  (i8<^7-I902),  who  would  have  been 
limited,  in  spite  of  evident  merits,  to  a  nar¬ 
row,  conventional  art  had  it  not  been  for  the 
original  impressionism  of  Justin  Godefroy, 
Petion  Gcrome,  and  Constantin  Mayard. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  this  school 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  over  the 
Haitian  writing  of  their  day  through  their 
great  respect  for  grammatical  purity,  their 
sense  of  restraint,  their  strict  and  exemplary 
classicism,  and  their  scorn  of  bad  writing. 
They  are  nonetheless  open  to  criticism  for 
not  having  marshaled  all  the  forces  given 
them  by  their  French  background  in  a 
search  for  a  Haitian  mode  of  expression. 


The  young  contributors  to  La  Revue  In¬ 
digene  set  out  to  reform  everything.  Their 
criticism  of  the  old  regime  was  often  un¬ 
just,  but  they  did  intrcxluce  a  heroic  taste 
for  sincerity  and  truth  even  in  immoral  or 
explosive  form.  They  strove  not  sr>  much  to 
achieve  an  ideal  of  art  in  the  service  of 
society,  class  solidarity,  and  human  brother- 
Ixxjd  as  to  place  Haitian  literature  again  in 
its  proper  psychological,  stKial,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  milieu,  to  reconcile  it  with  its 
origins,  and  to  free  it  from  servile  imitation. 
No  instruments  of  expression  were  exempt 
from  their  juvenile  audacity,  not  even  the 
beautiful  and  traditional  French  language 
which  was  not  really  altered  but  rather  al- 
kiycd  with  complex  elements  of  our  ver¬ 
nacular.  Even  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
(uise  remarked  concerning  a  piem  of  Phi¬ 
lippe -Thohy  Marcelin  (L’auto  de  mon  papa 
fait  coutou ,  coutou  . . .  ahouh  Houdh!)  that 
this  youthful  Haitian  poetry,  a  lieautiful 
dark  tributary  of  the  larger  stream  of 
French  verse,  was  in  the  process  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Rimbaudian  art  of  exclamation! 

If,  however,  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  groupe  indigene  was  that  they  culti¬ 
vated  a  poetry  of  overshrill  modernism 
adapted  to  their  own  racial  psychology 
(those  who  charmed  us  most  with  accents 
sometimes  Ixirrowed  from  syncopated  jazz 
rhythms  were  Jacques  Roumain,  Anthony 
Leslies,  Emile  Roumer,  Antonio  Vieux, 
Philippe-Thoby  Marcelin,  Normil  Sylvain, 
(>arl  Brouard,  Daniel  Heurtelou,  and  An¬ 
dre  Liautaud),  on  the  other  hand,  some 
loaded  their  contes  and  nouvelles  with  local 
color  and  vague,  sentimental  socialism. 

In  1928  there  appeared  a  Haitian  literary 
landmark,  Ainsi  parla  I’oncle,  by  Jean 
Price-Mars  who  in  a  way  supplied  a  frame¬ 
work  for  the  literary,  poetic,  and  even  social 
system  advocated  by  the  indigene  schotd. 
Applying  the  latest  methods  of  ethnic  re¬ 
search  in  his  quest  for  the  eternal  values  of 
our  race,  this  honored  sociologist  and  his¬ 
torian  shed  great  light  on  our  dimly  under- 
st<K)d  cultural  order.  Bringing  the  full  force 
of  his  learning  to  bear  on  the  problem,  he 
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restored  to  our  primeval  Africa  the  lost 
dignity  of  its  culture  and  civilization  which 
we  had  been  taught  at  home  and  at  school 
not  only  to  ignore  but  to  despise.  This 
work  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  what 
we  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  barbarism 
was  nothing  less  than  another  civilization, 
more  ancient  and  just  as  noble  as  that  of 
Europe.  Price-Mars  showed  that  Haitian 
art  which  did  not  develop  this  rich  ethnic 
heritage  would  attract  few  followers  be¬ 
cause  it  would  present  nothing  original.  In 
short,  through  the  study  of  Haitian  folk¬ 
lore,  mores,  and  the  beliefs  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  great  majority,  he  outlined 
an  aesthetics  of  servitude  which  coincided 
with  the  black  race’s  latent  need  of  the 
supernatural  which  finds  expression  in  the 
popular  cult  of  vcx)d(x>.  The  influence  of 
this  work  was  enormous  at  the  time  and 
even  today  its  force  is  by  no  means  spent. 

About  this  same  time  another  vigorous 
thinker,  J.  C.  Dorsinvil,  in  a  resounding 
essay  entitled  (Juclques  vucs  politiques  et 
morales,  declared:  “There  is  one  thing  I 
am  certain  of.  It  is  that  each  race  has  its 
own  attributes  and  the  most  regrettable 
error  of  all  would  be  to  believe  that  any 
race  can  assimilate  by  study  or  imitation 
the  attributes  of  another.  The  fundamental 
errors  of  our  scxial  teaching  have  been  our 
failure  to  realize  the  claims  of  each  race  and 
our  having  tried  to  transform  a  people  vio¬ 
lently  uprrxned  from  African  soil  into  a 
people  with  a  completely  French  back¬ 
ground.” 

Toward  19^0,  following  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  groupe  indigene,  there  arrived 
on  the  scene  a  small  clique  of  ostentatious 
intellectuals  who  outdid  their  precursf)rs  in 
their  devotion  to  “Africanism.”  This  group 
was  known  as  Les  Griots*  Its  luminaries 
were:  Lrjuis  Diaquoi,  Francois  Duvallier, 
Lorimer  Denis,  Richer  Jacob,  Louis  Mars, 
Daniel  Fignolc,  and  Rene  Victor.  The 

•A  »ort  of  sorccrer-hijtorian-pfjrt-musician  timilar  to 
the  troubadour  of  (he  .Middle  Ages.  In  the  Sudan, 
Senegambia,  Senegal,  and  Dahomey  they  form  a  »pe- 
cial  caste  and  often  serve  as  advisers  to  the  native 
rulers. 


heart-rending  poems  of  Louis  Diaquoi 
were  matched  in  quality  by  the  brilliant 
essays  on  ethnography,  folklore,  voodoo, 
and  psychology  written  by  his  talented 
companions.  In  general,  the  jxictry  of  the 
younger  generation  evoked  splendors 
whose  origins  lay  deep  in  the  African  past 
— the  humiliation  of  bondage,  the  inde¬ 
scribable  longing  of  the  Negro  for  a  lost 
paradise  expressed  in  so  many  of  the  sor¬ 
row-laden  folksongs  sung  by  the  slaves  of 
Santo  Domingo,  songs  strangely  suggestive 
of  death  and  nothingness.  This  haunting 
note  characterized  the  mysterious  poems 
of  (^rl  Hrouard  and  Antonio  Vieux  who 
rediscovered  the  old  Egyptian  theme  of 
returning  to  one’s  native  land,  le  nostos  of 
Osiris,  the  black  god. 

The  poets  of  Lm  Ronde  were  finished; 
their  ovcrclcgant  modes  of  expression  were 
repudiated  by  the  younger  generation  who 
wanted  a  truly  Haitian  ptxrtry,  a  Negro 
|X)ctry  of  protest,  resentment,  hate,  love, 
joy,  death,  and  redemption,  a  pjctry  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  artificial  niceties  of  French 
culture.  In  a  poem  written  in  1920  and  re¬ 
cently  praised  by  Jcan-Paul  Sartre  in  the 
famous  preface  to  L'anthologie  n^gre  et 
malgache,  Leon  Lalcau  said  concerning 
Sedar  Senghor  that,  as  one  pagan  to  an¬ 
other,  he  preferred  “Ic  legha  dc  la  negritude 
a  Dcmctcr  Poseidon,”  and  that  underneath 
that  partially  Latinized  exterior  there  l)cat 
a  heart  straight  from  Senegal.  Meanwhile 
Dominique  Hipfxjlytc,  discovering  the 
mysteries  of  Africa  in  his  soul,  orchestrated 
into  his  sun-splashed  verse  the  speaking 
harmonics  of  conc-sha[x:d  drums  which 
cried  out  in  the  night  with  an  agonizing 
death  rattle. 

France  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not 
take  a  liking  to  our  literature  and  poetry 
until  they  have  ceased  to  be  French.  In  all 
mrxlcsty,  it  was  that  very  (piality  which 
caused  Guidi  Djhah  by  Stephen  Alexis  to 
be  selected  for  a  public  reading  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  19^6.  From  us  the  French  request 
a  poetry  which  docs  not  resemble  their 
own,  an  autonomous  poetry  which,  while 
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keeping  the  harmonics  of  the  language, 
can  overwhelm  with  a  sr^rt  of  charmed  sur¬ 
prise  through  novelty,  tone,  and  sensatiem. 

As  early  as  1920  the  novel  began  to 
flourish.  Let  us  recall  Deux  patwres  petites 
fillet  (1920)  by  I'clix  (>)urtois;  Cruelle 
ilestinee  (1929)  by  Virgile  Valcin;  joug 
(1930)  by  Annie  Desroy;  prate  et  I’om- 
hre  (1931)  by  Jacques  Roumain;  and 
negre  tnasqu^  ('9??)  Stephen  Alexis.  In 
all  these  works  one  discovers  human  truth 
of  a  very  earthy  (juality,  strongly  lx)und  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  race;  there  is  also  a 
tendency  tf)ward  art  in  the  service  of  sr>- 
ciety,  art  tuned  to  humble  everyday  reality, 
tf)  its  griefs  and  joys.  There  were  others  in 
the  same  vein:  VUjo  (1935)  by  Maurice 
Lasseus;  Im  case  tie  lyatnhallah  (1939)  by 
Petion  Savain;  and  Canape  vert  (1943)  by 
Pierre  and  Philippe -Thoby  Marcelin.  The 
Haitian  novel,  however,  did  not  reach  full 
maturity  until  the  publication  of  Jaccpies 
Roumain’s  Gouverneurs  de  la  ros^e  in 
1944.  translated  into  many  lan¬ 

guages  and  attracted  world-wide  attenti(»n. 
There  was  alsr)  I^s  sentences  de  la  colere 
by  Anthony  Lesj)es  (1945).  Hy  virtue  of  its 
style,  its  treatment  of  the  subject  material, 
and  the  |K)ignancy  of  its  drama,  this  great 
social  fresco  of  the  Haitian  [>easantry  de¬ 
serves  an  acclaim  ecjual  to  that  received  by 
Jacques  Roumain’s  magnificent  wr)rk. 

The  theater  did  not  lag  behind  in  this 
forward  march  of  liaitian  art.  I'he  year 
1917  witnessed  the  production  of  a  play 
satirizing  the  occupatirm  htrees,  a  play 
which  borrowed  the  techniques  of  venge¬ 
ful  laughter  from  the  comedies  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  This  work,  I^s  cacos  cn  khaki* 
<!rew  great  tuimbersof  people  from  «11  over 
Haiti  to  Port-au-Prince,  bringing  to  its 
author,  Alphonse  Henriquez,  not  only 
fame  but  also  a  prison  sentence.  An  expres¬ 
sion  outraged  nationalism,  this  e|X)ch- 
m.aking  play  abf)unded  in  well  turned  and 
well  thrown  barbs  of  caustic  wit.  Al«) 

*<>ri^inally  coco  mr.int  a  prasani  marauder  driven  to 
that  »f>rt  of  activity  by  hunger  and  despair.  Here  it  is 
applied  to  the  members  of  the  occupation  forces  and 
means  an  outlaw  or  brigand. 


worthy  of  note  are:  Isnardin  Vieux’s  Ma- 
kandal,  a  glorification  of  the  first  Negro  in 
Santo  I3omingo  to  rise  in  rcvtdt  against 
slavery;  La  crete-d-Lierrot  by  the  jxiet 
(Charles  Mr)ravia;  L'adieu  a  la  Marseillaise 
by  Jean  Hrierre;  Dominique  Hippolyte’s 
satirical  comedy  format,  banned  by  the 
occupation  authorities;  Le  jaisceau,  a  patri¬ 
otic  play  by  Stephen  Alexis;  and  torrent 
by  Placide  David  and  Dominc|ue  Hip{X)- 
lyte.  The  last  two  works  were  honored,  re¬ 
spectively,  by  the  Prix  du  Otrps  I^'gislatif 
and  hy  the  President  of  Haiti. 

Whenever  a  nation  suffers  a  great  defeat, 
its  intellectuals  delve  into  its  past  history  in 
the  hojie  of  finding  the  cause  of  the  misfiir- 
tune,  a  remedy  for  the  suffering  it  bnjught, 
or  consolation  for  shattered  national  pride. 
Thus,  the  period  of  occupation  produced 
(]uite  a  few  historical  works.  Among  the 
most  significant  were  H.  P.  Sannon’s  monu¬ 
mental  'Loussaint  Louverture  and  Odonel 
Nemours’s  series  of  definitive  historical 
monf)graphs,  L'histoire  nulitaire  de  la 
Guerre  de  I'lndSpendance.  Placide  David 
offered  sharply  etched  likenesses  of  certain 
disquieting  figures  of  the  colonial  era, 
which  were  bound  in  one  volume  under 
the  title  Sur  les  rives  du  pass^.  His  socio- 
psychological  masterwork,  L’h^ritage  co¬ 
lonial,  is  almost  completed  and  its  publica¬ 
tion  will  no  doubt  be  an  event  of  great 
im|xjrtance.  Antoine  Michel  gave  us  Im 
mission  du  general  IDdotiville  a  Saint 
Domtngue  and  the  four-volume  work  Im 
XIV*  legislature.  Abel  N.  Ixger’s  L'essai 
sur  le  gouvernement  de  I'empereur  Soulou- 
(jue  will  remain  not  only  a  gcKid  w'ork  but 
a  g<x)d  deetl.  Dantes  Hellegarde  has  made 
scver.il  contributions  of  a  rather  subjective 
nature:  Pour  une  Haiti  heureuse  (1929), 
Im  resistance  hditienne  (1937),  Im  nation 
haitienne  (1938),  Haiti  et  ses  prohlemes 
(1943),  and  Histoire  du  peuple  haitien 
(1953).  Stephen  Alexis’s  Black  Ltherator 
apiK-ared  first  in  English  (1947). 

Tow'ard  1934,  following  in  the  steps  of 
the  Revue  Indigene  and  I  ms  G  riots  groups, 
the  adherents  of  La  ReDve  continued  en- 
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thusiastically  to  plow  the  furrow  which  the 
former  groups  had  liegun.  In  the  front 
ranks  of  the  youthful  avant-garde  move¬ 
ment  were  found  Jean  Fouchard,  Jacques 
('armcMeau  Antoine,  Alix  Mathon,  Hdner 
Hrutus,  F'ranck  Q)ndc,  Rene  Fiquion  and 
Adrien  Douyon — lecturers,  essayists,  and 
critics  as  well  as  excellent  chrcMiiclers.  There 
were  alsr>  Koussan  Camille,  morbid  and 
disquieting  poet  whose  splendid  sense  of 
the  beauty  and  tragedy  of  life  found  its  su¬ 
preme  expression  in  the  {xiems  of  L’assaut 
a  la  niiit  (1942);  M.  F.  Morisseau  Leroy 
whose  l^s  plenitudes  (1944)  are  the  most 
beautiful  jX)etic  outcry  yet  heard  in  our 
land;  Kegnord  (>.  Bernard  who  in  N^gre 
(1945)  proudly  affirms  the  ancient  nf)bility, 
resentment,  and  sadness  of  his  race;  Roland 
Chassagne  who  reveals  to  us  certain  sen¬ 
sations  to  hide  his  real  feelings;  Robert 
Lataillade  whose  heart-rending  poetry  is 
almost  a  work  of  genius;  Rene  Bclance  who 
in  his  Luminaires  (1941)  and  Lpaule  d'om- 
bre  (1945),  tries  with  an  uneasy  modern¬ 
ism  to  anchor  a  sharp  and  desperate  uni¬ 
versal  conscience;  and  (dement  Magloire 
St.  Aude,  last  of  a  long  line  of  pahes  man- 
dits,  whose  surrealistic  withdrawal  from 
his  fellows  as  shown  in  Dialogue  de  mes 
lampes  (194?)  is  a  moving  and  mtxlest  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  away  from  time  and  his 
irreconcilable  enemy,  life. 

This  entire  ostentatious  constellation  of 
st)rrowful  fx)ets  has  frankly  broken  with 
traditional  versification,  which  appears  to 
them  to  be  an  instrument  with  a  far  tm* 
limited  keyboard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  jean- 
Paul  Sartre  that,  together  with  the  French 
Negro  [X)ets  Aimc  (>csaire,  (».  Damas,  Paul 
Niger  and  Sedar  Senghor,  they  constitute 
the  sole  representatives  of  great  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  |K>ctry  in  this  century. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  some  mention  f)f  a  highly  significant 
date  in  recent  Haitian  history:  January, 
1946.  In  his  Pages  de  litterature  ha'itienne 
(1951),  Professrir  Pradel  Pompilus  has  this 
to  say  about  it:  “The  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  1946,  by  releasing  long  pent-up 


feelings,  gave  rise  to  the  awakening  of 
s<x:ial  conscience,  all  of  which  had  vigorous 
repercussions  in  fxietry  and  art.  'Fhe  bards 
of  the  revolution  soundeil  many  calls,  some 
of  which  were  inflammatory — {Message 
de  Franc Fouch^,  Gerhes  de  sang,  and 
Ftincelles  by  Rene  Despestre,  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  prolific  [x>ct  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion) — calls  that  will  survive  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  favored  this  outburst  of  de¬ 
mands  for  s<K:ial  justice.” 

In  summary,  we  can  say  that  outdated 
academic  formalism  has  been  rejected  in 
Haiti  in  favor  of  a  living  literature  which 
has  something  to  say  and  is  mit  merely  a 
rehash.  We  brand  as  a  failure  any  art  form 
which  does  not  tend  toward  the  refinement 
of  the  individual  and  the  national  consci¬ 
ence.  To  us,  art  for  art’s  sake  seems  vain 
and  useless.  The  work  of  art  must  lie  one 
of  engagement,  it  must  constitute  a  docu¬ 
ment,  a  pledge,  a  declaration  of  [)rinciples 
and  convictions  with  regaril  to  problems  of 
life  and  the  destiny  of  man,  who  is  truly 
the  measure  of  all  things. 

Several  adverse  factors  (the  undertlevel- 
opment  of  our  economy,  a  small  reading 
public,  excessive  publishing  costs)  have 
seriously  hampered  the  progress  of  Haitian 
writing  during  the  past  (juarter  century; 
even  so,  these  past  twenty-five  years 
should  be  considered  as  a  |)eriod  of  gesta¬ 
tion.  Though  we  frankly  admit  that  the 
greatest  works  are  yet  to  come,  we  are  by 
no  means  displeased  with  those  which  have 
already  appeared.  Never  have  literary 
works  set  forth  more  serious  problems 
dealing  with  justice,  l.ilx)r,  prrxredures,  hu¬ 
man  sr)lidarity  and  life;  never  have  they 
shown  greater  power  to  stir  the  conscience. 

We  may  say  in  conclusion  that  Haitian 
thought  in  all  its  beautiful  div>rder  apfxrars 
to  be  a  huge  construction  prefect  where 
|XK)r  lalx»rers,  uncertain  of  their  rules,  are 
building,  with  the  help  of  their  gods,  the 
temple  of  a  downtrodden  race  whf»se  mem- 
l)ers  seek  to  improve  and  strengthen  them¬ 
selves. 

Port-au-Prince 
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The  Literary  Situation  in 
The  Contemporary  Caribbean 

By  HENRY  SWANZY 


Twkmy  years  ago,  I  have  been  told, 
there  did  not  exist  a  single  separate 
lxx>k  shop  in  Kingston,  the  capital 
of  Jamaica,  a  city  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  stjuls.  And  doubtless  the  same  attitude 
to  brxiks  was  shown  in  the  other  main  cen¬ 
ters  of  |M>pulation:  Port  of  Spain,  Bridge¬ 
town,  and  Georgetown;  although  it  is 
prmihle  that  Bridgetown,  the  capital  of 
Barbados,  may  have  been  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  others,  remembering  its  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  higher  education.  As  for  the  other 
aspects  of  the  literary  profession,  the  print¬ 
ing  presses,  apart  from  the  ncwspaf)ers,  the 
magazines  with  sr^me  critical  standards  and 
an  assured  readership,  they  were  simply 
not  to  be  found.* 

Tf>day,  of  course,  Kingst(jn  has  a  bof)k 
shop,  and  what  is  more,  a  flourishing  Li¬ 
brary  and  Institute,  with  a  junior  section, 
run  upon  enlightened  lines  by  enthusiasts, 
one  indeed  an  American  (with  scientific 
training).  The  sense  of  what  bcxjks  can 
mean  is  being  spread  abroad  by  a  great 
number  of  agencies,  official  or  otherwise, 
the  Extra-Mural  Department  of  the  new 
University  (College  of  the  West  Indies 
(whose  Director,  Philip  Sherlock,  is  him¬ 
self  a  poet),  the  British  (Council,  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  (Carnegie  Foundations.  They 
stretch  out,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  means 
of  mobile  vans,  to  the  real  backbone  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  little  villages  lost  in  the 
mountains  or  strung  out  along  remote  and 
precipitous  bays.  In  the  last  five  years  King¬ 
ston  has  even  seen  a  special  press,  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  started  by  the  main  newspaper, 
the  Gleaner,  to  provide  reading  material 
for  the  new  generation  of  self-awareness 

*Thu  artkic  i*  part  of  our  lurvey  of  the  world't  various 
futtonal  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editori. 


that  is  dawning.  It,  too,  has  a  poet  as  direc¬ 
tor,  Una  Marson,  who  has  had  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  and  America.  The  series 
has  assembled  a  number  of  small  but  agree¬ 
able  talents.  A  volume  of  poetry  preserves 
a  reastmably  high  standard,  a  collection  of 
short  stories  includes  the  nostalgic  observer 
of  folk-ways,  Claude  Thompson.  There 
are  stories  of  the  cunning  spider,  and  the 
charming  fancy  of  Laurice  Bird,  who  fol¬ 
lows  Kenneth  Grahame  in  humanizing  the 
IfKal  fauna.  The  poet  Adolphe  Roberts  has 
produced  a  number  of  portraits  of  IfKal 
worthies,  mainly  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  historian  Clinton  Black  presents  an 
account  of  the  great  houses  and  their 
legends.  This  enterprise  exceeds  those  of 
the  other  islands,  where  the  work  of  writ¬ 
ers  is  still  produced  on  newspaper  presses, 
such  as  that  of  the  Trinidad  Guardian  of 
Port  of  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  Jamaica, 
with  a  population  exceeding  one  million, 
still  has  no  literary  magazine  of  any  pre¬ 
tension,  apart  from  the  rare  Focus,  which 
made  two  appearances  towards  the  end  of 
the  war,  under  the  auspices  of  idealists  be¬ 
longing  to  the  People’s  National  Party,  who 
would  not  Sfdicit  advertisements.  In  this, 
the  island  falls  behind  British  Guiana, 
where  the  review  Kyf{-Over-Al,  named 
after  an  old  Dutch  fort  on  the  Essequibo, 
“I  See  All,”  is  edited  by  the  poet  A.  J.  Sey¬ 
mour,  who  has  also  sponsored  abfjut  twenty 
little  poetry  sheets  from  other  centers, 
mainly  in  the  South  Caribbean.  Most  not¬ 
ably  Jamaica  lags  behind  Barbados,  where 
the  review  Bim,  after  the  affectionate  pet- 
name  for  the  island  “Bimshire,”  has 
achieved  fifteen  or  sixteen  well-balanced 
numbers,  with  stories,  poetry,  criticism, 
lino-cuts,  theater  news,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Therold  Barnes,  and,  particularly. 
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of  the  schoolmaster,  p>et,  and  amateur 
actor,  F.  A.  Collymore. 

This  material  detail,  the  sr)cial  back¬ 
ground,  is  stressed  because  the  literary 
world  is  pragmatic  like  any  other,  and  the 
canon  of  literary  achievement,  the  very 
commerce  of  ideas,  depends  so  largely  on 
the  development  of  outlets.  Hut  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  note  one  further  stjcial 
fact  before  we  come  to  the  purely  literary 
aspect  of  West  Indian  writing  within  the 
British  sphere;  that  is  the  provincial,  not  to 
say  the  parochial,  as[)ect  of  the  literary  set¬ 
ting.  The  two  magazines,  for  example,  try 
to  be  as  catholic  as  fxmible,  admitting  writ¬ 
ers  from  any  island.  This  they  succeed  in 
doing  for  the  South  Caribbean,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  Trinidad,  the  richest  and  the 
most  cosmojxditan  island  of  all,  with  the 
greatest  tensions  of  race  and  class,  the  itch 
in  the  oyster  that  produces  the  pearl.  They 
have  little  success  in  Jamaica,  where  1  have 
been  told  that  precisely  three  copies  were 
ordered  by  the  aforesaid  lxx)k  shop  in 
Kingston  of  the  work  of  the  latest  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  interesting  talent  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Barbadian  George 
Lamming,  author  of  the  autobiographical 
novel.  In  the  Castle  of  My  S/tIn*  Literary 
activity  in  Jamaica  is  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  a  larger  and  a  smaller  horizon;  the 
local  branch  of  the  International  P.E.N. 
(dub,  and  the  Poetry  League,  which  con¬ 
fines  most  of  its  enthusiasm  to  the  island, 
sr)metimes  extending  to  the  writers  in 
neighboring  Cuba  and  the  French  An¬ 
tilles.  It  is  a  very  human  attitude,  and  one 
not  unknown  in  other  regions  struggling 
to  find  a  soul  free  of  the  burden  of  great 
traditions  elsewhere.  And  indeed,  despite 
this  inevitable  handicap  (which  is  alsf)  a 
spur),  and  despite  the  further  handicaps 
common  to  all  tropical,  colonial  areas  in  an 
industrial  age — the  climate,  philistinism, 
and  materialism,  the  chosification  of  the 
Martinique  poet  and  deputy,  Aimc  C^saire 

•From  two  lines  by  the  St.  Lucun  poet  Derek  Walcot: 

You  in  the  castle  of  your  skin, 

I  the  swineherd. 


— it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  an  eye  briefly 
on  the  literary  past  of  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  the  still 
greater  promise  of  the  future. 

The  first  writers  on  the  West  Indies,  who 
often  also  lived  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
generally  historians  and  anecdotists,  pol¬ 
ished  representatives  of  the  plantrxrracy. 
Governors’  wives,  and  the  like,  who  flour¬ 
ished  on  the  favored  acreage  of  sugar, 
which  made  the  region  probably  the  rich¬ 
est,  by  size,  in  the  known  world.  Such  rep¬ 
resentative  works  are  the  History  of  the 
Pirates,  Bryan  Fdwardes’s  History  of  the 
West  Indies,  Monk  Lewis’s  fottrnal,  and 
the  diaries  of  Lady  Nugent.  Such  an  out¬ 
put  spread  acquaintance  with  the  region 
over  the  jxilite  world.  Naturally  this  did 
not  include  the  great  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  given  over  tt)  slavery,  nor  the  oral 
traditions  of  a  folklore  which  t(X)k  its  de¬ 
tails  impartially  from  Furo[xr,  England, 
France,  Spain,  Africa,  and  even  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  significant  that  the  work 
was  mainly  conversational,  never  literary 
in  the  pure  sense,  and  it  passed  with  the 
planter’s  world  into  the  recesses  of  leather- 
bound  libraries,  after  Emancipation  had  cut 
its  economic  rrxxs  in  18^2. 

The  succeeding  century  was  largely 
formless  in  the  ('aribbean.  Indeed,  one 
knows  only  of  the  work  of  the  occasional 
English  literary  men  who  ventured  into 
the  tropics  for  rest  or  to  change  their  en¬ 
vironment  in  a  strange  and  exotic  world. 
Anthony  Trollope  went  there  and  pro¬ 
duced  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main  in  1859,  an  agreeable  travel-diary  in 
the  style  of  Kinglake.  Rather  different  was 
the  militant  Anglo-Saxon  Charles  King¬ 
sley,  who  followed  his  own  exhortation 
Westward  Ho,  and  in  1871  published  At 
iMst.  Seventeen  years  later,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  historian  James  Anthony 
Froude,  with  The  English  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  or  The  Bow  of  Ulysses  (1888).  The 
tone  of  the  latter  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
single  sentence:  “These  cliffs  had  echoed 
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the  roar  of  Rrxlncy’s  guns  on  that  day 
which  saved  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
island  1  was  ga/Jng  at  was  England’s  Sa- 
lamis.”  What  is  [>erhaps  more  interesting, 
the  famous  historian  provoked  the  wrath 
of  a  West  Indian  in  New  York,  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet,  probably  at  bis  own  ex- 
|)ense,  to  refute  the  errors  of  one  who,  like 
Michelet,  wrote  history  in  a  style  in  which 
the  truth  can  not  be  written. 

But  the  first  positive  break  in  the  West 
Indian  silence  came  in  Jamaica  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Two  |)ens  may  be  singled 
out.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Creole 
plantation  owner  and  newspa[)er  editor, 
H.  (i.  de  Eisser,  who  published  several 
novels  with  a  Cariblx-an  setting  through 
the  lymdon  house  of  Methuen,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  probably  Susan  Proud- 
leigh,  the  story  of  a  girl  who  followed  her 
man  fnun  Kingston  to  Banama,  where  he 
had  gone  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  canal.  A  more  violent  muse  trx)k 
birth  in  the  fK)liceman  (Maude  McKay, 
who  published  Songs  of  famaica,  and  then 
Constabulary  Ballad s,  before  leaving  for 
f  larlem  in  1912.  He  is  known  i«  the  annals 
(>{  Negro  protest  writing  in  America  for 
his  famous  lines  on  a  lynching: 

Like  men,  wc’II  face  the  murderous, 
cowardly  pack, 

Pressed  to  the  wall,  dying  but  fight¬ 
ing  hack. 

But  from  the  wider  literary  history  he  is 
one  m<jre  example  of  the  individual  talent 
which  exhausts  its  own  soil  without  find¬ 
ing  any  other.  (He  died  only  a  few  years 
agf»,  with  little  or  nothing  added  tf)  the 
promise  of  his  early  years.)  Possibly  more 
significant  is  a  [K)et  of  much  humbler  gifts, 
the  civil  servant  MacDermot,  who  trans¬ 
muted  Macaulay  and  the  ojicn-air  sc1uk)1  in 
England  into  a  Jamaican  setting,  under  the 
name  of  Tom  Redcam.  Because  he  was 
faithful  to  his  own  sf)il,  he  succeeded  in  fir¬ 
ing  the  enthusiasm  of  a  small  group  of 
poets,  most  notably  the  present  doyen  of 
Jamaican  letters,  (Mare  McFarlane,  and  a 
schfx)!  of  lady  pfiets,  whose  tuneful  meas¬ 


ures,  mainly  based  on  the  rhythms  of 
hymns,  adorned  an  Imjxrrial  anthology 
published  in  1924,  the  year  of  the  Wembley 
Exhibition.  Shortly  after  his  death  in  1933, 
MacDermot  was  crowned  the  first  poet 
laureate  of  the  island  by  the  Poetry  League, 
in  one  of  those  ceremonies  dear  to  the  heart 
of  a  gregarious  people.  A  stronger,  more 
isolated  talent,  Adolphe  Rol)crts,  was  less 
prominent,  with  work  that  shf)ws  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  Parnassians  and  the 
English  Yellow  Bm^ks,  most  clearly  per¬ 
haps  in  the  title  of  his  l)est-known  work, 
Vtllanelle  to  the  Living  Pan. 

At  the  moment  that  Redcam  was  being 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  wild  olive,  or 
more  proj)erly  lignum  vitae,  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  literary  group  was  manifesting  it¬ 
self,  quite  unrelated,  in  the  sf)uthcrn  island 
of  Trinidad,  distant  by  sea  (yoo  miles,  and 
much  more  in  the  gulf  between  minds.  This 
was  the  brief  emergence,  under  the  stress 
of  the  new  age  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  the  great  economic  slump  in  capitalist 
society,  of  a  group  of  young  writers  who 
were  moved  by  «)cial  protest,  and  who 
used  naturalistic  techniques  of  a  kind 
known  all  over  the  world.  Alfred  Mendes, 
with  little  of  the  Negro  in  him,  wrote  the 
novels  Pitch  Laf^e  and  Blacl(^  Fawns.  (>.L.R. 
James,  of  more  definitely  Negro  stock, 
wrote  Minty  Alley,  a  Trinidadian  evoca¬ 
tion  of  one  of  those  slum  yards  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  the  play  Porgy  and  Bess.  Their 
efforts  were  seconded  by  a  third  writer, 
Malcolm  Nurse,  who  t{X)k  the  name  of 
(leorge  Padmore,  and  whose  protest  was 
probably  the  most  violent  oi  them  all.  It 
might  have  appeared  that  the  West  Intlies 
were  at  last,  in  one  island  at  least,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  real  native  schfK)l,  which  could 
stamp  a  pattern  on  a  century  of  drifting,  a 
pattern  carved  out,  perhaps,  of  the  rich  and 
fragmented  peasant  life.  But  the  basis  was 
tJ)o  narrow,  the  protest  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  towns,  the  readers  were  not  there. 
Mendes  went  to  the  United  States,  from 
which  he  returned  “written  out,”  as  he  said 
himself,  after  the  last  war,  to  take  up  a 
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[x>sition  in  the  harlxjr  administration. 
James  went  to  England,  where  he  wrote 
The  Blacky  Jacobms,  a  {X)lemical  account  of 
the  1796  rising  in  Haiti  under  the  hero 
Toussaint  Ltjuverture,  Later  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  has  been  working 
among  literary  circles  connected  with  the 
universities.  Eadmore  went  still  further 
afield,  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  local  Soviet  before  he  fell  out  with 
the  Finnish  revolutionary  Otto  Kuusinen, 
the  director  of  the  appropriate  section  of 
the  Oimintern,  who  supported  the  idea  of 
three  separate  black  states  in  the  U.S.A. 
He  now  lives  in  Ltmdon,  pouring  out  a 
continuous  stream  of  propaganda  against 
British  Imperialism,  principally  in  Africa, 
in  a  style  which  shows  only  Uk>  clearly  his 
main  work,  that  of  corresjx)ndent  for  a 
large  number  of  West  African  ncwspa|Krs. 

The  next  locus  of  the  sjxjradic  urge  to 
creation  in  the  British  C>aribbean  was  (»ui- 
ana:  At  least,  it  was  here  that  one  or  two 
talents,  one  in  prose,  another  in  |X)etry, 
made  themselves  felt.  Their  tradition  was 
quite  dilTerent  al«j,  even  though  the  main 
figure,  the  novelist  Edgar  Mittelholzer, 
lived  and  worked  in  Trinidad.  In  short, 
one  may  say  that,  in  contrast  to  the  small 
and  inhibited  islands,  the  Guianese  writers 
have  an  abounding  optimism,  the  con¬ 
tinental  feeling  of  the  South  American 
land  mass,  combined  with  a  kind  of  mas¬ 
culine  virility  which  one  associates  with 
Latin  American  writers.  This  sensation  of 
likeness  persists  even  beyond  the  accidents 
of  personality,  since  no  one  could  be  more 
unlike  the  rather  gentle  Negro  civil  servant 
Seymour  than  the  unique  and  arrogant 
Mittelholzer,  who  prides  himself  on  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  Swiss  who  acted  as  an  estate 
manager  at  the  time  of  the  slave  rising  of 
1763,  and  through  whose  work  runs  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Nietzschean  contempt  for  the  weak 
and  for  the  Untermensch.  With  Seymour 
we  may  be  s(X)n  done.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  volumes  of  {Xietry,  printed  locally. 
Over  Guiana  Clouds  and  For  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  scope  and  value,  in  the 


tradition  of  Stephen  Vincent  Bcnct,  is  seen 
in  the  first  line  of  the  latter  lxK)k: 

Music  came  thundering  through  the 
north-east  trades. 

Perhaps  his  principal  influence  has  been  as 
President  of  the  union  of  cultural  cluhs  in 
the  Q)lony,  and  etlitor  of  Kyl{-Over-Al, 
which  has  preserved  a  sharp  critical  tra¬ 
dition,  at  times  falling  into  a  somewhat 
unformed  edginess  and  immaturity.  Mit¬ 
telholzer  has,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
been  a  lone  wolf.  In  1942,  he  managed  to 
publish,  with  the  Fhiglish  firm  of  Eyre  and 
S{X)ttisw(XKle,  a  dramatic  novel,  Corentyne 
Thunder.  But  success  came  to  him  only 
after  the  war,  when  he  went  to  England 
with  a  sheaf  of  novels  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  writing,  by  the  most  rigorous 
self-discipline,  during  a  turbulent  life  as 
journalist,  clerk,  longshoreman,  and  so  on. 
The  first  of  these  novels.  Morning  at  the 
Office,  scored  a  quick  success  as  a  light 
and  amusing  analysis  of  the  private  lives  of 
the  heterogeneous  members  of  Essential 
Products  Limited.  All  are  delineated  with 
great  and  skdful  care:  Horace  Xavier,  the 
humble  Negro  office  Ixjy,  with  his  day 
dreams  alx)Ut  the  Iteautiful  secretary  Mrs. 
Hinckson;  the  I^urojx-ans,  Waley  and  Mur- 
ram;  the  soulful  Indian  secretary  Miss  Bis- 
naut,  who  writes  pK;try;  the  attractive  (dii- 
nese  typist  Miss  Yen  Tip;  the  unforgettable 
Indian  Mr.  jagabir,  with  his  un|X)pular 
prying  ways;  the  sexual  invert  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  from  Grenada.  These  and  many  more 
are  presented,  mostly  hy  suggestion  (it  is  a 
very  short  novel),  in  all  their  dreams  and 
actions  through  a  typical  day.  Nor  is  Mit¬ 
telholzer  content  to  describe  {xrople,  for  he 
gf)es  into  the  most  detailed  history  of  the 
smallest  mark  on  the  office  wall.  This  tour 
de  force  was  succeeded  by  a  lr)nger  and 
more  ambitious  novel,  located  in  British 
Guiana,  although  actually  turning  uprjn 
ideas,  in  the  manner  of  Samuel  Butler,  but 
very  far  indeed  from  his  conclusions.  (A 
wit  has  said  that  the  title  Shadows  Move 
Among  Them  should  have  been  altered  to 
Afternoon  in  the  jungle).  The  plot  turns 
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on  the  powerful  and  sinister  figure  of  a 
Luro{)ean  missionary  who  rules  a  little 
community,  including  his  family  and 
neighbtjring  Indians,  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
mainly  on  the  principle,  whatever  is,  is 
right,  a  tolerance  which  extends  to  mascj- 
chism  and  sadism,  descril)ed  in  ferrKious 
detail  up  to  the  very  last  page.  Certain  Eng¬ 
lish  reviewers,  exhausted  by  the  finical 
preciosity  of  an  exhausted  mandarin  tra¬ 
dition,  praised  the  work  extravagantly. 
Others  were  not  so  sure;  and  their  doubts 
were  to  stjme  extent  confirmed  by  the  long 
historical  romance.  Children  of  Kaywana. 
This  traces,  without  the  slightest  pretense 
at  historical  authenticity  as  to  language  or 
manners,  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  mu¬ 
latto  family  of  the  Croenwegcls,  from  the 
moment  when  a  Dutch  adventurer  en¬ 
gendered  with  the  Indian  woman  Kay¬ 
wana,  to  the  bl(KKl  and  tears  of  the  uprising 
of  1763,  |)erhaps  the  most  cruel  episode  in 
all  the  bhxxlstained  history  of  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Every  kind  of  jxrrversion  is  practiced, 
not  excluding  incest  and  matricide,  and  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  b<x>k  ap- 
|)ears  in  certain  Dxidon  shops  not  notable 
for  their  sup{x>rt  of  honae  letterae. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work,  uncouth, 
indeed  unpleasant,  sometimes  generates  the 
strange  |X)wer  of  the  obsessed,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  stjurce  Ixxik  for  the  ideas  in 
Shadows  Move  Among  Them.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  effective  than  The  Weather  in 
Middenshot,  an  evtKation  of  an  English 
suburb,  which  begins  brilliantly,  with  the 
great,  untamed,  natural  phenomenon  of 
the  elements  roaming  like  a  lion  around 
the  little  jerry-built  houses  on  a  Surrey 
heath  (where  the  large  thermometer  is 
noted  outside  the  stationery  store).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  obsessive  interest  in  sexual 
violence,  the  contempt  for  the  comfortable 
bourgeois  virtues  scx>n  make  themselves 
apparent,  and  even  Hyacinth,  the  little 
English  “skivvy”  with  her  rump,  is  for¬ 
gotten,  and  all  the  characters,  down  to  two 
comic  detectives,  interminably  explain  the 
need  to  sterilize  and  exterminate  the  unfit. 


The  last  novel  to  be  published  so  far  in 
England  is  an  early  work.  Portrait  of  Syl¬ 
via,  the  sad  history  of  a  little  Guianese  girl. 
Now  Mittelholzer,  after  a  srjjourn  in  Mont¬ 
real  as  a  Guggenheim  fellow,  has  made  his 
home  in  Barbados.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  he  can  mold  the  ore  of  his 
exul)crant  mind  into  the  form  and  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  lightest,  the  shortest,  and  the 
most  successful  of  his  novels.  Morning  at 
the  Office. 

We  have,  to  some  extent,  broken  the 
thread  of  the  discussion  of  West  Indian 
literary  history,  by  pursuing  one,  rather 
atypical  f>ersonality,  the  most  productive 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  jxjwerful  to 
have  ap|)eared  hitherto.  But  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  l)e  seen  by  the  |)ercipient  reader  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  a  trend,  among  so 
many  scattered  units,  at  such  an  early  stage, 
and  in  an  area  where  the  works  of  man  are 
apt  to  follow  nature,  so  lavish  yet  so  brief 
in  its  creation.  In  a  sym|x>sium  of  fourteen 
writers,  fortuitously  assembled  in  London 
in  the  summer  of  1950,  it  was  agreed  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  “West  Indian 
writing.”  In  fact,  any  attempt  to  postulate 
such  a  development  as  desirable  is  regarded 
with  suspicion,  as  an  outside  attempt  to 
impose  metro{X)litan  patterns,  even  to  rele¬ 
gate  the  region  to  the  Atlantic  fringe.  Most 
West  Indian  writers  have  not  really  recog¬ 
nized  the  truth  of  Chesterton’s  aphorism 
that  only  the  kxral  is  real — even  when  they 
most  exhibit  its  truth  in  their  attitudes.  A 
thesis  (by  a  British  tutor  working  for  the 
Extra-Mural  Department  of  the  University 
College)  limits  itself  to  an  account  of  work 
in  progress,  island  by  island,  and  one  can 
not  do  better  than  follow  Sharp’s  example, 
having  descrilxrd  the  strands  in  the  history. 

For  the  present  then,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
principal  scene  of  West  Indian  self-aware¬ 
ness,  Jamaica.  We  left  it  in  the  inchoate 
period  between  Emancipation  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  Since  then,  what  evidence 
is  there  of  the  birth  of  a  ItKal  tradition.^ 
The  first  impulse  is  to  say,  not  very  much. 
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The  Parnassian  mixjcl  still  stands  for  the 
self-aware  literary  groups,  and  the  work  of 
Redcam  and  MacFarlane  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  gentle  poetic  talent  of  Vivian 
Virtue,  who  brought  out  a  short  selection 
of  sensitive  “Georgian”  poetry  just  before 
the  war.  The  personal  life  has  been  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  poetess  Una  Marson  in  a  col¬ 
lection  Towards  the  Stars.  A  turbulent  j)cr- 
sonality,  the  artist  Roger  Mais,  who  served 
six  months  for  sedition  during  the  war,  has 
come  to  England,  and  published  a  novel. 
The  Hills  Were  Joyful  Together,  which 
illustrates  something  of  Mittelholzer’s  con¬ 
cern  with  sex  and  violence,  but  with  a 
Christian,  or  at  least  Biblical,  background 
to  his  thoughts,  rather  than  the  German  ro¬ 
mantic  nihilism  of  the  Guianese  writer. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  pity  shown  in 
this  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  petty 
criminal  Surjue,  where  most  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  talk  the  bastard  American  of  the  gang¬ 
ster  films,  and  there  are  two  detailed,  and 
even  loving  descriptions  of  an  informer 
stabbed  to  death  by  two  wharf-rats,  and  of 
a  woman  hacked  to  death  by  the  machete 
of  a  former  lover.  From  our  point  of  view, 
there  is  more  interest  in  two  by-products, 
one  in  prose,  one  in  poetry,  of  the  granting 
of  limited  home  rule  to  the  island  in  1944. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  novel.  New  Day,  by 
the  journalist  Victor  Reid,  who  was  “dis¬ 
covered"  by  the  English  novelist  Phyllis 
lk>ttome,  on  a  short  visit  to  Jamaica.  This 
is  an  interesting  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
create  a  national  myth  out  of  the  Morant 
Hay  rising  in  1865,  when  the  peasants, 
exasf>erated  by  the  economic  crisis  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  closing  of  the  American  markets 
after  the  Civil  War,  were  led  to  make  de¬ 
mands  for  social  reform  by  the  preacher 
liogle  and  the  planter  Gordon.  The  latter 
was  removed  by  Governor  Eyre  to  the  little 
port  of  Morant  Bay,  where  an  unpopular 
magistrate  had  been  killed,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  hanged  by  summary  court-mar¬ 
tial.  The  writing  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
pound  of  dialect  forms  and  Biblical  forms. 
Its  flavor  can  only  be  given  by  quotation: 


And  Lord  O-how  our  people  a-sing!  They 
ha’  seen  the  young  light  o’  new  day,  and 
like  deep-running  water  is  the  song  that 
pours  from  their  throats  to  greet  this  new 
day.  With  steadiness  they  sing,  just  like 
how  they  will  go  steady  with  one  another 
when  we  march  on  the  new  road  Eng¬ 
land  has  shown  us.  Clock  is  a-ralk  of  the 
hour.  Is  what  the  clock  is  saying?  Five 
o’clock?  Eh,  you  mean  I  ha’  been  here 
till  now? 

This  is  the  old  man  David  Campbell,  who 
was  a  little  boy  at  the  time  of  the  troubles, 
and  lived  to  see  the  grant  of  home-rule 
seventy-nine  years  bter. 

The  poet  of  independence  is  more  vigor¬ 
ous,  [perhaps  because  of  [jcrsonality,  jKr- 
haps  because  he  has  not  to  consider  an  out¬ 
side  audience  (although  this  does  injustice 
to  the  clarity  and  strength  of  Victor  Reid’s 
{Xisition,  which  is  not  extremist  in  any 
way),  (jeorge  Campl)ell  was  a  young  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  Stjcialist  leader  Norman  Manley, 
the  most  considerable  |x>litical  figure  in 
Jamaica,  until  his  limited,  “educated"  ajv 
j)eal  was  defeated  at  the  hustings  by  the 
great  demagogue  Bustamante. 

Eternal  glory  to  bondsmen  who  resist 
their  oppressors. 

O  ever  pride  and  full  freedom  inherit 
their  ancestors. 

Campl)ell  breaks  into  stjaring  dithyrambs 
of  rhetoric,  not  always  held  in  by  the 
bounds  of  syntax,  in  praise  of  all  the 
emancipated,  and  in  particular  of  the  racial 
strand  of  Africa,  the  vast  majority  in  the 
island.  Even  so,  he  preserves  the  [)eculiar 
sweetness  of  Jamaicans,  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  freest  racial  society  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  indeed  in  most  other  places  in 
the  world. 

New-world  flowers 
Spring-time  Negroes 
The  land  calling 
Clean  fresh  showers 
Of  rain  falling 
The  Grecian  heroes’ 

Even  feature; 

The  new  creatures 
With  strong  noses 
Life  exuberant 

Walking  about  the  world  to-day. 
Much  of  this  work  is  very  moving,  even 
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for  the  non'Jamaican.  Hut  again  the  soil 
has  not  proved  propitious.  In  politics,  the 
high  hopes  of  1944  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  contagion  of  the  world’s  slow  stain 
is  marked  there  by  the  failure  to  found  new 
productive  institutions,  to  set  up  a  real 
counter-effort  to  the  insidious  increase  of 
population  by  40/x)o  new  mouths  every 
year.  For  his  part,  Campbell  followed  the 
road  that  McKay  to(jk,  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults;  and  now  he  struggles  for  a  livelihfxxl 
for  himself  and  his  young  family  in  Har¬ 
lem.  Srjme  recent  poems  that  apjKared  in 
Focus  sh(jw  a  sad  decline  in  energy  and 
power. 

In  the  Srjuth  Caribbean,  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  latest  phase  of  the 
West  Indian  struggle  for  a  regional  ethos 
have  iKen  two  mwcls  and  a  a>llection  of 
|)oetry,  all  by  very  young  men,  still  in  their 
twenties.  It  is  possible  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  a  sense  because  it  is  the  least  am¬ 
bitious,  is  a  novel  by  the  Last  Indian  jour¬ 
nalist  Samuel  Sclvon,  A  Brighter  Sun.  This 
recounts,  with  love  and  irony,  the  struggles 
of  a  young  Hindu  (xrasant.  Tiger,  and  his 
wife  Urmilla,  through  the  |)eriod  of  the 
war.  (One  brilliantly  funny  scene  recounts 
the  efforts  of  two  American  G.I.s  to  get  on 
terms  with  the  young  menage,  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Tiger  to  play  up  to  them.)  As  is 
usual  with  West  Indian  novels,  it  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  diffuseness,  although  others  think 
that  unity  is  given  by  Selvon’s  use — a  very 
clever  ItKal  use — of  Dos  Fassos’  camera-eye. 
What  is  most  interesting  is  the  sympathetic 
treatment  of  Negroes,  often  the  rivals  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  brave  account  of  the 
crisis  of  the  birth  of  Urmilla’s  child,  when 
the  only  dtKtor  who  will  come  out  to  her  is 
an  expatriate  from  Euro[)e,  although  the 
distraught  husband  has  tried  everywhere  to 
find  a  CjckmJ  Samaritan  among  the  local 
fraternity.  The  real  strength  of  Selvon,  In¬ 
sides  a  compassion  beyond  his  years,  that 
may  well  come  from  his  race,  is  his  ear  for 
dialect,  which  it  is  im[x>ssiblc  to  illustrate 
within  the  bounds  of  this  essay.  His  Trini¬ 
dadian  Indians,  and  his  Negroes,  talk  in 


different  ways;  his  English  and  American 
in  others,  and  all  with  complete  authen¬ 
ticity.  In  this,  he  forms  a  great  contrast  to 
the  set  and  massive  subjectivity  of  his 
friend  George  Lamming,  with  whom  he 
came  to  England  in  1949.  This  writer  is 
sprung  from  Barbadian  {leasant  stcx:k,  and 
has  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  in  the 
West  Indian  fashion,  since  the  father  had 
no  rcsp>nsibility  for  him  beyond  his  be¬ 
getting.  In  the  Castle  of  My  Sl(in  starts  on 
a  tenth  birthday,  and  ends  when  the  hero 
is  eighteen,  and  on  the  jx>int  of  leaving  for 
Trinidad. 

And  my  birthday  drifted  outside  in  a  fog 
of  blackness  that  covered  the  land.  The 
lanes  and  alleys  crossed  and  multiplied 
below  the  tides  that  towed  limestone  and 
clay,  shingle  and  brick  through  the  canals 
and  pipes  and  to  the  river  that  ran  far  and 
wide  to  the  sea.  At  street  corners  the  gas 
lamps  winked  within  their  netted  cages, 
and  the  light  leaking  past  the  frosty 
domes  fell  dully  on  the  water.  The  mocjn 
must  have  struck  somewhere  beyond  the 
cluster  of  mahogany,  remote  and  ineffec¬ 
tual.  Hut  the  hardy  |xx>r  like  their  stalled 
beloved  in  the  distant  cemetery  slept 
peacefully  l)cncath  the  flying  spray.  All 
the  voices  were  hushed,  the  puddles  de¬ 
serted,  the  gurgling  of  the  wrestling  flood 
submerged.  My  birthday  making  its  black 
departure  from  the  land  had  been  blessed 
with  showers  whose  consolation  was  my 
blessing. 

Within  this  stimbre  strength,  wc  run  a 
gamut  of  poetic  evocation,  rising  most 
lyrically  into  a  long  sequence  on  a  beach, 
with  his  friends  Trumjx^r  and  Hoy  Blue, 
watching  the  crabs  and  the  bubbling  foam. 
Nor  is  age  forgotten;  Lamming  uses  a 
technique  that  seems  borrowed  from  Mel¬ 
ville  to  convey  the  thoughts  about  life  and 
the  hereafter  of  an  old,  very  old  couple. 
Nor  arc  wc  left  out  of  the  contemporary 
scene:  a  schcxilmastcr,  friend  of  the  [tcoplc, 
ends  by  nearly  provoking  a  riot,  and  after¬ 
wards  is  the  agent  for  the  eviction  of  the 
peasants,  in  the  name  of  progress.  The 
novel,  which  is  long,  may  also  have  its 
longueurs,  but  it  deserves  the  praise  of  lead¬ 
ing  English  critics  like  V.  S.  Pritchett.  It 
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has  been  translated  into  Swedish,  possibly 
the  first  novel  by  a  West  Indian  to  have 
won  the  honor  of  translation  into  a  foreign 
tongue. 

Neither  Selvon  nor  Lamming  really  set 
themselves  up  as  critics  of  life,  the  rather 
easy  criticism  of  the  protest  writer.  To  that 
degree,  they  may  lose  something,  writing 
for  their  equals,  a  foreign  audience,  which 
will  know,  in  general,  what  they  arc  get¬ 
ting  at,  although  missing  the  local  strength. 
In  this,  they  are  like  the  poet  Derek  Wal- 
cot  who  is  probably  the  most  gifted  verbally 
of  any  writer  in  the  whole  brief  course  of 
writing  in  the  region.  He  has  written  no 
less  than  four  published  volumes  of  poetry; 
First  Poems;  Epitaph  for  the  Young;  A 
Draft  of  12  Cantos;  More  Poems,  and  the 
verse  play  Henri-Christophe.  The  percep¬ 
tive  reader  may  diagnose  several  things 
alx)Ut  Walcot  from  this  brief  list:  He  is  a 
man  with  a  more  than  ordinarily  difficult 
j)crsonal  problem,  he  is  influenced  by  lit¬ 
erary  sources,  and  he  perhaps  publishes 
t(K>  easily,  without  enough  revision.  (He  is 
still  only  twenty-three.)  In  fact,  he  is  the 
s(jn  of  a  St.  Lucian  sch(K)lmastcr  who  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  he  is  riddled  with 
influences — Eliot,  Dylan  Thomas,  now 
Yeats — and  he  suffers  from  the  claustro¬ 
phobia  of  the  brilliant  mind,  which  is  not 
cxp)scd  to  the  bracing  and  sometimes 
damjicning  competition  of  its  peers.  His 
fundamental  problem  is  to  find  a  form  to 
fit  the  coat  of  many  colors  that  he  can  make 
out  of  modern  English — puns,  ellipses,  a 
riot  of  word-play  for  its  own  sake,  which 
exceeds  in  happy  fecundity,  and  also  per¬ 
haps  in  irrelevance,  any  of  the  younger 
fx>cts  writing  in  mcxlcrn  England.  If  he 
has  any  anchor,  it  is  a  sense  of  the  numi¬ 
nous,  if  not  of  religion.  It  is  hard  to  quote 
from  him,  since  he  has  seldom  written  a 
complete  p>cm,  and  yet  seldom  writes  a 
line  without  the  coruscation  of  true  orig¬ 
inality  and  talent.  Some  of  his  darts  arc 
satirical,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  de¬ 
velop  in  this  direction.  Walcot,  more  than 
any  other  West  Indian  poet,  is  least  West 


Indian,  or  at  least,  most  aware  of  the  West¬ 
ern  dilemma,  since  almost  all  his  inspira¬ 
tion  is  literary: 

Now  that  these  island  creep,  that  once 
were 

Whispers  under  the  thunder  of  neurotic 
continents. 

Perhaps  1  should  not  end  this  rather  dis¬ 
cursive  account  without  mentioning  a 
small  phenomenon  of  the  contcmp>rary 
Caribbean  in  which  1  have  some  interest, 
and  without  which  I  should  have  no  rea¬ 
son  for  writing  so  much  ex  cathedra.  All 
the  works  we  have  been  considering  arc 
published;  for  what,  after  all,  is  literature.^ 
Yet  some  of  the  writers  I  have  mentioned, 
and  a  great  many  others  that  I  have  not, 
find  their  outlet  through  aural  rather  than 
visual  means.  Or  rather,  many  of  them 
combine  the  cash  of  the  H.H.C'.  with  the 
credit  of  Bim  and  to  s«)mc  degree  A'y^- 
Ot/er-Al  and  the  little  jxxrts  published  in 
Guiana  by  A.  J.  Scym{)ur.  Most  of  them, 
of  course,  however  successful  in  limited 
fields,  do  not  rival  in  im|M)rtancc  those  who 
have  attained  the  dignity  of  print;  but  one 
or  two  of  them  well  deserve  it.  In  Tobago, 
there  is  a  jx)et,  E.  M.  Roach,  who  has  the 
genuine  lyrical  gift,  which  he  puts  at  the 
service  of  the  peasant,  with  no  sense  of 
condescension.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
apj)carcd  only  in  the  review  published  by 
the  University  Extra-Mural  Department, 
Caribbean  Quarterly.  In  Guiana,  there  is 
another  poet,  Wils«m  I  larns,  a  land  sur¬ 
veyor,  who  has  an  ast<inishing  cjuality  of 
imagination,  almost  of  mysticism,  in  which 
he  brings  back  the  CJrccian  hcrf)es  and  the 
mysterious  heads  of  Easter  Island,  for  a 
new  vision  of  the  wc^rld,  in  which  the  beg¬ 
gar  is  king.  (He  is  very  far  from  being  a 
Cxnnmunist  like  another  |X)et  of  the  same 
type,  Mankin  Carter.)  As  the  mind  ranges, 
it  begins,  indeed,  to  wonder  whether  the 
lesser  names  beneath  the  |)caks  may  not 
have  the  real  heart  of  the  matter  in  them, 
sr>  far  as  the  development  of  a  true  canon 
of  self-understanding  is  concerned.  There 
is  the  gentle  story  writer  R.  L.  C.  Aarons, 
with  his  sense  of  pity,  and  the  strange 
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imagination  of  Inez  Sibley,  which  can  in¬ 
ject  power  into  old  legends  of  the  terror- 
hull  and  the  taunt  stmg.  There  is  a  student 
tvan  Jones,  with  a  wonderful  ballad  of  the 
banana-man,  fresh  and  vigorous  and  true, 
and  the  East  Indian  V.  S.  Naipaul,  with 
his  gentle  humor,  and  the  brilliant  mono¬ 
logue  of  Cyril  Charles,  and  the  sharp  sense 
u£  f(jrm  and  satire  of  Ceorge  Phillips,  the 
occasional  lyricism  of  Harold  Telemaque, 
the  delightful  fancy  of  Eula  Redhead,  the 
group  of  |K>ets  Keane,  Williams,  and% 
C'ampbell,  the  Catholic  truth  of  Barna^aT 
Ramon  Fortune,  and  dozens  more,  who 
shine  for  a  season,  as  mcjst  people  do,  I 
sup|K»se,  who  are  not  pretentious,  and  write 
of  what  they  know.  From  them,  the  listener 
has  visited  every  kind  of  home  in  town  and 
village,  sat  with  the  fishermen  hefting  sea- 
eggs,  gone  with  the  jxjrk-kntKkers  into 
(fuiana  jungles,  followed  the  sagga  boys 
and  the  whe-whe  players,  heard  the  riddles, 
the  digging  M>ngs,  the  proverbs,  the  ghost 
stories,  dup[)ies.  La  Diablesse,  Soukivans, 


zrjmbies,  maljo,  obeah,  voodoo,  shango. 
He  has  agonized  over  the  waifs,  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  mental  patients,  sa)undrels, 
fallen  women,  the  rich  and  comfortable  in 
their  wall  of  privilege.  Increasingly,  he  has 
come  up  against  the  double  wave  of  preju¬ 
dice,  the  old  white  prejudice  which  in  many 
ways  is  dying,  the  new  black  prejudice 
which  in  many  ways  is  growing.  He  feels, 
in  short,  that  the  new,  creative  phase  in 
West  Indian  writing  is  only  just  beginning, 
and  senses  the  promise  of  a  sensibility 
which  has  been  sketched  by  a  Jamaican 
poet,  Norman  Dawes: 

By  West  Indian  sensibility,  I  mean  that 
th^  quality  of  feeling  in  his  work  should 
somehow  be  the  essence  compounded  of 
all  the  natural  flamboyance  of  the  islands, 
fauna  and  flora,  and  of  the  strata  of  feel¬ 
ing — a  surface  exuberance  and  beneath 
that  a  more  sombre  tone  of  brooding  and 
long  sorrow  and  resentment,  which  never 
becomes  really  violent,  and  beneath  that 
again  a  deeper  joy  in,  and  gratitude  for, 
existence. 

London 
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I'hr  Finniih  author  Vaino  Linna't  latest  novel, 
Tuntematun  Soiiloi  (licisinki,  Suderstrotn.  1954)  hat 
caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  throughout  Scandi¬ 
navia.  It  hat  sold  200,000  copies  in  the  year  since  its 
publication  in  a  country  of  hardly  four  million,  while 
the  Swedish  translation  hat  sold  100,000  copies  in 
five  months.  This  extremely  realutic  account  of  war, 
many  Scandinavian  critics  feel,  surpasses  Remarque’s 
and  Norman  Mailer's  war  novels.  The  main  characters 
are  a  handful  of  simple  soldiers.  Linna  tees  the  war 
through  the  eyes  of  the  individual,  an  individual  who 
IS  unable  to  perceive  the  war  as  a  whole,  but  only  hit 
section  of  the  front  which  it  his  world.  The  autodidact 
l.inna  gives  no  place  to  false  heroism  or  patriotism, 
hut  he  centers  hit  attenUon  on  how  man  actually  feels, 
thinks,  tecs,  hates,  fears,  becomes  tired,  and  awaiu 
death  in  war.  l-redenc  Fletiker 

Stof^kolm 


In  celebration  of  its  tenth  anniversary.  The  Pacific 
Spectator  issued  a  Spectator  Sampler,  reprinting  a  se¬ 
lection  which  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  "the 
best  of"  but  rather  "a  few  of  the  things  we  arc  glad 
we  have  published."  They  vary  from  the  lightly  hu¬ 
morous  and  mildly  psychological  "Tilings  That  Go 
Bump  in  the  Night"  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  to  the 
uncompromisingly  factual  “India’s  Population  Prob¬ 
lem"  by  S.  Chandrasekhar.  Alto  included  are  C.  S. 
Forester’s  “London  Revisited,"  a  postwar  impression 
that  is  nostalgic  without  being  overly  sentimcnul; 
"llie  Breakdown  of  Intellectual  Communication,"  an 
essay  by  Louis  B.  Wright  on  the  hutus  existing  be¬ 
tween  various  branches  of  learning;  tlie  timely  “The 
Necessity  of  Liberalism,"  by  Joseph  B.  Harrison;  also 
pieces  by  Wallace  Stegner,  Bernard  DeVoto,  Paul  S. 
Taylor,  Dixon  Weeter,  Harold  H.  Fisher,  Russell  A. 
Fitzgibbon,  and  Jack  James. 


The  Literature  of 
The  French  West-Indies 


By  MIRIAM  G.  KOSHLAND 

The  French  West-Inclian  writer  faces 
problems  similar  to  those  of  the 
French-African  writers.*  Hut  the 
language  problem  is  less  complex  than  that 
of  Africa.  The  French  West-Indian  has  not 
a  number  of  tongues  at  his  disposal  but 
only  French  and  Ocole.  In  the  past  twenty 
years,  writers  mainly  wrote  in  French  but 
recently  there  is  a  very  strong  renaissance 
of  the  use  of  the  Creole  language.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Creole  is  a  kind  of 
bastardized  French,  a  patois,  a  dialect. 
What  then  is  Creole.^  In  Africa,  despite 
the  white  settlers,  the  native  languages 
have  remained  alive.  When  the  Africans 
were  srjld  into  slavery  and  brought  to  the 
West-Indies  they  spoke  innumerable  Afri¬ 
can  tongues.  The  white  settlers  sjioke  Fng- 
lish,  Spanish,  and  French.  Creole  simply 
came  into  being  to  answer  the  need  for  a 
common  language  between  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands.  The  French  expression,  to 
speak  “petit  negre”  docs  not  mean  Oeolc. 
“Petit  negre”  arc  words  used  to  make  one¬ 
self  understood  with  the  fewest  necessary 
words  and  can  hardly  be  called  a  language. 
Hut  perhaps  Creole  has  emerged  from  this 
way  of  communicating  between  Negroes 
and  Odonials.  Studying  this  language,  we 
find  that  in  its  grammer  and  syntax  Creole 
is  much  closer  to  African  tongues  than  to 
French.  The  vocabulary,  however,  is  drawn 
from  old  French,  mainly  the  dialects  of 
Normandy  and  Picardy  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  find  African,  Spanish,  or  English 
words.  Creole  has  developed  independent¬ 
ly  in  the  different  a)untrics  of  the  Antilles, 
and  a  more  precise  study  of  the  language 

•This  article  is  part  lA  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Editor/. 


than  the  few  existing  ones  has  yet  to  be 
made.  Oeolc  is  a  very  musical  and  expres¬ 
sive  language:  Rhythm  and  intonation — 
certainly  a  heritage  from  African  tongues 
having  monosyllabic  rtnits  and  different 
meanings  according  to  the  given  intona¬ 
tion — play  an  im[X)rtant  j)art  in  it.  (»ill)ert 
(iratiant,  from  Martinitjuc,  writes  many 
of  his  [Miems  in  Oeolc.  Yet,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  these  [Kicrns  with  those  of  Aimc 
(^sairc,  for  example,  we  must  admit  the 
shortcomings  of  this  language — interesting 
as  it  is — {)rincipally  in  the  lack  of  abstract 
expression. 

M.irtinic|uc  has  so  many  jxrets  that  it 
seems  rather  fantastic  for  such  a  small 
country.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  Schocl- 
chcr  Oillegc,  the  l)est  schrKil  in  the  French 
West-Indies  (excejn  Haiti).  The  most  in- 
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tcrcsting  and  also  the  most  outstanding  of 
French  West-Indian  |K>ets  is  Aime  (^saire, 
who  was  a  professt>r  at  Schoelcher  Ojllcge 
in  Fort-de-France  when  he  was  “discov¬ 
ered”  by  Andre  lireton.  Since  then,  he  has 
l)een  Major  of  Fort-de-France,  lived  for 
many  years  in  France  and  then  Dahomey, 
and  is  now  a  Delegate  to  the  French  Par¬ 
liament,  living  part  of  the  year  in  Paris. 
His  first  impcjrtant  poem  was  “Cahier  d’un 
retour  au  pays  natal”  and  “Batouque.”  For 
“Cahier  d’un  retour.  .  .”  Breton  wrote  a 
long  foreword,  saying,  “C^saire  is  a  Negro 
who  has  a  ajmmand  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  as  no  one,  no  white  poet  has.”  Since 
the  publication  of  this  twenty-eight  page 
long  fK>em,  much  of  Cesaire’s  {x>ctry  has 
Ixren  published  in  France.  Unfortunately, 
except  the  translation  of  this  particular 
|X)em  and  a  number  of  translations  by  this 
author,  nothing  of  his  work  is  known  in 
the  U.S.A.,  which  is  an  almost  unpardon¬ 
able  neglect  for  a  very  great  ptKt.  Cesaire 
tries  to  combine  in  his  surrealistic  pf)etry, 
dreams  and  reality.  This  is  not  only  a  high¬ 
ly  |>ers<)nal  poetry  but  an  exceedingly  race¬ 
conscious  one.  His  poetry  is  free  from  the 
neurotic  implications  one  finds  so  often  in 
some  French-African  or  French  West- 
Indian  {x>ctry.  Cesaire  shows  a  very  strong 
affirmation  of  his  “negritude”  and  its  re- 
spuisihilities.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
most  imfx)rtant  living  poets — and  I  mean 
this  in  a  universal  sense — he  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  erudite  man.  Next  to  him,  the  other 
French  West-Indian  pcxrts  seem  rather 
small,  but  {Krhaps  one  should  not  compare 
the  true  {x>et  with  the  writer  of  jx)etry. 

Gilbert  Ciratiant,  like  most  of  the  Mar¬ 
tinique  intellectuals,  also  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Schoelcher  College  and  Ijecame 
Professor  of  English.  He  was,  in  1927,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Ludolcs,  a  literary  maga¬ 
zine  which  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  first 
literary  movement  in  the  French  West  In¬ 
dies.  As  mentioned  before,  many  of  his 
|X)ems  are  written  in  Creole,  some  trans¬ 
lated  by  himself  into  French.  Fab’Comp^ 
Zicaque  and  Credo  des  sangs  mSU  have 


been  published  in  Martinique,  Poemes  en 
vers  faux,  in  Paris.  Etienne  Lcro,  who  died 
in  19^9,  alstj  studied  at  Schoelcher,  later  at 
the  Sorbonne.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Ugitime  Defense,  a  cultural  movement  in 
the  French  West  Indies.  Besides  poetry, 
Lero  wrote  short  stories  and  an  essay  on  the 
“Bourgeois  Family  in  Balzac’s  Novels.” 

Rene  Maran’s  parents  are  from  French 
Guiana  but  he  was  born  in  Martinique.  He 
studied  for  a  while  in  liordeaux  and  then 
became  Administrator  in  the  French  Con¬ 
go.  His  first  Ixxjk,  Batouala,  received  the 
Prix  Goncourt  in  1921.  This  was  the  cause 
of  an  unbelievable  scandal — even  for  Paris. 
He  had  to  leave  his  job  as  Administrator 
on  account  of  his  stxalled  vicious  Ixxjk. 
Batouala,  who  is  a  “savage,”  has  been  given 
the  characteristics  and  attitudes  of  a 
Frenchman.  This  Ixxjk  has  been  the  first 
protest  in  the  form  of  a  novel  against  white 
supremacy  and  injustice.  In  his  later  lxK>ks 
Maran  changed  his  attitude,  Un  homme 
pared  aux  autres  is  a  love  story  between  a 
Negro  and  a  white  woman  and  shows  the 
isolation  of  the  Negro  in  the  white  society. 
In  Betes  de  la  brousse  and  Mbala  I'iliphant 
Maran  chose  animals  as  his  literary  sub¬ 
ject  but,  in  both  works,  animals  think  and 
talk  like  human  beings.  Beneath  the  hu¬ 
morous  approach  to  the  subject-matter, 
criticism  directed  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
white  man  is  a  constant  undercurrent. 

Georges  Desportes  and  Lucien  Degras 
live  in  Martinique  and  both  were  pupils  of 
Aime  Cesaire.  They  work,  as  do  most 
French  West-Indian  intellectuals,  for  the 
French  Colonial  Government.  Some  inter¬ 
esting  poetry  by  them  was  published  in 
French  anthologies.  They  als<j  work  for 
Caravelle  and  Horizons  Cardibes,  two  lit¬ 
erary  magazines  published  in  Martinique. 
Lionel  Attuly,  born  in  1900,  UK)k  part  in 
the  First  World  War,  was  wounded,  and 
entered  the  Schex)!  for  Public  Relations  in 
Paris.  He  left  for  Africa  to  open  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  but  returned  again  to  Paris 
because  he  could  not  bear  colonial  life  in 
Africa.  In  Paris,  he  became  editor  of  a  daily 
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newspaper  but  lost  his  job  because  of  racial 
difficulties.  When  he  returned  again  to 
Africa,  he  settled  in  the  French  part  of  the 
Sudan.  In  one  of  his  stories  he  said:  “Every¬ 
thing  considered,  the  African  jungle  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  jungle  of  Paris.”  He  is  best 
known  through  his  very  long  poem  “Par 
dessus  la  fronticre,”  a  poem  narrating  his 
experiences  as  a  child  in  Martinique,  his 
marriage  in  Africa;  he  tells  about  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war  and  about  the  life  and 
manners  of  French  stKiety  women.  It  is  a 
very  intelligent  work,  more  an  epic  than 
jxjctry,  sensitive  and  humorous,  and  full  of 
nostalgic  qualities. 

Mayotte  Capecia  is  a  young  prose-writer 
from  Martinique  who  had  a  controversial 
success  with  her  novel,  ]e  suis  Martini- 
quaise,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Paris.  Her 
book  shows  considerable  talent  but  has  no 
authentic  West-Indian  attitude;  it  is  t(K) 
smoothly  bourgeois,  trx)  obviously  aimed 
at  easy  success.  Daniel  Thaly,  Emmanuel- 
Flavia  I^eojxdd,  Drasta  Houel,  Lucie  The- 
sce  should  at  least  be  mentioned  within  the 
frame  of  writers  from  .Martinique. 

In  Reunion  one  finds  a  number  of  gfxxl 
poets:  Welcome  Ozoux,  Andre  Cazamian, 
and  P.  C.  Georges-Fran^ois  are  the  best 
known  of  them.  It  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  poetry  from  Reunion;  almost  all  of  the 
poems  are  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  style  of  French  classical  or  romantic 
pr)etry  and  none  of  these  pr)ets  has  great 
originality.  It  seems  that  the  poets  of  this 
small  island  have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  a 
more  original  form  and  style  and  perhaps 
live  too  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  France.  They  have  not  yet  gained  a 
universal  literary  knowledge  and  can  not, 
through  contact  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  reject  the  alien  and  find  their  own 
self-expression  in  a  more  individual  manner. 

Two  impr)rtant  writers  live  in  Guada- 
lu{>e:  Guy  Tirolien  and  Paul  Niger.  Guy 
Tirolien  ux)k  part  in  the  Second  World 
War,  was  imprisoned  and  met,  during  his 
internment,  the  Senegalese  prxrt  Leopold 
Sedar-Senghor  and  became  greatly  influ¬ 


enced  by  him.  His  jx)etry  is  yet  rather  un¬ 
disciplined,  however  he  has  achieved  a 
more  mature  style  in  his  essays  and  stories. 
One  of  his  most  extraordinary  fX)ems  is 
“Pricre  d’un  petit  enfant  negre.”  Paul 
Niger  became  first  known  through  his 
beautiful  and  violent  long  (X)em:  “Je 
n’aime  pas  I’Afrique.”  A  description  of 
this  poem  is  hardly  [X)ssible;  one  h.is  to 
read  it.  Its  force  and  directne.ss  is  rather  ter¬ 
rifying.  Paul  Niger,  who  uses  Creole  some¬ 
times  in  his  poems,  became  a  friend  of  (luy 
Tirolien  when  he  lived,  for  a  while,  in  Paris. 

In  the  contemporary  writing  of  French 
West-Indian  as  well  as  African  authors, 
we  do  not  yet  find  contemporary  drama. 
Once  in  a  while,  a  group  of  West-Indians 
give  recitals  of  their  work  in  Paris,  but  tbe 
drama  is  still  limited  to  performing  tra¬ 
ditional  tales  and  folklore. 

In  the  French  West  Indies,  which  arc  cul¬ 
turally  closely  related  to  Africa,  contcmjx)- 
rary  literature  has  emerged  at  first  from  lo¬ 
cal  folklore.  Then,  through  contact  with  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  increasing  European  presence 
in  these  islands  (as  in  Africa),  contem[X)rary 
literature  became  inevitable.  (.)nc  can  tcxlay 
speak  of  a  French  West-Indian  literature  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  work  of  these  writ¬ 
ers  has  attained  the  level  of  consciousness. 

In  the  Dutch  West-Indies  and  Dutch 
Guiana  an  authentic  literature  has  not  yet 
developed.  In  Curacao,  a  literary  perirxiical 
“The  Steps”  has  been  launched  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  Dutch  writers  from  all  over 
the  world.  Curacaoans  are  slowly  being 
stimulated  to  write.  Ix)U  Lichtvcld,  who  is 
Minister  of  Health  in  Surinam,  was  born 
in  Paramaribo  and  writes  poetry  and  stor¬ 
ies  under  the  pen-name  of  Albert  Hclman. 
Hut  Lichtvcld  is  Dutch  and  not  a  “Carib¬ 
bean.”  Sranan-Tongo,  a  paper  published 
in  Surinam,  accepts  from  time  to  time  the 
pr)ems  and  articles  by  him  and  by  Rudi  van 
Licr  who  has  some  trace  of  Negro  ancestry 
but  is  considered  Dutch.  Both  writers  write 
in  Dutch,  but  a  few  prxrms  in  Papiamento 
have  been  published.  San  Francisco 
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Hy  MIRIAM  G.  KOSHLANI) 

HIS  TEXT  on  African  Negro  litera¬ 
ture*  refers  to  the  French-s|)eaking 
parts  of  Africa  and  is  limited  trj 
Negro  authr)rs  only.  Hefore  speaking  of  the 
development  of  this  literature,  a  very  prob¬ 
lematic  factor  must  be  mentioned:  the 
question  f»f  language.  A  written  African 
language  does  not  yet  exist  and  whenever 
the  African  l>ecomes  acquainted  with 
French  f>r  Finglish  at  an  early  stage  of  his 
life,  it  is  his  adopted  language.  Hy  assimi¬ 
lating  a  I^uropean  language  with  his  Afri¬ 
can  tongue,  the  African  has  transformed, 
to  a  |K»int,  his  f)ersonality.  We  know  of 
alx)ut  six  hundred  African  languages  and 
even  if  there  are  only  al)out  twelve  main 
language  groups,  the  African  writer  faces 
a  much  greater  difficulty  in  finding  an 
audience  than  the  writer  of  the  “West.” 
Only  the  elite  of  Africans  read  French  (or 
other  languages)  and  many  of  them  want 
novels  which  resemble  the  novels  of  the 
white  man.  The  white  man  (s|)caking  of 
the  larger  public)  wants  novels  dealing 
with  African  “exoticism”  and  within  the 
frame  of  a  novel  is  not  too  much  interested 
in  the  economic  and  stKial  conditions  of 
Africa.  Thus,  the  problem  of  language  and 
the  facing  of  two  so  fundamentally  differ¬ 
ent  audiences  explain,  to  a  [joint,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  many  btxiks  coming  from  Africa. 
Some  writers  publish,  once  in  a  while,  a 
story  in  French  literary  magazines,  hut 
they  are  often  purjxjsely  exfitic,  written  for 
quick  success  or  even  to  shock  the  reader, 
or  simply  frightfully  sentimental.  On  the 
other  hand,  writers  who  have  had  enough 
courage  to  speak,  have  eventually  sub¬ 
mitted  to  despair  and  Ijecome  silent.  Hut 

•'1  hi»  article  it  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
—The  F.diiort. 


ntit  all,  to  be  sure.  When  I  mentioned  the 
output  of  sentimental  stories,  I  must  give 
one  of  the  reasems  why  we  cannot  entirely 
blame  the  African  writer:  If  he  wants  to 
describe  the  srx:ial  scene  in  his  country,  he 
has  to  be  cautious  because  the  French 
might  ban  the  journal  in  which  his  story 
is  published,  or  he  might,  of  course,  not  be 
[jublished  at  all.  Hut  as  he  has  to  s[)eak,  he 
writes  eventually  a  love  story  between 
Negroes  or  between  a  Negro  and  a  White 
and  the  result  is  stjmetimes  mediocre.  At 
present,  because  of  a  closer  contact  with 
I^uro[)c  and  of  greater  [xjssibilities  for  study 
abroad,  we  find  new  trends  in  the  prose 
and  jxjctry  of  the  African  writer.  Ttxlay, 
there  is  not  a  place  in  Africa  where  old 
values  are  not  challenged,  where  they  are 
not  resisted  and  revaluated.  The  crisis  in 
the  African  countries,  naturally,  is  reflected 
in  the  literary  scene.  Although  the  novels 
and  poems  of  a  number  of  African  writers 
tfiday  are  well  known  in  Europe,  here  in 
the  United  States  hardly  anything  at  all 
has  been  translated.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  apparent  lack  of  interest  is  that  most 
[Kjjple  have  lost  their  leisure  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  attempt  to  understand  other  cli¬ 
mates.  Hesides,  we  must  try  to  see  and 
understand  the  African  Negro  writer  in 
his  own  milieu. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  prob¬ 
lems — as  if  this  were  not  enough — the  tre¬ 
mendously  complicated  spiritual  situation 
has  to  be  considered;  to  this,  the  conflicts 
of  the  ancient  religious  heritage  and  the 
subsequent  adoption  of  Christianity  or 
Islam  must  be  added. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  African  writer 
has  been  confronted  with  his  “negritude.” 
The  result  was  an  amazing  manner  of  self- 
expression  in  the  form  of  poetry.  There  is 
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not  a  single  jK)em  by  an  African  where  the 
essence  of  the  Negro’s  conflict  is  not  mani¬ 
fested:  It  has  been  a  tremendous  shfKk  for 
the  African  writer  to  realize  his  not  quite 
belonging  any  longer  to  his  people  and  at 
the  same  time  not  being  quite  accepted  by 
the  white  sfKiety.  He  has  become  isolated 
wherever  he  lives:  an  outsider  in  his  own 
country,  because  the  majority  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  people  can  not  yet  understand  him, 
and  an  exile  in  his  adopted  Eurojiean  coun¬ 
try.  If  I  said  before  that  we  must  try  to 
understand  the  African  writer  within  his 
milieu,  yet  even  with  the  best  intentions 
we  do  not  always  succeed.  Since  we  have 
not  lived  his  past,  his  spiritual  essence  and 
the  cycles  of  an  ancient  culture  are  foreign 
to  us.  And  we  have  only  read  about  but  not 
experienced  slavery  with  its  degradation. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  newly 
emerged  pr>etry  of  protest  against  every¬ 
thing  coming  from  the  “West,"  and  even 
if  we  can  understand  this  language,  we  do 
not  like  it  eventually,  because  we  feel 
ashamed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  diffi¬ 
culties  in  grasping  the  mystic  surrealistic 
pr)etry  whose  images  and  visions  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  we  are  used  to. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  literature  can 
flourish  unless  it  is  expressed  in  its  mother- 
language.  The  problem  is  much  more  com¬ 
plex:  What  about  the  scholars  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  who  expressed  themselves 
in  Latin?  (More  examples  could  be  men¬ 
tioned!)  The  cause  for  the  almost  total 
absence  of  African  literature  in  Fvnglish 
(except  Peter  Abrahams,  .Mogale,  F^kwensi, 
and  a  few  others  who  are  writers  of  prose 
and  not  pr)etry)  is  not  a  political  one  but 
the  enigma  of  the  English  language.  The 
French  language  is  much  better  suited  for 
the  Negro’s  analytical  way  of  thinking  and 
there  are  now  a  few  [loets,  (tarticularly 
Aime  C^saire,  whose  manner  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  in  the  French  tongue  is  better  than 
that  of  many  a  French  poet.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  exclude  those  who 
wanted  to  assimilate  French  culture  as  fast 
as  possible  and  have  lost  their  authenticity 
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as  African  writers  or  |X)cts.  The  problem 
lies  in  trying  to  find  the  right  synthesis: 
There  is  no  doubt  that  {)oets  like  ('esaire, 
Leopold  Sedar-Senghor,  Damas,  etc.,  have 
found  it.  However,  it  seems  this  synthesis 
can  be  expressed  better  in  j)oetry  than  in 
prose.  It  is  through  this  {X)etry  that  the 
writers  of  the  “dark  continent”  can  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  and,  at  a  later 
stage,  probably  reach  a  wider  African  audi¬ 
ence,  because  their  ways  of  using  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  images  of  their  vision  are 
understcxul  by  them.  The  poetry  of  Aime 
(Esaire  and  Leopold  Sedar-Senghor — in 
contrast  to  other  {K)ets — is  never  direct.  It 
consists  of  images,  allusions,  and  symbols 
which  are,  if  we  can  understand  them,  yet 
more  direct. 

This  form  of  {Kxrtry  has  only  been 
achieved  through  a  number  of  transforma¬ 
tions;  through  the  painful  process  of  being 
uprextted  and  silenced,  through  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  into  spiritual  or  intellectual  sub¬ 
jectivity.  Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other  form  is  used  in  African  (X)etry.  'Fhe 
poetry  of  Leon  Damas  in  the  rhythm  of 
the  tom-toms  has  re-established  the  rites  of 
the  ancestors;  in  the  {K)ems  and  prf)se  (»f 
Diop  Hirago  we  find  the  stories  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  told  in  a  new  language,  giving  the 
impression  of  being  told  at  night,  arf)und  a 
fire{)lace,  in  an  unkn()wn  tongue  which 
we  never  learned,  yet  understand  neverthe¬ 
less. 

The  African  poet  dr)es  not  use  a  particu¬ 
lar  “technicjuc"  for  his  [xietry.  He  writes 
to  the  cadences  of  drums  or  often  in  the 
manner  of  “automatic  writing,”  and  its  re¬ 
sult  is  a  techni(]ue!  Whenever  the  African 
|x)ct  has  achieved  the  synthesis  between  in¬ 
tellect  and  intuition,  his  [x>ems  have  this 
particular  force  and  directness  which  can¬ 
not  be  f«>und  in  any  other  form  of  poetry. 
As  in  the  sculpture  of  the  African,  we  find 
in  his  |X)etry  a  similar  expression  of  sexual¬ 
ity — a  sexuality  belonging  to  people  who 
have  not  lost  their  communication  with 
their  forefathers  and  who  are  still  closely 
linked  with  the  soil,  (even  if  they  have  be- 
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come  mcmF)ers  of  the  French  Parliament 
as  Aimc  (^saire  and  Sedar-Senghor). 

In  the  Wolof  language  we  find  recently 
a  trend  of  considerable  imprjrtance:  Words 
no  longer  are  used  in  their  concrete  sense 
only,  but  there  is  a  development  towards 
the  abstract.  It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  gives 
the  particular  l)eauty  to  the  sensual  verses 
of  Sedar-Senghor’s  pr>etry,  even  if  the 
verses  are  written  in  French.  Most  striking, 
both  in  [x>ctry  and  prose  of  the  African,  is 
the  theme  of  suffering.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious  enough.  Yet  the  leitmotif  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  despair,  and  protest  is  not  used  any 
longer  in  the  weeping  and  often  unbear¬ 
ably  sentimental  manner  of  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  has  simply 
taken  the  form  of  z  concrete  statement:  at 
times  expressed  in  cynicism,  at  times  in 
great  bitterness,  and  at  limes  as  a  |K)iitical 
wea[x>n.  Suffering  has  become  part  of  the 
African’s  existence  and  the  writer  eventu¬ 
ally  feels  the  necessity  or  the  duty  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  Then,  needless  to  say,  he  does  not 
express  his  own  feelings  alone.  He  identi¬ 
fies  himself  with  his  people  and,  even  if  he 
knows  of  his  otherness  and  perhaps  suf¬ 
fers  from  this  otherness,  is  again  one  of 
them.  In  David  Diop,  suffering  has  taken, 
in  its  [K>etical  expression,  the  fi)rm  of  bitter 
cynicism  and  mockery.  In  this  suffering, 
deep-rooted  as  it  is,  there  is  no  self-pity: 
The  continuous  degradations  have  turned 
his  way  of  expression  into  hatretl  of  the 
oppressr)rs.  David  Diop  and  Bernard  Da- 
di^,  to  mention  only  the  two  most  outstand¬ 
ing  African  rcbcl-|K)cts,  leave  little  doubt 
that  some  African  |K)ctry  has  [xjlilical 
undertones  today. 

I'his  rather  peripheral  description  of  the 
African  “background”  must  suffice.  I-et  us 
now  talk  alxjut  the  most  imjX)rtant  of  Afri¬ 
can  writers.  The  first  b<x)k  written  in 
French  by  an  African  Negro  was  Force- 
Bnnt^  by  Hakari  Diallo,  The  author  was  a 
shepherd  from  Senegal  who  tfx)k  part  in 
the  First  World  War  and  wrote  this  lxx)k 
after  his  return  to  Africa.  His  novel  is 
mainly  an  autobiography,  rather  naively 


written,  sprinkled  with  a  bit  of  moralizing. 
Reading  the  bfx>k,  one  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  of  a  pupil  who  wants  to  please  his 
teacher. 

Lcf>pr)ld  Sedar-Senghor  was  lx)rn  in 
Senegal  and  went  to  schrxd  in  Dakar.  After¬ 
wards,  he  studied  at  the  Sorlx^nne  and 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  Tf)urs  and 
I’aris.  Since  1945  he  has  been  Professor  at 
the  Ecole  Nationale  de  la  France  d’Outre 
Mer  in  Paris,  where  he  teaches  Negro- 
African  languages  and  Sociology.  In  addi- 
tifm  to  this,  he  is  alsr>  Deputy  Utr  Senegal. 
He  is  a  typical  example  of  the  writer  situ¬ 
ated  between  Africa  and  Europe.  Many 
Africans  think  him  tfx)  .assimilated  with 
Eurojx:,  and  the  Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  him  the  representative  of 
African  [X)ctry,  Neither,  of  ct)iirse,  is  cor¬ 
rect.  In  his  [x»ems  Chants  d’omhre  he  ex¬ 
pressed  best  the  conflict  of  the  man  who 
lives  in  Europe,  far  from  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  not  tofj  far:  He  has  published  a 
great  number  of  {x>ems  and  in  almost  all 
of  them  one  finds  the  conflict  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  intellectual.  Some  of  his  poems  are  of 
great  delicacy  of  feeling,  others  often  con¬ 
tain  wild  images  and  symlxjls  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  earth,  such  wild  rhapsrxlics  of  color 
and  verbosity  that  one  wonders  at  times  if 
a  greater  restraint  would  not  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  sake  of  the  {X)em,  His  lit¬ 
erary  activity  is  tremendous;  he  writes, 
besides  [X)etry,  articles  fi)r  a  number  of 
journals  and  quarterlies.  His  essay  on 
exoticism  in  the  work  of  Baudelaire  is  note¬ 
worthy.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  an  im- 
[X)rtant  anthology  of  Negro  and  Malgache 
poetry. 

Also  from  Senegal  is  Abdoulaje  Sadji,  a 
teacher  whose  work  has  so  far  only  been 
published  in  Presence  Africaine,  a  very  out¬ 
standing  publication.  It  was  the  first  Afri¬ 
can  periodical  to  be  dedicated  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  arts  of  Africa,  with  African  and 
European  contributors.  Alioune  Diop,  with 
a  number  of  friends,  founded  Presence 
Africaine  which  at  first  appeared  monthly, 
then  quarterly,  and  now,  for  lack  of  funds. 
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twice  a  year.  Sadji  writes  novels  and  short 
stories  dealing  less  with  descriptions  of  vil¬ 
lages  or  cities  of  Africa  and  more  with  the 
psychological  asfjccts  of  African  life  and 
j)eople.  His  subject  matter  is  often  the  con¬ 
tact  of  Whites  and  Negroes,  and  his  stf»ries 
contain  a  certain  moral  and  have  a  message 
which  caniKU  l)c  overl(K»kcd  easily. 

Diop  Hirago  belongs  to  the  Senegalese 
middle-class.  He  studied  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Toulouse  and  lives  now  as  a 
veterinary  doctor  on  the  Ivory  0)ast.  He 
started  very  early  to  write  |)octry,  |X)ems 
inspired  by  the  African  landsca{)e  and  by 
mysticism.  His  [xx-ms  have  a  wonderful 
lyrical  (piality;  he  is  one  of  the  few  true 
lyric  African  poets.  Yet  more  than  by  bis 
|x>ctry,  he  is  known  in  Africa  as  well  as  in 
France  as  a  writer  of  African  folklore.  The 
difference  l>etween  his  prose  and  his  poetry 
is  often  merely  a  technical  and  very  subtle 
one.  Diop  Hirago  maintains  that  his  tales 
are  not  his  own,  but  a  transcription  from  a 
friend  of  his,  an  African  witch  dcKtor.  In 
his  Contes  d’ Amadou-Koumha  we  find  all 
the  beauty,  the  marvelousncss,  the  richness 
which  we  possessed  as  children  and  which 
now,  for  most  of  us,  is  lost.  He  leads  us 
back  to  this  enchanted  world;  he  is  a  lx)rn 
stfjryteller.  He  tells  in  this  wonderful  lxx)k 
the  stories  he  was  tf)ld  by  Amadou  in  the 
evening  “because  in  the  dark  land  one 
must  not  tell  stories  before  night  has  come.” 

D.ivid  Diop  was  lx>rn  in  Bordeaux,  as 
his  short  biographical  nf)tes  reveal,  as  “the 
son  of  a  Senegalese  father  and  a  mother 
from  (iameroun.”  I  le  sjkiu  his  youth  in 
Cameroun,  Senegal,  and  France  and  l)e- 
cause  of  a  grave  illness  attended  schfX)l 
most  irregularly.  He  had  to  stay  in  hos¬ 
pitals  for  months,  which  gave  him  a  chance 
to  read  and  write  a  great  deal.  His  later 
|X)ems,  as  before  mentioned,  are  of  violent 
expression  and  great  racial  consciousness. 

In  1940  a  lvx)k  appeared  which  passed 
almost  unnoticed  in  Paris,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  books  written  by  an 
African  Negro.  It  is  Chak,<i  by  Tbomas 
Mofolo,  who  seems  to  live  in  the  French 


Congo.  It  is  the  only  really  epic  lxx)k  com¬ 
ing  to  us  from  Africa — ejiic  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  style.  In  Chakra,  the  author  uses 
the  known  historical  and  legendary  hap- 
{^enings  of  a  certain  period  of  Africa  as 
background,  and  his  theme  is  that  of  the 
universal  desire  for  jX)wer.  This  Ixxtk  is  an 
ethnical  document,  analy/.ing  a  tyrant's 
character  with  the  most  remarkable  |X)ciic 
vitality. 

Now  we  must  l<x)k  for  a  moment  at  the 
literary  landscape  of  Dahomey.  .Maximilian 
P.  H.  Quenum  received,  in  i<H7.  tb*-'  annual 
prize  for  literature  for  his  ethnological 
study  Aux  pays  des  fans.  This  is,  so  far,  one 
of  the  mf)st  inijxirtant  lxx)ks  written  on  the 
literature,  arts,  and  music  of  Dahomey  by 
an  African.  Quenum  is  Profesy)r  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  Besides  this  work,  he  published  a 
number  of  remarkable  [X)ems  in  F’rench. 
Besides  Quenum,  there  is  Paul  Hazoumr, 
a  teacher,  also  living  in  Dahomey.  One  of 
his  most  im|X)rtant  Ixxtks  in  the  field  of 
ethnology  is  pacte  du  san^  an  Dahomey, 
and  besides  many  articles  and  stories  he 
wrote  a  novel  which  was  published  in  1926: 
Doguicimi.  The  background  of  this  lxx)k 
is  the  royal  city  of  Abomey.  It  is  a  historical 
novel  of  great  merit  for  which  he  received 
the  (x)lonial  Literature  second  prize. 

Pierre  Duprey  is  from  the  Ivory  Cx)ast; 
he  lived  for  a  number  r>f  years  in  Paris  and 
then  returned  to  Africa.  He  describes  in 
his  novels  the  relatif)nship  l)etween  the 
African  Negrf)es  and  the  white  colonial 
officers.  His  f)bscrvations  on  I'rench  colo¬ 
nial  STKiety  and  manners  are  rather  satirical 
and  often  droll.  At  a  superficial  glance  he 
seems  to  be  tremendously  naive,  but  after 
reading  for  a  time,  one  becomes  aware  of 
his  great  insight.  Dim  Dclobson,  also  fntm 
the  Ivory  0)ast,  has  twice  l)een  the  winner 
of  the  Cirand  Prix  de  I’Afritpie  Occidentale 
Fran^aise,  in  19^^  for  his  ethn«»graphical 
lxx)k  L'empire  du  Mogho-Naha  and  in 
19^4  for  I^s  secrets  des  sorciers  noirs.  Since 
then  nothing  has  been  known^  f>f  him. 
Bernard  B.  Dadic  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  writers  among  tbe  young  African 
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|K>cts.  His  lyrical  |x>cms  have  a  rare  beauty, 
but  there  are  few  of  them;  most  of  his 
poems  express  a  violent  opposition  towards 
the  French  adonial  system  and  show  his 
$rKio-fK>litical  attitude.  A  number  of  young 
writers  and  pr>ets  from  the  Ivory  Oiast  live 
in  Paris  at  the  present  time.  Their  poetry 
and  stories  are  published  once  in  a  while, 
and  they  find  their  audience  among  the 
avant-garde  circles  in  Paris.  Another  very 
promising  young  writer  was  Maurice  Silla- 
rct  wh(j  died  very  young  in  Abidjan.  Some 
(>{  his  short  stories  have  Ixren  published  by 
Presence  Africaine. 

h.ven  if  “French  Odonial  {xjctry”  is  not 
a  gcxxl  term,  there  seems  to  be  nf)  other  to 
designate  the  work  of  poets  belonging  to 
two  countries,  by  birth  or  hy  choice.  I 
w(iuld  like  to  mention  in  this  connection 
the  work  of  three  poets  from  Madagascar. 
'I  hcse  Madagascan  |X)cts  are  of  Hova  de¬ 
scent,  though,  and  not  Negroes.  Jean 
Joseph  Ral)carivelo,  who  committed  sui¬ 
cide  in  19^7,  had  his  {x>etry  published  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Latin  America.  He 
wrote  in  Hova  and  translated  his  poems 
himself  into  French.  Flavien  Ranaivo  has 
been  deeply  influenced  by  Rabearivelo  but 
he  is  a  mf)re  original  poet  and  more  au¬ 
thentically  “malgache.”  He  uses  the  style 
of  the  Hain-Teny  language,  a  style  of 
parallelisms  and  a-symmctrics.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  this  form  with  French  syntax 
and  language  makes  his  poetry  quite 
unique.  His  work  is  published  in  Tanana¬ 
rive  and  in  some  French  anthologies, 
jaques  Rabcmananjara  lived,  during  the 
(Jerman  occupation,  in  Paris,  and  when 
his  return  to  Madagascar  was  prevented, 
he  used  this  time  to  study  law  and  to  get  a 
literary  degree.  Hack  in  Madagascar  he 
founded  the  literary  journal  Im  Revue  des 
Jeunes.  His  style  is  srimetimes  rather  neo¬ 
decadent,  ner)-symbolistic. 

These  three  poets  were  the  first  to  free 
themselves  from  Madagascan  traditional 
literature — which  is  abundant — and  they 
have  gained  considerable  merit  as  poets. 


In  our  excursion  through  the  French- 
African  territories  it  is  astounding  to  see 
that  no  novels  or  [XKms  are  known  to  have 
originated  in  1  ogo.  This  is  particularly  as¬ 
tonishing  as  Togo  is  one  of  the  most  cul¬ 
tured  of  the  French  African  colonics.  The 
causes  of  this  lack  of  contemjxjrary  litera¬ 
ture  are  unknown  to  me. 

At  this  priint,  we  should  mention  I..con 
Damas.  Although  Damas  is  from  French 
Cjuiana,  for  ethnological  reasons  he  falls 
into  the  group  of  African  authors.  Damas 
was  born  in  Cayenne  and  went  to  schrxjl 
in  Martinique.  He  lived  for  a  while  in 
Paris  to  study  law  and  is,  at  present,  an 
administrator  in  Guiana.  He  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brx)ks  published  in  France,  mainly 
|X)etry.  He  uses  everyday  French  language 
but  brings  many  Creole  expressions  into 
his  poetry.  The  most  important  is  the 
rhythm  of  his  poems,  the  rhythm  of  tom¬ 
toms.  Sometimes  his  poetic  expression  is 
rather  brutal  and  t(x>  direct,  yet  he  is  never 
vulgar.  Keita  Fodeba  is  a  very  young  poet, 
also  from  Ciuiana  (he  was  born  in  1921  in 
Siguri).  He  worked  for  a  while  in  the 
Senegal  and  founded  there  a  group  “Lc 
Theatre  Africain,”  which  toured  cities  and 
villages  in  Senegal  with  great  success.  He 
came  to  Paris  in  1948  where  he  founded  the 
African  Theater.  Two  of  his  most  beauti¬ 
ful  fX)ems  arc  “Minuit”  and  “Chansr)n  du 
Dioliba”  and  all  of  his  poems  arc  written 
to  and  for  the  musical  b.Kkground  of  the 
guitar. 

In  the  Belgian  C>)ngo  the  literary  con¬ 
ditions  arc  similar  to  those  in  the  French 
protectorates.  Yet  there  exist  sr)mc  basic 
difTcrcnccs.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts 
is  the  emergence  of  a  renaissance  in  Bel¬ 
gian  (>)ngo  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the 
number  of  artists  outnumber  by  far  the 
writers  in  this  part  of  Africa.  It  is  alsrj  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  the  great  number  of  literary 
reviews  and  pcrifxiicals  published  in  the 
Belgian  African  parts,  in  comparison  with 
the  Frcnch-African  territories.  Besides 
Presence  Africaine,  published  in  Dakar  and 
Paris,  no  journal  of  any  literary  importance 
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is  known  from  these  parts  of  the  African 
Crmtinent.  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  however, 
literary  and  semi-literary  little  magazines 
abound:  In  the  intellectual  centers  of  the 
cities,  literary  journals  began  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  last  war;  at  first  directed  by 
Europeans,  but  more  and  more  infiltrated 
now  by  the  writers  of  the  C>>ngo  Region. 
Brousse,  Zuirr,  La  Revue  Nationale,  and 
particularly  the  highly  interesting  Jeune 
Afrique  publish  the  works  of  writers,  and 
mostly  African  Negro  writers.  In  Leopold¬ 
ville,  lui  Voix  (in  Congolais  is  edited  by 
Africans  exclusively,  under  the  direction  of 
Antoine  Roger  Holamba  whose  editorials 
show  a  very  high  standard.  Maf^erere,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ruanda,  is  not  yet  important  but 
a  fine  beginning. 

In  1931,  one  of  the  first  brniks  written  by 
an  African  from  the  Belgian  C^ngo  was 
published.  It  was  a  collection  of  fables: 
L’^Uphant  qui  marche  sur  des  oeufs,  col¬ 
lected  and  transcribed  into  French  by  Badi- 
banga,  a  writer  belonging  to  the  Muluba 
tribe.  Since  then,  more  writers  have  had 
their  brniks  published  in  Belgium.  Bolam- 
ba,  who  is  of  Nkundu  origin,  published 
L'hhelle  de  I’araignee,  a  book  of  legends 
from  the  African  territories.  Afterwards, 
he  wrote  a  IxKik  of  verse  and  finally — so  far 
— a  sfKiological  study  on  the  evolution  of 
the  Negro  woman.  Bolamha  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  sensitive  writer;  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  demonstrated  in  his  poetry,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  does  not  take  his 
|X)etry  very  seriously.  He  maintains  that  he 
only  writes  poetry  when  he  is  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  mood  and  can  not  work  on  anything 
else! 

About  once  a  year  there  is  a  literary  con¬ 
test  in  the  Belgian  Omgo.  The  first  con¬ 
test  was  originated  by  the  King  Rudah- 
igwa,  Mwami  of  Ruanda,  in  which  twenty- 
six  competitors  participated.  In  1948,  twenty 
writers  tried  to  win  the  yearly  prize.  Paul 
Lomami  Tshibamba  received  it  for  his 
novel  Ngando  (“The  Crocodile”)  and  a 
year  later  Saverio  Naigiziki  received  the 


prize  for  his  novel  Escape  Ruandaise. 
Tshibamba’s  b(X)k  reads  like  a  fairy  tale 
but,  like  many  fairy  tales,  contains  a  mes¬ 
sage.  He  tried  to  describe  the  problem  of 
causality,  this  problem  which  the  Negroes 
and  the  Whites  see  in  such  different  light. 
He  is  at  present  working  on  another  novel 
Maye^e,  concerned  with  the  cKCult  jxiwer 
of  the  python.  Besides  Naigiziki,  two  other 
authors  received  literary  prizes:  Dieudonne 
Mutombo  and  Jean  Bolikango,  Yet  the 
Ixx)k  by  Naigiziki  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  one.  Unfortunately,  only  the 
first  half  of  the  manuscript  has  so  far  been 
published.  If  Tshimamba’s  book  has  a 
folkloristic  theme  used  as  analogy,  Naigi- 
ziki’s  work  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has 
to  run  away  from  his  home  Ixrcause  he  “got 
into  trouble”  for  having  stolen.  It  is  a  kind 
of  personal  confession  and  partly  autobio¬ 
graphical.  A  number  of  other  writers 
should  at  least  be  mentioned:  Disengo- 
moka,  for  instance,  and  the  Abbe  Alexis 
Kagame.  Kagame  does  not  write  novels 
but  has  collected  in  the  past  thirty  years  the 
folklore  of  Ruanda  and  transcribed  it  from 
the  original  texts  into  E'rench.  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Ruanda. 

It  Is  futile  to  speculate  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  African  literature  and  to  evaluate 
the  literature  of  the  French-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa  at  this  moment.  In  this 
period  of  many  changes  it  seems  essential 
for  some  of  the  contemjxtrary  African  writ¬ 
ers  to  write  about  Africa  without  compro¬ 
mise.  If  only  a  very  few  writers  of  really 
great  imjxirtance  have  emerged  in  the  past 
years,  this  lack  of  a  wider  African  litera¬ 
ture  is  partly  due  to  a  want  of  ex}Krience 
and  the  confusion  of  the  African  intellec¬ 
tual.  He  has  not  yet  (juite  found  the  basis 
for  certain  values.  His  worhl,  Africa,  is  a 
nightmare  of  illiterate  darkness,  pciverty, 
and  political  struggle.  And  in  his  search — 
if  he  turns  towards  the  “West” — he  finds  a 
similar  confusion  and  darkness. 
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Freud 

Hy  Ernst  Waldingcr 

Zu  Kreuze  krcKhst  du  nicht.  Wic  schiccht  cr 
r<x:h, 

Du  sahst  den  Schlamm,  griffst  in  den  Sudcl- 
koch 

Und  klartcst  ihn  .  .  .  nic  krochst  du  unters 
Joch 

Und  bis  zum  Tode  bliebst  du  tapfer  noch. 

Wie  kanntest  du  die  mensehliche  Substanz, 
Die  (Jier,  das  Tier  in  uns!  liestehn  wir  ganz 
Den  Kampf  mit  ibnen?  Triibt  cs  unsern 
(flanz? 

Zeigst  du  vom  Haupte  Krone  uns  und  Kranz? 

Du  lausehtest  Minos:  ul>er  uns  (Jcricht 
Halt  er  im  labyrinth  des  Traums;  er  spricht 
Die  strengc  Satzung;  wir  verstehn  sic  nicht. 
In  unsrc  Ilbhlcnwclt  warfst  du  dcin  Licht. 

Du  standst  <lcr  S|)hinx,  <lic  uns  mit  Fragen 
liihmt; 

Der  uns  mit  I'urien  hetzt,  uns  foltcrt,  gramt, 
Dcr  S()uk  ist  fort,  die  Drud  ist  nun  gezahmt. 
Du  gingst  voran,  wir  folgcn  dir  lieschamt. 

Ob  du  dich  auf  zu  jenen  Hbhen  schwangst? 
Elysium?  Was  du  von  uns  verlangst, 

Ist  Wahrheit,  die  du  sagtest  und  nicht  sangst: 
Erschlugst  du  sic,  die  Hydra  unsrer  Angst? 

Sl^idmore  College 

.•In  Indian  Tetralogy — 

Four  Novels  of  Sudhm  N.  Chose 
My  Hiranmoy  (iboshal 
Perhaps  in  some  not  distant  future,  fiction 
will  have  to  eschew  merely  entertaining  fabri¬ 
cation  and  evolve  a  form  which  will  present 
mem«)irs,  the  author’s  own  exj>eriences  and 
observations,  in  an  interesting  manner.  For 
the  “first  person  singular”  is  the  only  person 
whose  account  of  what  he  has  seen,  heard,  and 
felt  in  his  own  life  carries  conviction.  The  art 
of  the  novelist  of  the  future  will,  F  imagine, 
consist  in  probing,  sifting,  and  arranging  facts 
of  his  own  life  and  narrating  them  with  some 
circumstance  and  invention,  not  a  great  deal, 
but  just  enough  to  mark  the  novel  out  from 
autobiography  and  confessions.  F'act  will  need 
fiction  to  the  extent  that  mating  needs  some 
illusion  to  merit  the  name  of  love. 

Autobiography  is,  however,  a  dangerous 
theme  to  handle.  Continuous  self-searching 
leads  to  morbid  intros{>ection  and  introver¬ 


sion,  and  finally  to  neurasthenia.  Marcel 
Proust,  for  instance,  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
He  became  so  self-absorbed  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  his  constant  obsession  was  to 
shut  out  the  extraneous  world  altogether. 
Even  the  faintest  ingress  of  light  or  sound  into 
his  study  he  considered  a  cruel  intrusion  upon 
his  ego. 

Sudhin  N.  (ihose  seems  to  have  shrewdly 
assessed  tendencies  of  the  future  and  to  have 
pointed  the  way  in  the  right  direction.  He  has 
expressed  the  keynote  of  his  artistic  creation 
in  a  Sanskrit  term,  Matrd — balance,  poise,  a 
sense  of  pro{x)rtion.  I  Fis  objective  has  been  to 
reach  what  Romain  Holland  once  described 
in  a  letter  to  me  as  le  centre  de  I'orage.  Within 
a  tempestuous  whirlwind  burns  his  clear  intel¬ 
lect  like  “an  unmoved,  unflickering  flame,” 
to  use  an  expression  of  the  Upanishads.  The 
journey  he  has  undertaken  is  not  A  la 
recherche  du  temps  perdu  but  A  la  recherche 
de  I’absolu. 

Sudhin  N.  Ghose  has  created  a  genre  of 
autobiographical  novels  which  can  not  con¬ 
ceivably  be  called  self-jxjrtrait.  Only  the  salient 
features  are  recognizable.  The  rest  is  so  highly 
stylized  that  it  needs  a  ticket  to  say  this  is  so 
and  so.  The  background,  too,  is  so  gloriously 
gaugulnesque  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  identify 
it  as  India.  Ft  is  Ghose  done  up  and  dressed  up 
as  a  hero  acting  on  the  stage  of  the  traditional 
Indian  theater.  The  scenery  with  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  perspective  and  painted  in  a  myriad 
variety  of  pastel,  the  subtle  mimes,  tbe  mystic 
mudras  (meaning  attitudes),  the  loud  asides 
and  exaggerated  action,  they  are  all  there.  And 
pervading  all  is  the  spirit  of  high  adventure. 
There  is  a  perfect  matrd  between  romanticism 
(not  excluding  the  picaresque)  and  realism 
(not  excluding  naturalism). 

Those  who  will  look  for  a  particular  milieu, 
some  definite  geographical  area,  or  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  clear<ut  theme,  or  even  the 
unfolding  of  a  story  in  Sudhin  (ihose’s  novels 
will  be  baffled.  There  are  scenes  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Chandernagore,  the  countryside  of  West 
Hengal,  the  Himalayas  and  their  fi)othills,  but 
it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  regard  them  as  pages 
from  Baedeker.  The  same  applies  to  the  men 
and  morals  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  India 
as  described  by  Ghose.  Cihose  possesses,  how¬ 
ever,  an  uncanny  gift  of  catching  the  spirit  of 
places  and  people.  He  does  heighten  their 
features  and  mixes  color  freely,  but  what  he 
achieves  is,  paradoxically  enough,  something 
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truer  than  reality.  For  in  actual  life  so  much 
is  submerged  and  is  merged  in  adjacent  pat¬ 
terns  that  a  great  deal  is  overlooked  in  nor¬ 
mal  particularization.  The  particular  as  turn 
by  Cjhose  from  the  general  can  be  a  hideous 
thing  like  a  decayed  tooth,  extracted  root  and 
all,  or  a  l)eautiful  thing  like  a  single  lotus  with 
its  fragile  elegance  and  haunting  fragrance. 

And  Gazelles  leaping,  the  first  volume  of 
Cihose’s  tetralogy  {tetralogy  is  a  correct  term 
to  be  applied  to  his  novels  considering  their 
pronounced  dramatic  and  somewhat  subdued 
musical  (jualities),  descrilies  the  childhood 
and  lx)yhcx)d  of  the  hero,  keenly  alert  to  the 
innumerable  sights  and  sounds  of  India.  It  is 
impregnated  with  an  infectious  sense  of  wide- 
eyed  wonder  and  ardent  attachment  to  little 
things  in  life,  ft  is  an  account  of  how  a  child 
views  its  environment  and  distributes  its  love 
to  pets  and  playmates,  or  maybe  to  a  skilful 
artisan  whose  work  fascinates  it,  or  to  a  freak 
of  nature  such  as  a  pigmy  elephant.  The 
dominant  note  is  one  of  sorrow  mingled  with 
amusement,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  a 
motherless  child,  reacting  to  life  unaided  by 
its  mother.  Hut  the  hero’s  smiles  and  tears  are 
subordinaterl  to  a  profound  vision  of  Beauty. 
This  vision  gradually  takes  form  as  the  boy 
grows  in  years.  In  fact,  fierception  of  Beauty 
is  the  first  stage  in  the  author’s  quest  for  the 
absolute.  The  lx)y  is  endowed  with  a  gift  of 
sensing  the  presence  of  the  su()ernatural.  On 
the  threshhold  of  adolescence  he  sees  Urvasi. 
The  legendary  danseuse  of  the  Empyrium, 
the  eternal  belle  dame,  the  elusive  Muse  and 
the  only  real  companion  of  youth,  reveals  to 
him  the  world  of  lx.-auty. 

The  author  descril)cs  his  exjterience  in  these 
words: 

...  I  have  seen  the  arch  of  the  raintiow  ami  the  waves 
of  ripeniHK  corn;  the  falcon  flying  hi^h  in  the  air,  anti 
the  dainty  fishes  frolickiiix  amonf;  the  reeds;  the 
flight  of  the  white  cranes  against  the  sable  clouds  and 
the  fireflies  flitting  among  the  hamixxjs;  new  leaves 
trembling  —  peactxks  dancing  —  and  gazelles  leap¬ 
ing  ...  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hem  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  Divine  Urvasi  .  .  .  The  tlazzling  beauty 
of  Urvasi’s  skirt  nearly  blinded  me  and  filled  my  eyes 
with  tears  ...  1  cried  liecause  I  felt  so  helpless  .  .  . 

TTic  second  volume.  Cradle  of  the  Clouds, 
descants  upon  the  multifarious  problems  of 
adolescence,  among  which  quest  for  knowl¬ 
edge  stands  out  as  a  red  thread.  Childhood’s 
wonder  gives  place  to  youth’s  query  as  to  the 
whys  and  wherefores  behind  life.  BafSed  by 
mute  but  meaningful  indications  here  and 
there,  now  through  folklore  and  mythology, 
now  through  the  sumptuous  wealth  of  In¬ 
dia’s  natural  phenomena,  and  now  through 


glimpses  into  the  man-woman  relationship,  in¬ 
scrutable  at  that  age,  the  youth  imagines  that 
the  cradle  of  knowledge  is  the  cloud  on  which 
are  seated  Shiva  and  Ilis  Consort  Uma,  fxmr- 
ing  life-giving  rain  on  the  sun-parched  earth. 

The  hero  is  being  brought  up,  in  a  remote 
village  of  West  Bengal,  on  the  rustic  wisdom 
of  simple  country-folk.  lie  is  {letted  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  women,  esj^ecially  those  women  of 
the  primitive  tribe  of  the  Santals,  and  what 
enchanting  sketches  (ihose  has  drawn  of  those 
living,  perfect  statues  of  black  marblel  The 
main  current  of  the  story  flows  unimpeded 
like  a  torrential  Indian  river  following  its 
sinuous  course  through  valleys  and  plains. 
Sudhin  Cihosc  has  an  unusual  gift  of  ofx-ning 
secret  dcxirs  into  the  hearts  of  banal  objects 
and  ordinary  human  Ixrings  and  revealing  lit¬ 
tle  worlds  of  wonder.  But  like  a  true  Indian 
he  is  attracted  by  the  colorful  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque.  I  lere  is  the  finale  ot  a  Santal  dance: 

The  women  slowed  down  .  .  .  I  be  delicjle  agitation 
of  their  arms  anti  hands  intimated  their  willingnt'v 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  narrow  lx>uiids  .  .  .  'I'he  men 
then  grasped  the  women  by  their  fingers  and  steailied 
them.  Different  couples  were  formed,  ami  a  new 
whirling  movement  commemed,  each  man  serving  as 
a  pivot  for  his  partner  .  .  .  The  music  grew  <|Uiiker 
and  the  dancers  stepped  faster,  while  the  rhythm,  with 
faultless  precision  and  delightful  drliiacy,  floweil  un 
broken  from  limb  to  limb  .  .  .  The  musicians  struck  a 
different  note  and  the  dancing  couples  changed  part¬ 
ners  to  form  various  patterns  of  twirling  figures,  a 
swirling  whirlpcKil  of  variegated  colour. 

The  Vermilion  Hoat  carries  the  hero  from 
quest  for  knowledge  to  exploration  of  truth. 
TTiis  is  a  precarious  journey.  Awakening  of 
manhtxxl  has  now  widened  youth’s  restricted 
horizon  to  infinite  space.  Musings  of  adoles¬ 
cence  have  given  place  to  a  young  man’s  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  of  adventure.  What  was  once 
a  vague  attraction  to  women  has  now  become 
tumultuous  passion.  The  story  is  woven  round 
an  Anglo-Indian  girl,  Roma.  The  caste-IIindu 
young  student  who  has  Ixren  sent  to  Calcutta 
for  higher  studies  falls  in  love  with  a  half- 
caste  teacher  of  Latin.  It  is  a  tremendous  blow 
to  a  jxrt  Indian  prejudice.  But  this  is  how  the 
author  describes  the  culmination: 

A  tea  of  harmony  fliMxIrd  through  our  vrins  at  our 
hearts  and  limlis  fused  into  one  ...  In  embracing 
Roma,  I  knew  I  was  worshipping  Uma  .  .  .  i'or  you 
do  all  things  in  Him  when  you  aspire  bj  the  fulness 
of  joyous  existence. 

The  author’s  exploration  of  truth  has  only 
begun  and  is  following  the  method  of  neti 
nett — not  this,  not  this — the  I  lindu  process  of 
elimination.  He  has  discovered  only  one  as{)cct 
of  truth — joy,  ananda.  Joyous  existence  is  not, 
however,  the  pleasure-seeking  life  of  the  he- 
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donist.  Sudhin  Chose  is  an  adherent  of  the 
lihagavatf'ita.  To  him  Joy  of  I^ve  is  calm  like 
the  overbrimming  ocean  into  which  enter  the 
many  turbulent  waters  of  k^ima — passion. 

The  Flame  of  the  Forest  does  not  seem  to 
l>e  the  concluding  volume,  though  in  a  sense 
it  brings  the  reader  nearer  the  termination  of 
the  search.  A  tremendous  variety  of  characters 
and  episodes,  including  an  amusing  digres¬ 
sion  in  which  the  hero  collaborates  with  an 
American  journal  Ufe  tn  Technicolor,  has 
been  used  to  draw  out  the  central  figure.  Myna 
the  street  singer,  with  all  her  charm  and  na¬ 
tive  wisdom.  Myna  is  the  “flame  of  the  for¬ 
est,”  a  fire-like  flower  glowing  in  the  heart  of 
the  jungle. 

Hunger  for  the  itinerant  life  had  made 
Myna  the  companion  of  a  wandering  mounte¬ 
bank.  It  was  not  on  account  of  the  vertiginous 
attractions  of  a  large  city  that  she  had  left  her 
village  home  and  come  to  Calcutta.  She  was 
probably  imfKrlled  by  the  same  urge  that  had 
made  some  of  her  ancestors  leave  India  and 
take  to  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  wide, 
wide  world.  There  is  an  irresistible  call  of  the 
road  known  only  to  the  gypsies  and  to  those 
who  have  Ijecn  infected  with  the  Romany  lore. 

Myna  meets  the  hero  on  the  fringe  of  a 
street  crowd.  They  fall  in  love.  Not  in  an 
al(X)f,  platonic,  idealized,  touch-me-not-I-am- 
holy-and-inviolable  fashion,  but  in  a  way 
which  involves  the  body  as  well  as  the  spirit. 
What  is  love  if  it  is  not  {)er|)etual  seeking  and 
finding,  fin<ling  and  seeking?  Love,  like 
Death,  brings  salvation,  and  like  I^ath,  when 
it  receives  its  release,  it  must  find  a  new  prison, 
a  new  life  and  a  new  anguish  for  the  sake  of 
that  release  and  that  salvation.  Love  is  nos¬ 
talgia  just  as  consciousness  is  aspiration.  Ciod 
the  Absolute,  the  Unrevealed  One,  is  Kternal 
Nostalgia.  Divine  lx>ve  is  the  everlasting  long¬ 
ing  of  the  finite  soul  for  the  infinite — the  love 
of  Radha  for  Krishna. 

Myna  passes  a  mystic  message  to  the  hero 
by  touching  his  forehead  and  making  the 
gopi<handan  imprint  in  between  the  eye¬ 
brows! 

'I'hr  touch  comn  in  klrjnxr  formt.  Somrtimrt  in 
the  guiM-  of  a  sound.  Somrtimri  in  the  K^sturc  of  a 
hand.  Soinriimri  in  ihr  roar  of  the  thunder.  Maybe 
in  the  quake  i>f  a  laniltlide.  t)r  in  the  carets  of  a 
kiss  .  .  .  And  at  that  touch,  even  the  miKhtiest  rtxk 
shall  crumble  and  moulder  into  lesser  Ktaint  than  the 
finest  sand  upon  the  strand.  For  a  man  is  ground  into 
dust  before  he  it  moulded  anew  into  the  greater 
man  .  .  .  For  such  is  the  will  of  Krishna. 

Tliis  is  the  quintessence  of  Sudhin  Ghose's 
philosophy.  The  chosen  few  must  be  moulded 
anew  before  receiving  His  grace.  London 


American  Indian  Costumes 
By  J.  Craig  Sheppard 

In  1950  a  two-volume  art  portfolio  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  France,  Les  peintres  indiens  d’Amhi- 
que,  by  Oscar  B.  Jacobson  and  Jeanne  d’Ucel. 
It  consisted  of  seventy-seven  amazingly  faith¬ 
ful  reproductions  of  watercolors  by  Indian 
artists  of  twenty-seven  tribes,  ranging  from 
the  peoples  of  the  Woodlands  (Cherokees, 
Creek,  ^neca,  etc.),  the  Plains  (Sioux,  Kiowa, 
Cheyenne,  Comanche,  etc.)  to  the  Apache, 
Pueblo,  Hopi,  and  Navajo  of  the  Southwest. 
The  introduction  presented  the  historical 
background  of  Indian  painting  and  its  mod¬ 
ern  renaissance,  for  which  Dr.  Jacobson  is 
largely  responsible.  It  explained  the  Indians’ 
concept  of  art,  the  effects  aimed  for,  the  sym¬ 
bolism  involved,  the  materials  used,  the  tech¬ 
niques  develo|)ed.  Individual  biographies  of 
the  artists  were  also  included.  This  work  cre¬ 
ated  an  artistic  sensation  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  snatched  by  museums,  libraries, 
and  by  discriminating  collectors,  so  that  it  is 
now  out  of  print. 

Now,  a  two-volume  companion  piece  has 
just  been  published  in  France,  Costumes 
indiens  de  1’ Amhtque  du  Nord  (Nice,  Edi¬ 
tions  d’Art  C.  Szwedzicki,  1955,  $80).  The 
result  of  painstaking  research,  it  is  an  accurate 
presentation  of  the  clothes  the  Indians  of 
North  America  have  worn  since  the  Florida 
trilies  were  first  encountered  in  1564  and  Ixr- 
moyne  made  sketches  of  them.  We  see  the 
different  fashions  found  among  Indians 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  these  fashions  to  ^e  present  day,  as  the 
Indians  adopted  and  adapted  to  their  needs 
and  tastes  materials  of  white  men’s  manufac¬ 
ture,  giving  them  a  truly  Indian  character. 
We  note  that  their  comfortable  mcKcasins 
were  the  article  of  native  clothing  they  re¬ 
tained  longest,  and  that  they  took  the  garter 
to  their  hearts  not  only  for  utility  but  as  an 
ornament  of  lavish  fancy.  The  methods  de¬ 
vised  to  treat  the  original  Indian  materials 
and  convert  them  into  garments  are  given. 
Interesting  information  is  also  provided  con¬ 
cerning  the  wearing  of  robe,  feathers,  hair, 
etc.,  according  to  tribal  custom,  standing  in 
the  tribe,  achievement,  marital  status,  reli¬ 
gious  and  other  tabus.  TTie  fifty  splendid  illus¬ 
trations  were  painted  by  a  distinguished  Sioux 
artist,  Oscar  Howe,  under  the  direction  of  the 
author. 

Dr.  Jacobson,  who  is  an  outstanding  au¬ 
thority  on  Indians  and  Indian  art,  adds  with 
this  work  another  contribution  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  the  Indians.  More 
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than  thirty  years  ago  he  started  advising  and 
helping  some  young  Kiowa  painters  in  whom 
he  sensed  real  talent.  At  his  urging  they 
slopped  trying  to  imitate  the  white  man’s  art 
to  follow  their  own  fine  racial  tradition  and 
were  happy  to  find  someone  who  understood 
and  sympathized  with  it  instead  of  condemn¬ 
ing  it.  For  this,  and  for  his  help  unstintingly 
given,  the  Kiowa  tribe  adopted  Dr.  Jacobson 
as  an  honorary  chief.  He  exhibited  the  works 
of  the  young  painters  in  museums  over  the 
whole  United  States  and  at  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Art  Exposition  held  in  Prague,  in 
1928,  where  they  were  acclaimed  as  the  finest 
contribution  from  the  United  States.  This 
catapulted  them  into  fame;  as  a  result,  a  port¬ 
folio  Kiowa  Art  was  published  in  1929  by 
h'ditions  d’Art  C.  Szwedzicki. 

Artists  from  many  tribes  then  sought  the 
help  of  Dr.  Jacobson,  who  suddenly  found 
himself  mentor,  advisor,  and  father  confessor 

M  M 


An  unusual  type  of  encyclopedic  reference  work  is 
l>emx  published  by  the  Kowohit  'I'aschenbuch  Verlag 
in  Hamburg.  It  is  entitled  Kowohhs  deutuhe  Enzy- 
l(lopuJie  (KI)H)  and  consists  of  a  series  of  mono¬ 
graphic  studies,  some  original,  some  reprints,  and  some 
translations.  Kach  volume  is  on  some  broad  subfect 
and  IS  accompanied  by  an  “Enzykiopadisches  Stich- 
wort,"  a  bibliography,  and  a  sketch  of  the  author. 
Often  there  are  illustrations. 

Sixteen  volumes  have  been  issued  thus  far,  covering 
such  subjects  as  the  Peruvian  empire  of  the  Incas,  an¬ 
cient  (ireek  religion,  Freud  and  his  influence,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  physics,  iiUHlern  art,  Asia  in  the  morlern  world, 
economic  cycles,  and  nuMlern  Americans.  Flach  volume 
has  an  index,  but  it  is  planned  to  issue  cumulative 
indexes  ultimately  which  will  have  the  practical  value 
of  an  cncyclo|>e(ba.  Flach  volume  is  miHlestly  priced 
at  I>.M  1.90,  and  subscriptions  may  be  placed  at  spe¬ 
cial  rates. 

iMwrerue  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuchy  Ijhranet 

“A  5112  page  volume  in  Arabic  .  .  .  contains  the  col¬ 
lected  papers  and  studies  (33  in  numlier)  presented  at 
the  (Colloquium  on  Islamic  Culture  in  Its  Relation  to 
the  (Contemporary  World,  which  was  sponsored  by 
Princeton  University  and  the  Library  of  (Congress  in 
1953.  The  collection  was  made  by  .Mohammad  Kha- 
lafallah.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  I.rtters  at  Alexandria 
University,  and  there  is  an  intriHluction  by  Bayard 
Dfxlge,  formerly  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut." 

Ijhrary  of  Congress  Information  Bulletin 


to  many  Indian  painters  scattered  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Also  (since  they  all 
needed  financial  remuneration)  Dr.  Jacobson 
opened  markets  for  them  by  exhibiting  and 
selling  their  productions.  During  the  depres¬ 
sion,  having  been  asked  to  direct  the  Artists’ 
Relief  Project  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  Dr, 
Jacobson  fought  to  have  relief  extended  to 
Indian  as  well  as  to  White  artists.  His  success 
added  another  chore  to  his  extra<urricular 
activities  since  he  had  to  shoulder  Indian  re¬ 
lief  also. 

He  has  been  a  very  busy  man:  Director  of 
the  Art  School  and  the  Museum  of  Art  that 
he  organized  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
until  he  retired  in  1950,  a  painter  of  Western 
landscapes,  lecturer,  and  writer.  His  “Indian 
Life,’’  a  pure  labor  of  love,  has  given  him  great 
joy.  The  world  of  Art  is  deeply  indebted  to 
him. 

Oslo 
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A  very  helpful  bibliography  of  contemporary  Span¬ 
ish  literature  (No.  2,  1954)  was  published  by  the 
Modern  I.anguagc  Association  section  on  Spanish  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Twentieth  Ontury.  The  material  is 
grouficd  as  follows:  poetry,  drama,  novel,  short  story, 
miKellancous,  general  criticism,  Catalan.  The  biblio¬ 
graphical  data  are  given  together  with  references  as  to 
where  reviews  of  the  works  may  be  found.  Ojpies 
may  be  purchased  by  writing  to  Box  773,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

"Presented  in  Japanese  by  Budo  no  kai,  one  of 
Tokyo's  several  miNlern  theater  groups,  (iarcia  lairca's 
Im  iusa  de  Bernarda  Alha  had  a  successful  ten-day  run 
last  October.  The  prixluction  was  praised  by  critics, 
one  of  whom  likened  its  poignancy  to  that  of  a  Creek 
tragedy." 

Ilitpania 

"A  fear  often  voiced  by  both  British  and  American 
critics  today  is  that  the  extreme  application  of  the  (ier- 
manic  method  among  American  scholars  is  burdening 
Fmglish  literature  with  an  ini|>enetrable  crust  of  learn¬ 
ing  inimical  to  appreciation,  enjoyment,  and  compre¬ 
hension  Itself.  Though  ‘(iermanic  meihixl’  is  a  broad 
term,  it  signifies  to  most  critics  hordes  of  annotations 
interrupting  the  reader's  intelligent  grappling  with  the 
text;  irrelevant  or  iiKonsequential  bxitiiotes  nagging  at 
the  reader's  eye  as  he  scant  a  masterpiece.  .  .  ." 

Don  M.  Wolfe  in  The  | London)  Timet 
laterary  Supplement 
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Ijr$  Ahlin.  Kvinna  J(vinna.  Stockholm. 
B<jnnicr.  1955,  2?2  pages.  15.50  kr. 

Tills  love  story  set  in  mid-nineteenth  century 
Sweden  is  unusual  Ixith  in  style  and  narrative. 
The  action  centers  around  Torgny  Larsson,  a 
young  construction  worker  who  is  compelled 
to  leave  his  home  and  his  wife  to  find  work 
elsewhere.  The  story  of  his  wanderings  is  a 
fine  picture  of  Swedish  s<x:iety  four  genera¬ 
tions  back,  hut  it  is  also  a  profound  and  psy¬ 
chologically  true  story  of  the  relationship  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  in  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  terms.  Stylistically,  it  is  Ah- 
lin’s  most  mature  work,  replete  with  signifi¬ 
cant  details,  sensitive  in  the  [Kirtrayal  of  hu¬ 
man  emotion,  vigorous,  and  fresh.  Ahlin,  a 
prcnluctive  hut  careful  writer,  has  reached  a 
new  |X)int  in  his  literary  development  with 
this  Ixxik,  a  jxiint  that  promises  to  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  im|x»rtant  {xrricxf  in  his  career, 
iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y 

^  Max  Auh.  Ciertos  cuentos.  Mexico.  Ro- 
hredo.  1955.  2?7  pages. 

- Cuentos  ciertos.  Mexico.  Robredo. 

1955,  165  pages. 

A  prolific  poet,  author,  critic,  and  Spanish 
exile  now  living  in  Mexico,  Max  Auh  has 
been  frequently  an<l  favorably  reviewed  in 
the  pages  of  this  journal.  Collected  in  these 
two  volumes  are  twenty-eight  of  his  short 
stories  which  vary  greatly  in  Ixith  theme  and 
length.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  same  wry,  stimetimcs  macabre 
sense  of  humor  and  a  view  of  mankind  which 
is  disabused,  ironic  and  yet  compassionate.  In 
these  stories  Aub  reveals  his  virtuosity  as  a 
writer,  for  some  of  them  are  fragmentary  and 
autobiographical,  others  straightforward  and 
realistic,  and  yet  others  epistolary  and  para¬ 
bolic.  f)n  the  whole,  he  is  outstanding  in  nar¬ 
rative  |X)wer  and  (lerhaps  more  fortunate  in 
his  choice  of  theme  and  approach  than  he  is 
in  creating  sympathetic  and  memorable  char¬ 
acters. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

Marcelle  Auclair.  La  vie  de  Jean  Jaures, 
ou  la  France  d’avant  1914.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1954.  673  pages  -f-  16  plates.  900  fr. 

Let  not  the  style — colloquial,  journalistic — 


create  a  false  impression:  This  is  a  great  book 
on  a  great  subject.  As  a  piece  of  research,  it  is 
solid;  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  alive;  above  all,  it 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  Jaures,  at  the  same 
time  practical  and  generous.  Jean  Jaures 
(1859-1914),  defender  of  Dreyfus,  apostle  of 
Socialist  unity,  advocate  of  peace,  was  mur¬ 
dered  on  the  eve  of  World  War  One,  and  now 
reposes  in  the  Paris  Pantheon.  I  le  was  the 
greatest  statesman  in  France  and  in  Europe 
half  a  century  ago:  a  rich  culture,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  eloquence,  an  unblemished  private  life, 
anti  a  great  heart.  The  btxtk  gives  the  program 
of  the  French  Socialist  Parly  in  1902:  It  could 
be  endorsed  by  many  who  voted  for  President 
Eisenhower.  1  wonder  at  the  vividness  with 
which  Marcelle  Auclair  can  present  these  re¬ 
mote  ages,  quorum  pars  parva  fui. 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Mariano  Azuela.  Im  maldicidn.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Fxon6mica.  1955.  230 
pages.  $16  m/mex. 

This  is  the  posthumous  and  previously  un¬ 
edited  novel  of  Mexico’s  beloved  Mariano 
Azuela.  Unlike  some  of  bis  earlier  novels  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution,  published  on  coarse 
paper,  lytras  Mexicanas  pays  homage  to  one 
of  Spanish  America’s  great  writers  with  this 
fine  publication.  JTon  Mariano’s  setting  is 
urban  and  modern.  His  style  is  dramatically 
fresh  and  straightforward.  His  language  is 
full  of  that  Mexican  vitality,  and  his  idiom  is 
colorful  and  rich  in  the  Azuela  tradition.  His 
characters,  like  clay  figures  of  Mexican  types 
which  come  to  life,  are  molded  in  the  social 
symmetry  of  Mexican  manners,  its  psychology, 
and  its  distinguishable  national  temperament. 
But  liest  of  all,  Don  .Mariano’s  astute  observa¬ 
tion  exposes  the  bureaucratic  ccjrruption  and 
opportunistic  manipulations  of  the  new  breed 
of  fx)liticos  and  demagogues  of  the  new  order, 
with  the  satiric  hand  of  the  reformer  and  the 
realism  of  the  spectator. 

Manuel  II.  Guerra 
University  of  Rochester 

Pi'o  Raroja.  El  pais  vasco.  Barcelona.  Des- 
tino.  1953.  520  pages,  ill.  -f-  5  maps. 

It  has  been  said  of  Pio  Baroja,  one  of  Spain’s 
greatest  living  authors,  that  he  is  a  strange 
man,  cynical,  pessimistic,  outspoken,  an  un- 
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abashed  rcjwrtcr  of  depravity,  corruption,  and 
misery;  but  that  there  is  a  softness  hidden  un¬ 
der  his  crusty  exterior.  It  is  this  latter  quality 
that  pervades  his  picture  of  the  beloved  land 
of  his  birth. 

One  of  an  excellent  series  of  guide  books, 
published  by  Ediciones  Destino,  El  pais  vasco 
has  little  form  or  pattern,  but  is  a  kind  of 
ample  scrapbxxjk,  full  to  overflowing  with  an 
old  man’s  memories — a  sort  of  leisurely, 
rambling  journey  through  the  Basque  coun¬ 
try,  with  stops  to  admire  some  old  castle  and 
learn  its  legends  of  witches  and  bloody  deeds, 
to  study  the  architectural  antiquities  of  town 
or  village,  or  to  listen  to  a  dissertation  on  the 
Basque  soul,  psychology,  and  mores. 

There  are  adequate  maps,  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  the  French  as  well 
as  the  Spanish  part  of  the  Basque  country  is 
described. 

Edward  Ijtrocque  Tinkler 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Jens  Bjprneboe.  Jonas.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 

1955.  343  pages.  22  kr. 

The  distinguished  Norwegian  author  Sigurd 
Hoel  has  called  Jens  Bj0rneboc’s  novel  Jonas 
“the  most  imjxirtant  Norwegian  novel  since 
the  war.’’  Though  other  critics  do  not  go  quite 
scj  far,  one  can  say  with  assurance  that  this  is 
the  outstanding  Norwegian  novel  of  the  last 
few  years  and  Ijelongs  to  the  select  group  of 
novels  of  the  greatest  imjx)rtance  since  the 
war. 

The  story  surrounds  the  fate  of  eight  year 
old  Jonas  who  is  a  victim  of  the  imjiersonal 
mechanism  of  the  modern  state  school  system 
in  Norway.  Jonas’s  difficulties  in  school  are 
caused  by  word-blindness  and  by  the  teacher’s 
lack  of  understanding  of  his  problem.  She 
forces  him  to  Ixrcome  more  and  more  self- 
critical,  lonely,  and  nervous.  Jonas  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  an  idiot,  and  as  a 
result  he  becomes  an  introvert.  TTirough  the 
help  of  kind  jxrople  Jonas  is  sent  to  a  private 
school,  where  he  breaks  away  from  his  iso¬ 
lation  and  is  straightened  out. 

The  author  Jens  Bj0rnelx>e,  who  is  also  a 
schotd  teacher,  has  not  intended  this  novel  to 
l)e  a  mere  study  of  an  individual’s  difficulties 
in  school,  but  it  is  an  attack  on  the  whole  Nor¬ 
wegian  educational  system.  Due  to  the  strong 
com|)etition  for  admission  to  the  higher 
grades,  a  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
marks  received,  and  Bj0rneboe  attacks  vio¬ 
lently  the  atmosphere  thus  produced.  He  also 
objects  to  many  other  asfsects  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  which,  he  Itelieves,  cause  an  un¬ 
healthy  feeling  of  tension  among  the  students. 


Many  critics  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  value 
in  Bj0rneboe’s  attack,  but  they  also  feel  he 
paints  a  darker  picture  of  conditions  than  that 
which  exists. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl(holm 

Martin  Buber.  Sehertum.  Kciln.  Hegner. 
1955.  74  pages.  5.80  dm. 

The  first  of  these  two  Biblical  essays  deals 
with  Abraham.  Analysis  reveals  that  the  Bible 
assigns  the  patriarch  a  threefold  function:  The 
origin  of  Israel,  the  role  of  Israel  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  mankind  into  nations,  the  Ix-ginning 
of  prophecy.  The  second  essay  stresses  the 
thought  that  the  genuine  task  of  propheth<K)d 
is  to  confront  man  with  his  ability  to  ch<K)sc 
iKtwccn  grxxJ  and  evil.  This  is  a  timely  chal¬ 
lenge  to  those  who  would  alxlicate  to  fate 
their  individual  and  collective  resftonsibilities. 
The  affirmation  that  man  himself  holds  the 
choice  of  human  destiny  is  a  mighty  ho|>e. 
One  rejoices  to  see  such  jsositive  results  of  de¬ 
tailed  textual  investigation  which  so  often 
merely  produces  knowledge  but  no  under¬ 
standing.  Both  discourses  illustrate  the  fruit¬ 
ful  results  that  flow  from  Bul)er’s  ap|)ro.ich  to 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  this  pub¬ 
lishing  house  has  l)egun  to  reprint  (see  li.A. 
29:4,  p.  444). 

Max  Selinger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

**  Ivan  Bunm.  O  Chel{hove  (Nezul^onthen- 
naia  rubopts').  .New  York.  Chekhov. 
1955.  412  pages.  $3. 

When  Ivan  Bunin  died  in  1953,  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  a  biography  of  Chekhov.  It  was  a  work 
of  love,  for  not  only  had  (diekhov  lieen  one 
of  the  giants  of  Russian  literature,  but  also  a 
close  {Krrsonal  friend  of  Bunin’s,  d'he  volume 
under  review  brings  together  all  the  notes 
made  by  Bunin  in  the  preparation  of  this 
study.  The  editors  have  left  the  manuscript 
untouched,  and  as  a  result,  there  are  some 
rejxrtitions,  discrepancies,  and  the  picture  that 
emerges  is  somewhat  uneven  and  fragmen¬ 
tary. 

'ITie  future  biographers  of  either  writer  will 
make  much  use  of  Bunin’s  {)ersonal  reminis¬ 
cences  about  his  encounters  and  talks  with 
(Chekhov.  They  will  also  l)e  interested  in 
Bunin’s  moving  account  of  Chekhov’s  great 
secret  love  for  Mme  Avilova,  the  first  full 
description  of  the  epivide,  it  seems,  to  have 
ap[)earcd  in  print.  But  more  interesting  and 
revealing  still  are  the  candid  |xjrtraits  of  Ixjth 
Bunin  and  Chekhov  that  emerge  from  the 
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scattered  notes  published  here.  On  every  page 
and  in  every  quotation  we  vividly  perceive  the 
contrast  Itctween  the  somewhat  aloof  and 
“aristfHjratic”  literary  purism  of  Bunin  and 
('hekhov’s  warm,  humane  vitality  (despite 
the  gnawing  disease). 

For  Bunin,  literature  was  a  matter  of 
wholehearted  dedication,  almost  a  cult;  no 
extraneous  concerns,  such  as  politics,  philos¬ 
ophy,  or  scKial  problems,  should  ever  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  it.  Chekhov  too,  according  to  Bunin, 
thought  of  writing  exclusively  as  self-expres¬ 
sion  and  the  creation  of  heautv  through  the 
magic  of  words.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
('hekhov — as  a  writer — was  not  concerned 
with  the  social,  economic,  or  political  implica- 
ti«»ns  of  what  he  described.  He  never  let  him¬ 
self  be  engagS  (politically  or  philosophically) 
and  remained  simply  a  writer  dedicated  to 
his  craft.  To  Bunin,  therefore,  he  was  perhaps 
the  purest  genius  of  Russian  prose;  every 
sketch  and  note  in  this  volume  serves  to  il¬ 
lustrate  this  judgment. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarl(  University 

^  ('amilo  Jos^  Cela.  El  gallego  y  su  cuadrilla. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1955.  291  pages.  55 
ptas. 

Although  celebrated  largely  for  his  novels, 
which  have  given  him  the  position  of  Spain’s 
numlter  one  novelist,  Ola  also  cultivates  the 
travel  genre,  [x>etry,  and  the  short  story.  Sub¬ 
stantially  the  present  collection  consists  of 
short  short  stories,  although  the  author  de¬ 
fines  the  apunte  carpetovetdnico  as  neither 
article  nor  short  story  but  rather  a  “bittersweet 
sketch,  halfway  l)etween  caricature  and  water- 
color  ...  of  a  morceau  de  vie  peculiar  to  a 
given  milieu.”  F.ach  apunte  is  only  two  or 
three  pages  in  length.  A  bizarre  galaxy  of 
tyfies  parade  in  this  collection,  including  crim¬ 
inals,  bullfighters,  schemers,  businessmen,  and 
others.  Although  humorous  in  tone,  the 
apuntes  reflect  the  author’s  deep-seated  pessi¬ 
mism. 

Jacob  Omstein 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  AuJ  fremden 
Strassen:  1919-1945.  Wien.  Dcsch.  1955. 
319  pages.  1 1.50  dm. 

In  his  grim  narrative  depicting  a  thousand 
and  one  dreadful  glimpses  of  his  voluntary 
flight  from  the  evil  forces  of  Nazism,  Csokor 
describes  one  man’s  horrid  odyssey,  set  against 
the  colorful  background  of  Poland,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Italy,  whose  centuries-old  his¬ 
tory  has  hardly  witnessed  any  similar  up¬ 


heavals,  paired  with  tragedy,  heroism,  and 
utter  defeat  of  all  existing  norms.  These  are 
sketches  of  almost  breathtaking  intensity, 
gripping  in  their  unreserved  nakedness,  over¬ 
whelming  by  the  sheer  fathomless  amount  of 
human  endurance,  intermixed  with  the  fate 
of  countless  wanderers,  driven  across  borders 
and  herded  like  cattle  into  all  modern  means 
of  mass  flight,  arc  pensive  thoughts  as  to  the 
unsolved  riddles  of  the  Why  and  the  Whence 
of  war,  persecution,  and  senseless  murder. 

Csokor  neither  exaggerated  nor  sweetened 
his  experiences;  his  is  not  the  thunderous 
voice  of  an  accuser  or  the  one  clamoring  for 
tears  and  pity.  Still  you  gain  the  impression 
that  this  book  had  to  i)c  written,  even  if  it  may 
not  give  the  final  answer  to  all  its  implicit 
problems,  as  the  over  all  rejxirt  of  one  who 
was  miraculously  saved  and  as  everlasting 
memento  against  the  human  heart’s  shameful 
inertia.  As  such  it  will  l)c  long  remembered 
in  the  list  of  Csokor’s  cogent  prose,  notwith¬ 
standing  minor  (xditical  alierrations  which, 
however,  Ixrar  the  date-mark  of  a  past  allied 
constellation. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York.,  N.  Y. 

**  Stig  Dagcrman.  Vart  behov  av  trbst.  Olof 
Lagcrcrantz,  cd.  Stockholm.  Norstedt. 
1955.  294  pages.  16.50  kr. 

Stig  Dagcrman  was  thirty-one  years  old  when 
he  was  prematurely  snatched  away  by  death. 
One  of  the  most  promising  figures  among  the 
young  Swedish  writers,  he  was  a  poet,  novel¬ 
ist,  short  story  writer,  essayist,  and  journalist 
as  well  as  a  writer  for  the  Swedish  radio  and 
the  Swedish  films.  This  selection  from  his 
works,  made  by  Olof  Lagcrcrantz,  is  designed 
to  bring  out  not  only  specimens  of  his  best  in 
poetry  and  prose,  but  also  enough  biographical 
data  and  enough  significant  ideological  ex¬ 
pressions  to  show  the  writer  in  development 
as  well  as  at  his  highest  attainments.  The  book 
is  well  done  and  extremely  interesting.  It 
seems  to  be  a  labor  of  love. 

Stefan  Einarsson 
Johns  llopl{ins  University 

^  Max  Friseb.  Stiller.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhr- 
kamp.  1954.  577  pages.  17.50  dm. 

This  is  a  novel  about  the  artist  Stiller  who  un¬ 
der  strange  circumstances  tries  to  cross  the 
border  to  his  native  country,  Switzerland.  He 
is  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  from  where,  while 
writing  an  account  of  his  life,  he  fights  the 
“authorities”  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as 
Kafka’s  K.  did  from  the  outside.  Through  the 
account’s  many-colored  experiences  it  becomes 
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apparent  that  Stiller,  in  order  to  escape  his 
identity,  had  formerly  left  his  wife,  relatives, 
and  friends.  All  of  them  he  is  to  meet  again, 
however,  when  they  come  to  testify  to  his 
identity  in  prison.  After  his  acquittal  Stiller  is 
to  exjxrrience  the  death  of  his  wife  whom  he 
had  failed  in  his  love  and  thus  burdened  him¬ 
self  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  that  establishes  the 
im[x)ssibility  of  regaining  his  identity. 

I'risch  is  a  vigorous  and  an  intelligent  writ¬ 
er,  a  man  of  great  sensibility,  much  humor 
and  wit.  Having  read  the  novel,  one  only  be¬ 
gins  to  wonder  whether  almost  six  hundred 
pages  were  necessary  to  exploit  this  somewhat 
Katkaesque  theme. 

F.dgar  Ijohner 
New  York,  University 

^  (lerd  (jaiser.  Das  Schiff  im  Berg,  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  1955.  192  pages.  9.50  dm. 
I'he  elalx>ration  of  an  idea  into  a  gripping 
story,  the  interweaving  of  man’s  history,  psy¬ 
chology,  stKiology,  and  problematics  generally, 
making  skilful  use  of  motifs  from  many 
spheres,  is  this  archeological  novel  by  one  of 
(iermany’s  newer  novelists,  this  being  his 
third  novel. 

•Much  more  than  mere  science  fiction, 
(iaiser’s  Ixxik  employs  the  formal  trick  of 
entries  “aus  dem  Zettelkasten  des  Peter  I  lag- 
mann,”  a  geologist  who,  with  the  collalxira- 
tion  of  a  young  woman  zcxdogist,  is  exploring 
a  mountain,  searching  fur  a  legendary  lost 
ship. 

An  entire  human  panorama  ojiens  up.  The 
style  is  direct,  the  sus()ensc  sustained,  the 
jihilosophical  overtones  are  moving,  for  the 
history  of  the  hill  is  the  timed  yet  timeless 
history  of  man. 

Herman  Salinger 

Duke  University 

.Vfarnix  CJijsen.  De  oudste  zoon.  ’s  Ciraven- 
hage.  Stols.  1955.  18?  pages.  7.90  fl. 

The  strong-willed  mother  of  the  “elder  son,” 
Hugo,  so  completely  forms  him  to  suit  her 
purfxises  that  he  Ix-comes  a  “jierfect  son”  but 
a  caricature  of  a  normal  man,  immune  to  love 
and  friendship,  singlemindedly  devoted  to 
her — and  the  family  business,  lliis  Oedipus 
theme  is  effectively  symixjlized  at  the  end  of 
the  story  by  a  blexx]  transfusion  from  son  to 
dying  mother.  A  younger  brother  who  risks 
all  for  art  and  love,  two  uncles,  one  half  vicious 
and  self-indulgent,  the  other  a  failure  who  has 
nevertheless  saved  his  soul,  and  a  blowsy 
amorous  female  provide  ironic  contrast. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 


**  Albrecht  Cioes.  Erfullter  Augenbhek- 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  F'ischer.  1955.  98  pages. 
The  title  of  this  little  anthology  derives  from 
the  first  of  nineteen  selections  from  (Iocs’s 
work  Ixrtwccn  19?6  and  1953.  His  |XK:try  is 
fluent  and  musical,  but  difficult  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  His  deceptively  simple  prose  requires 
careful  reading  for  complete  understanding. 
He  expresses  gratitude  for  inspiration  from 
old  favorites  ranging  from  (loethc  and  Mo¬ 
zart  to  I  Icssc  and  'Fhomas  Mann.  Most  ap- 
jxaling,  however,  to  the  average  reader  arc 
the  little  stories  “llcgegnung  in  Ungarn”  atid 
“Karfrcitag  1945”  which  reflect  the  author’s 
bitter  recollections  of  his  service  as  an  army 
chaplain  on  the  eastern  front. 

Waldo  C.  Peebles 
Boston  University 

**  Kamdn  (Idmcz  dc  la  Serna.  Antologia. 
Cincuenta  afios  de  vida  literaria.  (luillermo 
dc  Torre,  comp.  Buenos  Aires.  1955.  492 
pages.  $46  m/arg. 

An  interesting  cx|x*riment:  The  five  leading 
Argentine  Ixxik  publishers  offer  a  joint  Fests¬ 
chrift  to  Kamdn  in  celebration  of  his  “Cloldcn 
Wedding  Anniversary  with  l.iteraturc.”  The 
Prologue  by  (luillermo  dc  'Forre  is  a  gtxxl 
introduction  to  the  humorist’s  life  and  works; 
the  bibliography  is  comprehensive  and  up  to 
the  minute.  Torre’s  selection  is  cpiite  catholic 
aiul  only  an  unreasonable  Kamonista  will 
(|uibblc  alxjut  sins  of  omission.  The  liest  and 
most  extensive  section  is  the  autobiographical 
chapter  entitled  “Automoribundia,”  where  the 
author  is  not  licing  delilx-rately  and  constantly 
witty.  Perhaps  some  rcailcrs  will  agree  with 
F.rrnilo  Abreu  (Idmcz:  “(Idmcz  de  la  Serna 
cs  eso:  un  monstruo  gordo,  lundtico  y  empi- 
[lado.  Su  estilo  es  igual.  Yo  lo  admiro  |x‘ro  no 
lo  aguanto.”  Or,  as  I’crclman  says,  “(Ihacun 
a  son  g<X).” 

Fdmundo  Carcta-Gir/jn 
University  of  Oregon 

^  .Martin  A.  Hansen.  Konkyljen.  K0lx-n- 
havn.  (lyldcndal.  1955.  204  pages.  15.75 
kr. 

The  prominent  Danish  novelist’s  recent  «leath 
is  brought  into  frxus  as  a  literary  loss  by  this 
[xisthumous  edition  of  un|)ublished  tales.  I'ive 
of  the  nine  derive  from  sensitive  childhcxid 
memories  partly  reflecting  the  war,  one  is  a 
reworked  chapter  from  an  earlier  novel, 
Lykkehge  KrtstoQer,  one  concerns  the  late 
eighteenth  century  cattle  plague  and  serfdom, 
and  two  cleverly  use  a  Rip  van  Winkle  motive. 
Most  impressive  arc  (xrrhaps  llaavn,  sound 
ing  a  hallucinated  “aimless  spirit,  a  Satan, 
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night  itself,”  and  Den  Retjardige,  the  tragedy 
of  a  bibulous  sculptor  and  his  humiliated  wife. 
San/(t  Hans/ Ajten  and  Hudbringeren  mirror 
Northern  nature’s  magic.  Daniel  is  a  hymn  to 
Christian  humility. 

Thor  /.  Bect(^ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

^  Felix  Hartlaub.  Das  Gesamtwerl{:  Dich- 

tungen,  Tagebucher.  Frankfurt  a.M. 

S.  Fischer.  1955.  476  pages  -f*  ^  plates. 
21.50  dm. 

ITie  death  of  Felix  Hartlaub  in  the  catas¬ 
trophe  of  April  1945  deprived  German  litera¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  representative  authors  of 
the — then — younger  generation.  Besides  some 
parts  of  his  work,  such  as  the  “War  Diary” 
and  Parthenope,  which  have  been  published 
l)efore,  his  sister,  the  novelist  (/eno  Hartlaub, 
has  now  made  available  also  the  rest  of  his 
production,  much  of  it,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
consisting  of  fragments  and  projects  which  in¬ 
dicate  what  the  author  might  have  achieved  if 
fate  had  not  cut  short  his  career.  The  "novella” 
Parthenope,  rich  with  the  color  of  place  and 
time,  but,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  the  un¬ 
canny  im{x>nderables  of  human  existence,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Kleist  and  Hofmannsthal.  The 
same  masterly  handling  of  C»erman  prose  in 
which  Hartlauh  has  very  few  equals  among 
his  contemporaries,  also  appears  in  the  great 
fragment  of  the  “Journey  of  Tobias,”  in 
which  a  Biblical  motive  is  turned  into  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  daydreams  and  fears  of  modern 
man.  The  short  stories  “Tlie  Children’s  Cru¬ 
sade”  and  Schlitters  are,  in  spite  of  certain 
shortcomings,  striking  dcKuments  of  early 
maturity,  written  as  they  were  by  a  fourteen 
year  old  schcxdboy;  and  he  was  only  sixteen 
when  he  wrote  the  symlxilic  drama,  “The 
l.ost  Gcxl,”  in  which  classical  and  Shake- 
s|)earean  traditions  form  a  strange  blend  with 
surrealistic  symbolism. 

The  author’s  major  claim  for  consideration 
as  a  master  of  (ierman  prose  will  rest  on  his 
diaries  which  fill  nearly  half  of  the  bcx)k.  The 
“War  Diary”  of  the  Ph.D.  turned  technical 
sergeant  in  charge  of  a  recording  job  in  Hit¬ 
ler’s  headquarters  will  survive  as  a  document 
humain  of  this  age;  a  counterpart  to  Jiinger’s 
diaries,  these  notes  embody  the  intellectual’s 
attcm|)t  lx)th  to  understand  and  to  ward  off, 
by  analysis  and  irony,  the  demonic  forces  of  a 
world  in  disintegration.  The  book  also  in¬ 
cludes  abstracts  from  letters  and  some  draw¬ 
ings  which  illustrate  also  the  author’s  artistic 
abilities. 

Felix  M.  W assermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


TTieodor  Heuss.  Wiirdigungen.  Reden, 
Aujsdtze  und  liriefe  aus  den  jahren  1949- 
7956.  Hans  Bott,  ed.  Tubingen.  Wunder¬ 
lich.  1955.  440  pages.  16.80  dm. 

I  had  never  read  a  single  word  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cjerman  Federal  Republic,  though 
I  knew  of  Heuss  as  the  author  of  some  major 
biographies  and  of  many  historical  essays. 
After  this  collection  of  impromptu  talks,  im¬ 
peccably  edited  and  printed,  I  shall  read  every 
printed  word  of  Heuss’s.  For  I  know  of  no 
other  contemporary  writer  of  equal  originality, 
breadth,  and  soundness  in  f  Jermany.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  are  not  ghost-written  papers,  they  are 
j)ersonal  expressions  loosely  $ha()ed  by  the 
moment,  rich  in  historical  association  and 
parallel,  full  of  recollections  from  his  own 
varied  exj)eriences.  The  historian  and  critic, 
tired  of  the  journalistic  clalx)rations  by  bright 
poseurs  eager  for  the  noble  catch-word,  can¬ 
not  but  breathe  freely  in  this  wholesome  air 
of  sound  knowledge,  clear  intelligence,  and 
warm  conviction  poured  out  of  the  vital 
moment  with  enviable  freshness.  Many  an 
event  of  the  last  hundred  years  takes  on  a  new 
significance  when  evaluated  by  a  man  of  such 
intellectual  and  moral  vitality.  For  all  the  old- 
world  culture,  personal  experience,  and  bright¬ 
ness  would  be  little  if  we  did  not  feel  l>ehind 
its  sound  reality  a  greater  force,  the  force  of 
character.  This  is  not  just  a  representative 
man  of  wonderfully  sound  instinct;  this  is 
first  of  all  a  man  who  has  convictions  and  is 
not  afraid  of  praising  or  attacking  the  dead 
as  well  as  the  quick. 

Theodor  Heuss  Ijelongs  not  only  to  a  tra¬ 
dition  in  literary,  social,  and  political  history, 
though  belonging  there  gave  him  his  wealth 
of  knowledge;  he  first  of  all  Wongs  to  a 
Heimat,  Swabia,  from  which  he  has  drawn 
subtlety  and  emotional  riches.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  discovered  this  wondrous  septua¬ 
genarian  will  have  joyous  weeks  ahead  of 
them.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

Roger  Ikor.  Les  fils  d'Avrom.  I:  Im  greffe 
de  printemps.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1955. 
301  pages.  590  fr. 

Roger  ikor,  who  has  made  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  by  the  novels  A  travers  nos  deserts  and 
/vr  grands  moyens,  proves  again  in  this  ab¬ 
sorbing  treatment  of  the  all  too  human  side 
of  social  problems  that  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  French  novelists  has  definitely  aban¬ 
doned  the  exaggerated  mannerisms  of  their 
immediate  predecessors  and  reverted  to  the 
realistic  description  of  palpable  everyday  con¬ 
flicts  inherent  in  normal  human  life.  It  is  gocxJ 


to  see  that  the  most  recent  trend  leads  back 
from  existentialist  sjKcuIations  and  the  more 
or  less  morbid  characters  involved  in  them  to 
the  solid  bases  of  the  old  naturalistic  school,  as 
represented  by  Flauliert,  Maupassant  and  the 
best  creations  of  Fmile  Zola. 

In  La  greffe  de  printemps  (to  be  translated 
perhaps  as  “Transplantation  in  the  Prime  of 
Life”)  Ikor  deals  with  the  almost  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulties  and  woes  a  family  of  Russian- 
jewish  immigrants  meets  in  their  desperate 
attempts  at  integration  into  their  French  en¬ 
vironment  and  of  amalgamation  with  that 
strange  populace.  Albeit  these  Eastern  Jews 
are  refugees  from  Czarist  fiersecution  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  Ixrginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  their  experiences 
seem  to  Ise  far  away  from  those  of  the  atomic 
age,  there  is  the  eternal  pattern  of  sociological 
adjustment  problems,  to  be  found  among 
other  types  of  immigrants  and  other  nations, 
and  we  may  l)e  surprised  to  discover  many 
similarities  with  the  reactions  among  even  the 
various  groups  of  American  immigrants  with 
the  most  different  backgrounds.  When  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  kind  of  problems,  hu¬ 
man  beings  react  the  same  way  in  every  con¬ 
tinent,  every  climate  and,  stranger  still,  every 
social  stratum.  The  author  is  wise  enough  to 
show  that  you  cannot  expect  too  much  under¬ 
standing  for  migrants  from  other  shores  and 
civilizations,  considering  that  natives  of  the 
same  country  discriminate  against  their  fellow 
men  in  other  regions,  as  the  Parisians  are 
looked  upon  with  distrust  in  Virclay,  a  little 
village  in  the  nearby  Ile-de-France. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Eyvind  Johnson.  Tidens  gang.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1955.  472  pages.  21.50  kr. 

Three  unusual  personalities  who  were  in 
Johnsr)n’s  Komantish  beriittelse  (195?)  rcap- 
|)ear  in  this  lx)ok.  The  middle  aged  author 
Yngve  CJarans,  his  |X)litical  cousin  CJreger, 
and  the  young  poet  Olle  are  the  principal 
characters;  and  among  the  three  Johnson  man¬ 
ages  to  draw  a  remarkable  [xjrtrait  tjf  western 
European  man,  alx)ve  all  in  his  artistic  and 
political  life.  The  setting  in  Paris  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  1920’s  is  esf)ecially  conducive  to 
the  development  of  this  theme.  Olle’s  observa¬ 
tions  are  significant  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  Johnson’s  own  intellectual  development. 
Tfie  book  as  a  whole  is  exceptionally  cohesive 
and  clear  for  a  drxument  that  has  so  many 
piersonal  implications  for  the  author,  and  both 
this  work  and  Romanttsh^  beriittelse  will  oc- 
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cupy  an  important  place  in  the  annals  of 
Swedish  literature  of  the  Fifties. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Ernst  Jiinger.  Am  Sarazenenturm.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Klostermann.  1955.  156  pages. 
8.50  dm. 

Ernst  Jiinger’s  poetic  genius  manifests  itself 
most  conclusively  in  his  Reisetagebiicher.  As 
he  sees  with  the  eyes  of  a  painter,  he  draws 
lines  that  are  clear  and  precise,  uses  a  full 
scale  of  vivid,  fresh  colors,  and  creates  acutely- 
sensed  textural  qualities.  But  the  author  not 
only  thus  describes;  he  also  reveals  by  blend¬ 
ing  the  aesthetic  with  the  metaphysical.  Am 
Sarazenenturm  (remembrances  of  a  reyent 
summer  in  Sardinia)  is  such  an  exercise  in 
magic  realism,  perhaps  the  most  successful 
one  yet  undertaken  by  the  author.  Most  of 
the  earlier  attempts  of  this  kind  (such  as  Kin 
Inseljriihling  or  Atlantische  Fahrt)  are  over- 
shatlowed  by  the  political  event.  Am  Sarazen¬ 
enturm  also  benefits  from  the  equanimity  and 
serenity  to  which  the  sexagenarian  poet  has 
attained.  (ierhard  Loose 

University  of  Colorado 

Alfred  Kossmann.  Apologie  der  varkens. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1954.  28  pages. 
Alfred  Kossmann,  born  in  1922,  made  his 
debut  as  a  poet  with  his  collection  flet  vuur- 
u>er/(  in  1946.  He  received  the  “Lucie  en  C.W. 
van  der  Iloogt  Prize”  of  the  Maatschappij  der 
Nederlandsche  Ixtterkunde  for  his  novel  De 
nederlaag  in  1951  and  was  made  poetry  editor 
of  Het  Boel^  van  Nu  in  September  195?. 

In  this  lxx)k,  containing  verse  written  for 
the  most  part  after  1951,  he  shows  a  develop¬ 
ment  towards  a  more  cynical  approach  to  life, 
though  often  clothed  in  a  romantic  form.  His 
imagery  and  musical  craftsmanship  reveal 
great  originality.  If  one  had  never  read  his 
previous  work,  one  could  hardly  call  him  ro¬ 
mantic.  Yet,  underneath  all  this  barbed 
sophistication  remains  a  longing  for  srime- 
thing  better  than  a  material  and  mechanized 
existence — for  faith,  ideals,  and  hope.  He 
dtxrs  not  hesitate  to  go  to  extremes  in  express¬ 
ing  his  ideas  and  to  use  phraseology  which 
must  lie  offensive  to  people  with  ortJirxlox  re¬ 
ligious  convictions: 

Wij  zijn  (Ic  kfKirtsdroom  Gfxl«,  Hie  wij  hirr  Irvrn 
AU  hi)  ontwaakt,  zijn  wij  hcrinnrrinKrn 
Hizarre  sp<H<k»cls  van  zijn  barre  zirkte 
and: 

Ik  houd  van  kleine  pleinrn  met  fnntrinrn 
Waar  tussen  de  midday  G<xl  zit  uit  tc  rusirn 
Wijn  drinkend,  zwijgcnd  kijkend  naar  de  duiven 
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In  the  pfxrtn?  Drie  verhalen  and  Dec  dood  der 
giruffen  he  shows  great  imagination. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

IJbrary  of  Congress 

Roliert  Mallet.  Une  mort  ambigue.  Paris, 
(ialiimard.  1955.  222  pages.  550  fr. 

Rt)I)ert  Mallet,  mostly  known  as  the  brilliant 
commentator  on  the  CJide-Claudel,  Jammes- 
(iide,  Claudel-Suares,  and  Val^ry-C»ide  corre- 
sfK>n<lence,  has  hnally  given  his  own  measure. 
In  Une  mort  ambigue,  which  has  l)een  justly 
awarded  the  Prix  de  la  Critique  1955,  he 
elalx>rates  through  the  opinions  and  doings  of 
some  of  the  most  representative  writers  in 
mrxlern  France — (Jide,  Claudel,  I^autaud — 
his  own  moral  philoso|)hy.  Thus  his  essay  has, 
the  double  value  of  an  extremely  well  in¬ 
formed  and  lucid  testimony  and  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
promising  authors  of  the  young  generation 
(Mallet  is  thirty-nine  years  old). 

Tlie  title  of  the  lxK)k  concerns  the  passing 
«)f  Ciide.  Ambiguous  death,  ambiguous  life, 
ambiguous  heritage  .  .  .  I^eaving  no  will  alxiut 
his  funeral,  the  ceremony  was  pagan  in  Paris 
and  religious  in  Normandy.  His  last  words 
alxuit  the  “struggle  Ix-tween  that  which  is  rea¬ 
sonable  and  that  which  is  not”  gave  rise  to 
many  contradictory  interpretations.  Mallet, 
who  lived  several  years  in  the  intimacy  of  the 
great  writer,  in  no  way  condemns  this  “am¬ 
biguity.”  In  the  face  of  the  monolithic  “yes” 
of  ('laudel,  of  the  cynical  “no”  of  I.^autaud, 
the  “|)crhaps”  of  (Jide  appears  to  him  as  a 
promise  of  liberty  and  progress.  But  does  not 
Mallet  insist  a  little  too  much  on  this  “per¬ 
haps,”  does  he  not  underrate  CJide’s  more  and 
more  resolute  affirmations  of  agnosticism.  .  .  ? 
Ik*  that  as  it  may,  the  Ixxik  contains  admirable 
(xirtraits,  snapshots,  and  dialogues  that  illumi¬ 
nate  and  unravel  the  essential  features  of  the 
three  writers. 

Ft  also  has  descriptions — as  that  of  Cide’s 
burial  at  ('uverville  and,  further,  of  Ixau- 
taud’s  visit,  in  company  with  Mallet,  to  this 
cemetery — which  arc  unforgettable  through 
their  suggestive  force,  their  stylistic  jxrrfcction, 
their  documentary  precision.  Besides,  it  gives 
masterly  estimates  of  Valery,  Mauriac,  Jou- 
handeau,  Roger  Martin  du  (»ard,  and  others. 

But  the  book  is  more  than  a  testimony. 
Mallet,  lielicving  in  an  ideal  of  progress 
“|X)uss^  ^  son  point  dc  perfection  dans  Ic 
s'*crrt  de  I’individu,”  wishes  to  transmute 
( lidc’s  “peut-Stre"  into  a  "peut  ftre."  He  hopes 
in  a  future  city  where  the  “yes”  of  Claudel, 
the  “no”  of  I^autaud,  and  the  “perhaps”  of 
(Jide  may  coexist;  "\a  dictaturc  est  un  mono¬ 


logue.  I>e  dialogue  y  conduit.  Sculc  la  trilogic 
preserve  particllcment  la  liberte  d’expression.” 

Renee  lump 
Paris 


**  Osip  Mandelshtam.  Sobranie  sochtnenii. 

(ileb  Struve,  Boris  Filippov-Filistinsky, 

cds.  New  York.  Chekhov.  1955.  415  pages. 

ST 

“Osip  .Mandelshtam  and  Boris  Pasternak  will 
ultimately,  no  doubt,  occupy  a  higher  place  in 
Russian  |K)ctry  than  Mayakovsky  and  F.ssc- 
nin,”  Professor  Struve  wrote  recently  {“Mod¬ 
ern  Russian  IJlerature,"  B.A.  28:4,  p.  VH). 
An  unambiguous  statement  like  this  from  an 
authoritative  source  was  long  overdue.  Against 
the  wholesale  approval  of  the  contcm{x>rary 
romanticists,  including  Blok,  the  less  spec¬ 
tacular  achievement  of  Akhmatova.  Mandcl 
shtam,  and  Pasternak  had  generally  been 
slighted  by  readers  and  critics  alike.  The 
paucity  of  available  texts  may  well  have  lx;en 
one  reason  for  such  a  state  of  affairs.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  now  corrected  for  the  least  known  of 
the  three;  we  possess  the  first  representative 
edition  of  his  works. 

Like  his  contemporaries  Valery,  Eliot,  Jorge 
Cuill^n,  Riba,  Mandelshtam  is  a  critic  as  well 
as  the  author  of  a  relatively  few  poems,  in 
which  classical  discipline  and  modern  sensi¬ 
bility  are  wedded  most  convincingly.  'Fhe 
present  edition  gives  all  the  known  poems  of 
Mandelshtam  with  a  few  minor  omissions. 
Except  for  the  reversed  order  of  the  first  four 
lines  on  page  81,  the  texts  ap|x-ar  reliable. 
Unfortunately,  the  introductions  do  not  add 
much  to  the  critical  interpretation-evaluation 
of  Mandelshtam’s  concentrated  poems;  the 
attribution  of  his  work  to  various  literary 
schools  is  likewise  not  always  convincing  (i.e., 
as  Symbolist,  Futurist,  and  so  forth). 

Mandelshtam’s  jxx-ms  for  children  are  less 
exciting  than  those  written  by,  say,  Ijirca, 
Tuvim,  or  even  .Marshak.  The  selected  essays 
reveal  a  sensitive  but  rather  inconsistent  critic 
whose  style  suffers  from  occasional  preciosity. 
This  certainly  is  not  true  of  his  autobio¬ 
graphical  “Shum  vremeny”  which  contains 
his  finest  prose,  indeed,  some  of  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  in  modern  Russian.  (A  subtle  stylistic 
affinity  with  Isaac  Babel  exists.)  On  the  other 
hand,  “Egipetskaya  marka”  seems  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  somewhat  overrated.  The  volume  is 
concluded  by  variant  readings  of  the  poems 
and  a  very  useful  complete  bibliography. 

We  must  thank  the  editors  and  the  Chek¬ 
hov  publishing  house  for  making  available  all 
the  poems  of  one  of  the  greatest  Russian  poets. 
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May  they  inspire  a  congenial  English  trans¬ 
lator  srxjn!  Ivar  Ivasl{^ 

St.  Olaf  College 

**  Julian  Marias.  Ensayos  de  convivencia. 

Huenos  Aires.  Suciamericana.  1955.  287 

pages.  $24  m/arg. 

Elegant  essays  by  a  writer  of  the  first  post- 
Ortegan  generation  whose  attitude  of  liberal 
Catholicism  is  strongly  influenced  by  German 
existentialist  thought.  Marias  deals  with  a 
wide  range  of  philosophical,  literary,  histori¬ 
cal,  and — as  it  were — personal  subjects.  All  his 
essays  are  stimulating  and  thoughtful,  and  in 
some  of  them  he  rises  to  a  certain  grandeur, 
especially  where  he  becomes  emotionally  en¬ 
gaged  as,  c.g.,  in  an  observation  on  Peruvian 
Indians  or  in  a  moving  eulogy  on  Pedro  Sa¬ 
linas.  Marias  writes  with  wisdom  and  mod¬ 
eration,  with  tolerance  and  generosity;  his  is 
a  mind  at  once  profound  and  polished,  cos- 
mo|X)litan  and  very  Spanish. 

lohannes  A.  Caertner 
Ijifayette  College 

^  Thydc  Monnicr.  Mot.  IV:  fet^e  aux  bites. 

Monaco.  Rocher.  1955.  245  pages.  480  fr. 
In  this  fourth  tome  of  her  memoirs,  Thydc 
Monnicr  is  two  things  I  detest:  an  out  and  out 
pacifist  who  IkHcvcs  steailfastly  that  laying 
down  one’s  arms  will  assure  peace  immedi¬ 
ately  and  for  ever,  and  a  femme  du  peuple 
who  Ix-lievcs  all  bourgeois  to  be  stupid  and 
selfish — which  is  to  lie  as  ridiculous  as  the 
bourgeois  who  believe  all  gens  du  peuple  are 
idiotic  brutes;  yet  I  cannot  keep  from  find¬ 
ing  her  “sympa,"  as  the  French  say,  and  I 
enjoyed  reading  this  tome  as  much  as  the 
others.  It  covers  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  her  life,  a  period  of  great  literary 
proiluction  in  spite  of  the  awful  conditions 
brought  by  World  War  Two  and  by  the  fact 
that  vhr  and  her  second  husband  had  drifted 
more  and  more  apart  spiritually  and  sexually, 
and  she  divorced  him  at  the  end  of  1942. 

If  I  find  Thydc  .Monnicr  “sympa”  in  her 
memoirs,  it  is  on  account  of  her  absolute  nat¬ 
uralness  and  simplicity:  W^hcrc  other  writers’ 
journals  always  convey  the  feeling  that  they 
arc  written  with  an  eye  toward  jx)sterity’s 
judgment,  hers  convey  the  feeling  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  human  Ix-ing  who  relieves  herself  physi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  spiritually  and  intellectually — 
which  could  lx*  a  [X)se  as  unpleasant  as  the 
self  grcx)ming  of  other  memoir  writers,  but 
w'hich  is  not,  in  ber  case.  She  is  shameless  be 
cause  she  has  no  self-love  .  .  .  except  as  a 
writer:  She  has  no  hesitation  in  confessing 
that,  for  years,  she  carried  a  torch  for  Giono 


who  never  returned  her  love  but  was  friendly 
because  he  respected  her  talent  as  a  novelist; 
no  c]ualms  about  admitting  that  the  middle- 
aged  woman  she  was  then  needed  tenderness 
and  carnal  satisfaction  to  such  a  point  that  she 
became  ill  spiritually  and  physically  when  de¬ 
prived  of  cither.  This  tome  is  csfxcially  inter¬ 
esting  because  we  discover  that  this  atheistic 
and  pagan  creature  has  a  religious  soul  and 
feels,  without  Iieing  quite  consciously  aware 
of  it,  the  dismal  emptiness  of  the  materialistic 
life  which  circumstances  have  forced  her  to 
lead  since  her  childhoo<i  days.  Thydc  Mon- 
nicr’s  candid  frankness  reconciles  a  fx'ssimistic 
reader  with  human  kind;  one  feels  like  shout¬ 
ing:  “There  is  still  one  brave  femme  on  this 
earth!”  Andre  Hottrgeois 

Rice  Institute 

Alberto  Moravia.  Racconti  romani.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Rompiani.  2nd  cd.,  1954.  442  pages. 
2,400  1. 

Alberto  Moravia’s  Racconti  romani,  now  in 
its  pros|icrous  secon<l  edition  after  having 
won  the  Strega  Prize  in  1952,  is  a  collection 
of  short  stories,  all  of  which  originally  aj)- 
peared  on  the  “third  page”  of  the  Milanese 
//  Corriere  della  Sera,  probably  Italy's  liesi 
newspaper.  The  reader  who  is  slightly  weary 
of  the  usual  Moravian  fare — detailed,  morbid 
psychological  analyses,  a  feverish  insistence  on 
the  decadence  and  "indifference”  of  the 
bourgeoisie — will  be  pleasantly  relieved  and 
much  amused  by  this  lxx>k.  Indeed,  he  may 
even  wonder  whether,  in  spite  of  the  fre(]uent 
treatment  of  sexual  themes,  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  a  different  Moravia  who  is  responsible 
for  these  talcs,  a  Moravia  whose  style  has  be 
come  more  incisive,  but  also  more  colorful 
and  even  regional. 

Like  Giuseppe  (i.  Belli,  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Roman  sonneteer  whose  four  thousand 
|X)cms  describing  the  vicissitude  and  joy  of 
Roman  life  Moravia  edited  several  years  ago 
and  professes  to  have  taken  as  a  mfxlel  for  the 
present  lxH)k,  the  author  has  attempted  to 
give  us  a  sweeping  panorama  of  his  favorite 
city. 

Ficcausc  they  are  so  brief  (the  average  story, 
composed  to  fit  the  physical  limitations  of 
space  in  a  newspaper,  is  seldom  over  six  pages 
long)  these  racconti  attempt  to  be  little  more 
than  character  sketches,  achicvctl  by  means  of 
rapid  excursions  into  the  lives  of  one  of  the 
many  types  peopling  these  pages.  An  interest¬ 
ing  array  of  waiters,  laborers,  plumbers,  clerks, 
and  jobless  Romans,  all  described  with  dex¬ 
terity  and  gusto,  comes  under  th^  sharp  visual 
focus  of  the  artist.  What  they  do,  how  they 
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plan,  and  how  they  fail  (for  failure  is  a  recur¬ 
rent  theme  in  Moravia’s  stories)  matters  very 
little,  since  the  actions  of  Moravia’s  Romans 
are  usually  contrived  not  in  order  to  improve 
an  already  uncertain  and  undefinable  “social 
condition’’  hut  because  jesting,  like  swearing 
and  running  after  a  promising  woman,  is  in 
the  very  hUxx]  of  these  people.  The  important 
goal,  it  seems,  is  to  have  a  good  time,  kill  life’s 
lH)ring  moments,  play  a  trick  on  someone,  and 
perhaps  try  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

Yet,  read  attentively,  as  any  work  of  art 
must  be  if  it  is  to  be  seriously  evaluated,  these 
racconti  will  evoke  srimething  more  than  the 
occasional  laughter  they  have  caused  in  our 
first  reading.  Moravia  understands  (juite  well 
the  “situation”  of  his  herrx-s,  and  he  can  make 
us  see  their  pathos  and  trage<ly.  While  they 
may  still  enjoy  themselves,  as  they  often  do 
here,  their  amusement  cannot  suppress  alto¬ 
gether  the  fact  that  life  is  hard  and,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  a  very  desolating  affair.  Moravia 
has  not  only  written  some  beautiful  pages 
about  the  fXK>r  |)cople  (heretofore  largely  ne¬ 
glected  in  his  fiction)  hut  has  Iteen  able  to 
mold  his  heroes  into  memf)rahle  characters. 
And  it  is  our  opinion  that  these  jx-ople,  these 
wonderful  Romans,  will  prove  to  lx-  a  far 
richer  source  for  the  author  than  the  tired 
Ixjurgeoisie  he  has  Ixren  dissecting  with  clini¬ 
cal  precision  and  an  incredible  insistence  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  Sergio  /.  Paeifici 

Yale  University 

**  Fernando  Namora.  O  Trigo  e  O  Join.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Ciuimaraes.  1954.  296  pages.  25$. 
l*he  “wheat”  in  the  title  of  the  novel  evokes 
the  hot  uplands  of  the  Alentejo,  near  Spain. 
And  the  “chaff”?  Small  fry — day  lalx)rcrs  and 
small  |)easants — struggle  rlesfx-rately  in  the 
ft»reground  while  the  big  wheat  farmers  lfx)k 
on,  gwllike.  But  all  action  revolves  around 
two  grotesque  figures,  the  shiftless  but  inde¬ 
pendent  and  indestructible  lalx)rer  Luis  Bar¬ 
baras  and  Ivoas,  the  debt-ridden,  forever 
scheming  peasant.  I^as  persuades  Barbaras  to 
team  up  with  him;  by  combined  labor  they 
shall  acquire  a  mule,  a  pump,  more  land, 
wheat,  wealth.  .  .  .  The  (]uixotic  hiihhle  bursts 
as  their  mule  is  shot  by  lx»as  himself,  who 
makes  it  resjxtnsihle  for  the  leprosy  of  his  only 
child. 

In  this  novel,  as  in  A  Noite  e  A  Madrugada, 
Namora  has  created  unique  individual  char¬ 
acters.  TTie  drama  is  less  compelling  tfhan  in 
the  earlier  work,  and  no  social  message 
emerges.  More  importance  is  attache*^  to  hu¬ 
man  nature.  The  story  has  grown  slowly.  Its 
motivation  has  been  enriched  and  its  language 


jxjlishcd  since  some  of  its  picaresque  episodes 
involving  Barhac^as  first  appeared  in  1952. 
The  episodical  character  remains  to  hamper 
the  full  development  of  the  intended  epic  pro- 
ptjrtions  and  symlxjlism  of  the  plot.  But  poor, 
just,  indejiendent,  and  sublimely  unpredict¬ 
able  Barbaras  stays  in  one’s  memory.  It  is  the 
l>est  Portuguese  novel  of  1954  that  I  know. 
Antonio  Charrua  has  superbly  illustrated  it. 

Gerald  A/.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

^  Eugene  O’Neill.  Ijong  Day’s  Journey  Into 
Night.  New  Haven,  C^nn.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1956.  176  pages.  $L75. 

This  fX)sthumousIy  published  drama  from  the 
|xrn  of  America’s  most  highly  regarded  play¬ 
wright  could  hardly  fail,  given  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  circumstances  surrounding  it  and 
the  indubitable  power  of  the  author,  to  be  an 
interesting  and  strongly  dramatic  work.  I'he 
j)lay  (written  in  1940,  but,  jtresumably  be¬ 
cause  of  its  personal  nature,  only  now  re- 
leasetl)  presents  an  unflinching  portrait  of  the 
O’Neill  family:  mother,  father,  elder  brother, 
and  I'.ugene  himself,  as  they  were  in  1912. 

ff’Neill  states  in  the  dedication  to  his  wife 
that  Long  Day's  journey  Into  Night  is  a  “play 
of  ol<l  sorrow,  written  in  tears  and  bl(x)d”  and 
“with  deep  pity  and  understanding  and  for¬ 
giveness  for  all  the  four  haunted  Tyrones.” 
Ortainly  the  reader  comes  to  share  the  play¬ 
wright’s  pity  for  the  distraught  family  circle: 
the  miserly  father,  dope-addicted  mother, 
drunkard  and  wastrel  elder  son,  drunkard  and 
tuliercular  yet  not  wastrel  younger  son,  all 
knit  together  in  strong  bonds  of  love,  but  un¬ 
able  to  strengthen  one  another’s  character  or 
to  alleviate  their  tragic  situation. 

Though,  in  the  reading,  the  play  seems  to 
suffer  from  the  standard  O’Neill  weaknesses 
of  stiffness  of  dialogue  and  a  sentimentality 
bordering  at  times  on  the  bathetic,  one  feels 
that,  on  the  stage,  it  would  be  an  effective  and 
gripping  drama.  One  can  scarcely  soon  forget 
the  now  crippled  but  once  beautiful  hands  of 
mother  Mary  constantly  drumming  on  the 
table-top,  a  moving  symlx)!  of  the  Tyrone- 
O’Neill  frustration.  IV.  Gordon  Milne 

lailf^e  Forest  College 

Alfonso  Rangel  Guerra,  ed.  Pdginas  sobre 
Alfonso  Reyes  (1911-1945).  Monterrey, 
Mexico.  Universidad  de  Nuevo  Leon. 
1955.  592  pages. 

Catdlogo  de  indices  de  los  lihros  de  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes.  Monterrey,  Mexico.  Univer¬ 
sidad  de  Nuevo  Iv^on.  1955.  89  pages. 

The  year  1955  marked  the  golden  wedding  of 
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Alfonso  Reyes  and  literature.  The  University 
of  his  native  city  (Monterrey)  celebrated  the 
occasion  with  this  first  volume  in  his  honor. 
TTie  many  contributions  were  not  written 
specially  for  this  homage,  but  were  culled 
from  the  rich  critical  literature  devoted  to 
Reyes.  A  supplementary  volume  offers  not 
only  a  good  working  bibliography  but  the 
table  of  contents  of  all  his  works.  Both  are 
welcome  instruments  in  the  expanding  and 
fruitful  field  of  Reyes  scholarship. 

Diplomat,  student  of  literature,  both  in 
searching  monographs  and  in  works  of  vast 
philosophical  sweep,  educator,  essayist,  poet, 
Reyes  is  above  all  a  personality;  and  that  per¬ 
sonality  is  revealed  in  his  smile:  la  sonrisa 
como  actitud.  That  smile  is  neither  sardonic 
nor  suix'rcilious;  so  that  the  merest  tyro  feels 
at  once  at  ease  with  this  great  aristocrat  who 
is  also  a  great  scholar. 

Albert  Cuhard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Eugen  Relgis.  Profetas  y  poetas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Candelabro.  1955.  285  pages. 

Valor es  permanentes  y  temporarios  del  judais- 
mo  is  tbe  subtitle  of  this  book  of  essays  on 
Jewish  themes  by  Eugen  Relgis,  the  Ru¬ 
manian-born  polymath  and  pacifist  who  now 
resides  in  Uruguay.  Somewhat  reminiscent  in 
content  and  organization  of  Stefan  Zweig’s 
liegegnungen  mit  Menschen,  Hiichern,  Stiid- 
ten,  although  more  limited  in  scope,  this  fas¬ 
cinating  volume  contains  essays,  lectures,  re¬ 
views,  letters,  and  occasional  papers  written 
over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  None  of  his 
many  earlier  Ixxiks  having  been  on  a  Jewish 
topic,  the  author  here  tries  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  Jewish  heritage,  and  his  book  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  allegiance  to  the  cultural  and 
moral  values  of  Judaism  which  he  has  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  broad  fabric  of  humanitarian- 
ism  out  of  which  his  life  is  fashioned.  Neces¬ 
sarily  uneven  in  <]uality,  the  essays  range  from 
discussions  of  Biblical  lore,  Moses,  Isaiah,  and 
Jesus  to  essays  on  .Martin  Bulier,  Herzl,  Ein¬ 
stein,  Stefan  Zweig,  and  Proust.  Relgis  also 
deals  with  intellectual  currents  within  Juda¬ 
ism  over  the  ages  and  with  certain  aspects  of 
Zionism.  I  le  writes  with  knowing  affection 
of  little-known  fellow  Rumanians.  An  intense¬ 
ly  personal  bfK)k,  replete  with  polemical  and 
autobiographical  material,  it  attests  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  stature  as  a  cosmo[V)litan  thinker. 

Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 
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**  Jules  Romains.  Passagers  de  cette  planHe, 
ou  allons-nous?  Paris,  (irasset.  1955.  219 
pages.  450  fr. 

Will  this  world  exist  twenty-five  years  from 
now,  or  how  can  it  come  out  of  the  present 
situation  w'ithout  too  much  suffering?  On 
these  and  other  distressing  questions,  Jules 
Romains  wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  most  qualified  men  in  the  worUl,  and 
he  came  first  to  this  country  to  Ixr  enlightened 
by  the  American  point  of  view.  He  inter¬ 
viewed,  or  better,  had  long  conversations  first 
with  his  friend  Adolf  A.  Berle,  then  with 
President  Kirk  of  Columbia  University,  Rob¬ 
ert  Opjienheimer,  Thornton  Wilder,  and  fin¬ 
ally  Pearl  Buck.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed 
were:  the  needs  of  the  little  man,  the  effects 
of  mass  production,  the  labor  unions  and  the 
robots,  the  big  cor{x>rations  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  trusts,  the  failure  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  .Marx.  Alx)ut  the  danger  of  a  future 
war  made  possible  by  the  actions  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  has  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
Americans,  who  would  never  l)e  persuaded 
by  any  prophet  to  try  to  conejuer  the  world, 
but  he  fears  that  with  their  idealistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  they  do  not  mistrust  enough 
the  tumultous  usage  of  liberty  by  adolescent 
nations,  and  thus  find  themselves  entangled 
in  their  dangerous  politics.  Jules  Romains  has 
rejxjrted  his  interviews  with  an  impartiality 
that  gives  their  real  value  to  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  ixjok. 

Udmnnd  de  faive 
Gulf  Park  College 

**  Emil  Strauss.  Lttdens.  Krinnerungen  und 
Versuche.  Miinchen.  I  lanser.  1955.  317 
pages.  14.50  dm. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  non¬ 
agenarian,  Strauss,  will  enjoy  this  autobiogra¬ 
phy  and  literary  self-analysis.  In  the  same 
strong,  clear  prose  which,  years  ago,  earned 
him  the  admiration  of  great  colleagues  such 
as  Hermann  Hesse,  he  tells  the  simple  and 
ap()ealing  story  of  his  childhfxxl,  his  years  of 
study  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  literary 
efforts  and  success.  Attractive,  especially  from 
the  human  stand[xjint,  are  his  diary  and  |x>cms 
dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the  aged 
author  to  his  parents  and  to  other  Ixrloved  ones 
long  since  gone.  This  lxx)k  may  be  considered 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  contemporary 
ejerman  literature, 

P.va  C.  Wunderlu  h 
Upsala  College 
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^  Arthur  Adamov.  August  Strindberg.  Par¬ 
is.  L’Archc.  1955,  158  pages.  380  fr. 

I'his  is  an  addition  to  a  collection  which  has 
already  presented  Molicre,  I»rca,  Pirandello, 
etc.  Arthur  Adamov,  whose  recognized  debt 
to  Strindlterg  is  hy  no  means  small,  presents 
Strindberg’s  theater  as  the  complex  mirror  of 
the  latter’s  obsession:  a  Rousseauan  sense  of 
guilt  manifested  in  the  themes  of  the  justly  or 
unjustly  punished  child.  The  hero  is  shown 
as  a  |)rojection  of  the  playwright’s  anti¬ 
humanity,  anti-“them”  feelings;  the  pre-Kafka 
stage  as  an  instrument  of  domination  where 
objects  Itecome  hauntingly  significant — hence 
the  im|X)rt.ince  of  settings — and  where  char¬ 
acters  are  impregnated  with  this  sens  littoral 
without  which,  according  to  Adamov,  there 
can  l)c  no  theater. 

Marc  Bensimon 
Pennsylvania  Military  College 

*  Auriant.  Georges  Darien.  Paris.  Presses 
Lihres.  1955.  185  pages. 

This  study  is  a  welcome  source  of  information 
for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  life  and  works 
of  the  little-known  Cfeorges  Darien.  Darien, 
who  was  .in  admirer  of  Henry  Cjeorge  and 
who  with  the  help  of  Joseph  Pels  organized 
a  league  for  the  single  tax  in  Paris,  wrote  the 
novel  voleur  (see  B.A.  30:1,  p.  49),  which 
is  |X)s$ihly  his  only  claim  to  literary  fame.  One 
regrets,  therefore,  that  Auriant  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  this  work  more  since  it  is  here  that  Darien 
has  given  fullest  play  to  the  development  of 
his  unorthcMlox  (X)litical  theories.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  one  is  grateful  to  Auriant  for  his  com¬ 
ments  on  Darien’s  drama  and  anti  militaristic 
writings. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Ir. 

New  Yorh  University 

^  Jeanne  Delhomme.  Temps  et  destin.  F.s- 
sai  sur  Andre  Malraux.  Paris.  Ciallimard. 
1955.  269  pages.  650  fr. 
litis  appraisal  of  Malraux’s  feeling  for  time 
and  the  destinies  of  men  is  more  philosophical 
than  literary:  Although  the  essayist  never  loses 
sight  of  her  subject  and  its  implications,  she 
argues  largely  from  Descartes  and  Ifergson 
before  moving  to  additional  elucidation  or 
s|x*iulation  via  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Gabriel 
.Marcel,  Sartre,  et  al.  Section  and  chapter 
headings  would  have  made  it  easier  to  begin 


and  then  pursue  the  essayist’s  numerous  per¬ 
suasions,  one  of  which  is  that  Malraux  sees 
time  not  merely  as  a  measurable  presence  but 
also  as  a  means  whereby  men  may  translate 
their  being  into  destiny  and  their  destiny  into 
being. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Jean  Fabre.  AndrS  Chinier,  I’homme  et 
I’oeuvre.  Paris.  Hatier-Boivin,  1955.  240 
pages. 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  publishing 
activity  in  Paris  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
founding,  or  reprinting,  of  a  series  of  critical 
“handbfx)ks”  on  the  great  figures  of  literature. 
This  little  b<K)k  by  Professor  Fabre  is  one  of 
some  forty-odd  volumes  in  the  series  Connais- 
sance  des  Lettres  started  a  numlier  of  years 
ago  by  Paul  Ha7.ard  and  directed  at  present 
by  Professor  Ren^  Jasinski.  ('h^nier  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  neglected  authors,  and 
this  volume  is  in  the  nature  of  a  “re  discovery” 
of  the  poet  in  which,  after  carefully  reviewing 
the  life  of  the  poet  and  the  nature  of  his 
works,  the  critic  emphasizes  the  modernity  of 
Chenier’s  contribution.  It  is  a  careful  study, 
inspiring  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  go  back  and 
re-read  the  work  of  this  great  representative 
of  French  poetry, 

Arnold  ll.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

*  Ciabriel  Faure.  Paul  VaUry,  Miditer- 
raneen.  Paris.  Horizons  de  France.  1954. 
133  pages  -f-  15  plates.  800  fr, 

F,dm^e  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Paul  VaUry. 
I^aris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1954.  161 
pages.  240  fr. 

Faure’s  book  describes  the  Mediterranean  in¬ 
fluences  which  Valery  received  from  his  early 
years  at  S^te  and  from  freejuent  visits  to 
Genoa.  Later,  when  the  poet  was  no  longer  in 
this  environment,  he  yearned  for  the  shores 
of  the  sea  from  which,  he  said,  came  the 
spiritual  background  of  his  ideas.  Through¬ 
out  this  study,  important  quotations  from  un¬ 
published  letters  and  public  addresses  as  well 
as  reproductions  of  tbe  pcxrt’s  Mediterranean 
sketches  unite  to  present  a  down  to-earth,  sea- 
loving  Valery — a  Valery  seen  externally.  A 
relevant  addition  to  this  book  would  be  a 
chapter  upon  the  extent  to  which  Mediter- 
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rancan  life  and  culture  penetrated  Valery’s 
inner  thoughts  and  poetry. 

Confronted  with  the  untraditional  Valery, 
who  might  be  called  a  poet  of  hypothesis  and 
a  builder  of  analytical  materials,  the  Duchess 
dc  la  Rochefoucauld  uses  the  traditional 
method  of  treating  all  of  the  author’s  works 
together  with  some  pertinent  biographical 
details.  Such  an  approach  succeeds  because 
the  critic’s  remarks  are  sound  and  competent 
and,  most  of  all,  because  she  has  the  goo<l 
taste  to  keep  the  profundity  of  Valery’s 
thought  before  the  reader  by  many  widely  se¬ 
lected  quotations.  This  balance  gives  the  read¬ 
er  many  tangible  ideas  about  Valery  without 
oversimplifying  the  massiveness  of  the  poet’s 
concepts. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Western  College 

Jacques  Janssens.  Im  fable  et  les  fabulistes. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  1955,  HI 
pages  5  plates.  65  Bel.  fr. 

Tins  lx>ok  attempts  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  fable  over  a  period  of  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies.  It  deals  with  the  origins  in  Greece  and 
India,  growth  in  Rome,  and  arrival  in  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  fable  seems 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  French  character. 
From  the  time  of  Marie  de  France  to  that  of 
La  Fontaine  it  grew  in  popularity.  With  the 
inimitable  La  Fontaine  it  reached  its  height. 
From  then  on  it  l)egan  a  decline  which  has 
never  ended,  though  there  have  been  a  few 
fable  writers  (notably  Florian)  who  can  be 
said  to  approach  distantly  La  Fontaine’s 
genius.  The  final  chapter  is  a  survey  of  the 
fable  throughout  the  world.  The  subject  is  an 
interesting  one  and  the  author  has  done  a 
good  job  with  it. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  P.  \je  Cientil.  Im  Chanson  de  Roland.  Par¬ 
is.  Hatier-Boivin.  1955.  190  pages,  ill. 

In  this  compact  little  book.  No.  4?  in  the  series 
Connaissance  des  iMttres  formerly  known  as 
Im  Livre  de  I'Btudiant  founded  by  Paul  Haz¬ 
ard,  Professor  Le  Cientil  of  the  Sorbonne 
gives  us  a  wise  au  point  of  Roland  studies 
since  Btfdier.  Chapters  on  “Im  texte,” 
“L’^venement,”  “Date  et  auteur  du  Roland 
d’Oxford,”  “Avant  le  Roland  d’C)xford,” 
“Chanson  de  Roland  et  les  origines  de  I’epopcc 
m^dicvale,’’  are  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
C)xford  Roland  (“Ciomposition,’’  “Caract^res,” 
“Art  du  po^te”).  The  author  concludes  that 
B^dier’s  views  on  the  importance  of  the  Ox¬ 


ford  text,  its  essential  artistic  unity,  author¬ 
ship,  and  date  are  still  valid.  He  is  impressed, 
however,  by  the  theories  of  Ferdinand  Lot 
and  Men^ndez  Pidal  which  emp>hasize  the 
impxjrtance  of  tradition  in  the  creation  of  the 
pxx-m,  and  by  evidence  (some  recently  dis¬ 
covered)  of  the  existence  of  a  welUIevelopied 
story  of  Roland  and  Oliver  pserhaps  as  early 
as  1050,  An  excellent  stiuly  which  shows  an 
•admirable  mastery  of  the  materials  involved, 
is  objective  in  its  discussion  of  controversial 
questions,  well  written  and  convincing,  B 
will,  of  course,  not  satisfy  the  devotees  of 
Bedier,  and  some  foreigners  may  raise  their 
eyebrows  at  the  patriotic  fervor  with  which 
Professor  Ix  (Jentil  writes  alxnit  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  pxKrm. 

L.  K.  Winfrey 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Alexantlre  Maurocordato.  L’ode  de  Raul 
Claudel.  Essui  de  phenomenologie  lit- 
teraire.  (Jeneve.  Droz.  1955.  v  -|-  2H 
p>ages.  15  Sw.  fr. 

Admittedly  written  in  praise  of  Paul  Claudel, 
this  l)ook  nevertheless  is  rich  in  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  Claudel’s  lyrical  px)etry.  MaurtKordato 
explores  the  manner  of  ('laudel’s  religious 
myth,  espiecially  as  it  ap)px-ars  in  the  Crandes 
odes  and  in  the  Cantate  a  trois  voix,  and  at 
the  same  time  attempts  to  define  Claudel’s 
pilace  in  the  history  of  French  lyricism.  In 
MauHKordato’s  op)inion,  all  the  elements  of 
Claudel’s  metapdiysical  p)hilosop)hy  are  found 
in  his  o<les,  and  MaurcK'or<lato  even  gf)es  so 
far  as  to  say  that  C'laudel  has,  by  synthesizing 
I  lellenic  and  ('hristian  traditions,  brought  the 
French  ode  to  its  highest  an«l  final  form.  A 
p)rov(xative  essay,  this  study  of  Clainlel  is  con 
cerned  with  many  aspects  of  the  creative  pro¬ 
cess  in  general  an<l,  in  p)articular,  with  the 
fusion  of  i<leas  and  forms  into  final  aesthetic 
statements.  Most  of  all,  this  txKik  is  a  scholarly 
and  well-written  tribute  to  the  great  ('atholic 
px)ct  of  our  time, 

Winston  Weathers 
University  of  O/^lahoma 

^  I.ouis  Edouard  Tabary.  Duranty  (lSii~ 
1880).  Paris.  Bclles-lx-ttres.  1954.  225 
pages. 

Duranty  deserves  Ix-tter  than  the  oblivion  to 
which  he  has  l)een  relegated.  I'hrough  his 
short-lived  pieruxlical,  Rfalisme,  he  did  much 
toward  defending  and  elaborating  the  literary 
doctrine  of  the  French  Realists.  His  novels, 
not  well  received  when  they  ap)px-are<l,  have 
more  recently  been  reprinted  under  the  direc 
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tion  of  capable  critics.  Ilis  puppet  shows 
staged  in  Baris  (1861-67)  occasioned  enthusi¬ 
astic  comment.  People  still  read  with  delight 
many  of  his  plays  written  for  this  theater. 

Deeply  interested  in  painting,  Duranty  be¬ 
came  an  avowed  enemy  of  academism  and  an 
outspoken  advocate  of  Realist  painting,  as 
represented  by  Courbet,  Fantin-I^atour,  .Ma¬ 
net,  and  Degas,  of  whom  he  wrote  often  and 
enthusiastically.  I  le  has  an  excellent  study  on 
Daumier. 

Tabary’s  study  thoroughly  elaborates  on 
the  information  summarized  above.  It  is  the 
first  definitive  study  of  Duranty.  Admirably 
documented,  it  contains  highly  informative 
apjiendices.  l‘uul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

X  )ac(]ues  Audiberti.  Ijes  jardins  et  les 
fleuves.  Paris.  Ciallimard.  1954.  398  pages. 
800  fr. 

In  his  latest  novel,  Jacejues  Audit)erti  has  spun 
a  lengthy  and  somewhat  wordy  tale  about  the 
life  of  an  actor-producer  which  recalls,  in 
many  details,  the  sf)rdid  legend  of  Moliere 
and  Armande  Btfjart.  jean-Desir^  Lazerm 
an<l  Armene  are  hilled  to  the  public  as  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple  while  in  fact  they  live  as  father 
and  daughter.  When  Armine  marries  a 
wealthy  Chilean,  Jeande  falls  prey  to  all  the 
tortures  and  torments  which  are  the  lot  of  the 
jealous  lover.  He  is  eaten  by  a  mad  desire  and 
despair.  One  evening,  l>elieving  himself  at  the 
point  of  death,  he  fully  expects  to  duplicate 
Moli^re’s  tragic  ending.  Audilxrrti,  however, 
strikes  out  on  his  own  from  this  point. 

This  novel  of  the  theater  moves  from  Africa 
to  Arabia  to  Paris,  fx-rmitting  the  author  to 
parade  liefore  us  an  almost  unending  prcKes- 
sion  of  types  from  the  world  of  Thespis.  A 
gfKxl  novel,  it  somehow  fails  to  materialize 
into  a  work  of  real  significance. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

*  H^l^ne  Bessette,  /u-r  petites  I^cocq.  Paris. 

Ciallimard.  1955.  228  pages.  590  fr. 

Two  sisters,  Marie  aiul  Aline  Ixcocq,  are 
confronted  with  what  is  apparently  the  first 
romantic  experience  of  each.  The  result  is  the 
presentation  of  all  characters  involved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  once  again  that  atti¬ 
tudes  concerning  love  and  marriage  vary 
from  individual  to  individual  and  that  the 
younger  generation  is  different  from  the  older 
and  consequently  the  two  frequently  have 
difficulty  understanding  each  other. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  excellent  descrip¬ 
tive  material  and  the  promise  of  a  worthwhile 


literary  experience  which  the  reader  encoun¬ 
ters  in  the  rather  intriguing  first  chapter  do 
not  last  the  entire  length  of  the  novel. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
liaylor  University 

Rene  Cathala.  Rouge  le  soir.  Paris.  Galli- 

mard.  1955.  253  pages.  550  fr. 

The  tragedy  of  North  Africa  fills  these  pages. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  Arab  boy  and  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  French  teacher  who  opens 
for  him  the  world  of  knowledge  and  gives 
him  an  ideal  of  upright  living.  Eventually 
.Mahmoud  returns  to  the  street  and  its  harsh, 
amoral  ccxle.  Torn  between  two  ways  of  life, 
frustrated  by  unrealizable  ambitions,  Mah¬ 
moud  ends  with  an  attempt  to  murder  his 
former  teacher. 

Told  by  the  teacher,  this  story  undoubtedly 
contains  much  autobiographical  material.  The 
author  taught  for  several  years  in  Algeria. 

I  low  poignantly  he  expresses  the  loneliness 
of  the  young  Frenchman  suddenly  trans¬ 
planted  from  home  into  an  alien  world,  not 
that  of  the  cities,  but  the  bleakest  and  most 
backward  hinterland!  His  job  seems  hopeless 
as  well  as  thankless;  for  even  the  pupils  who 
apjxrared  to  have  learned  improved  methods 
of  agriculture  and  self-discipline  return  to 
ancestral  sloth  and  slovenliness  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Yet  the  teacher  is  drawn  to  them 
as  he  senses  their  terrible  need,  and  he  has 
great  hopes  for  Mahmoud  until  the  final  dis¬ 
illusionment.  How  vividly  and  penetralingly 
he  rejxjrts  his  daily  exasperations  and  the  im¬ 
positions  heaped  on  him!  All  this  is  related 
with  a  humor  lx)th  clear  and  gentle. 

leanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Ol{la. 

Driss  ChraiBi.  Aey  boucs.  Paris.  Denocl. 

1955.  196  pages.  500  fr. 

(BraiBi’s  novel  gives  added  prominence  to 
the  plight  of  the  300,000  Arabs  now  in  France. 
Unemployed,  wallowing  in  uns[xrakable  filth, 
alternately  in  and  out  of  jail,  the  bcxjk’s  boucs 
steal,  stab,  and  in  general  live  like  animals. 
The  leitmotif,  a  chill,  shrill  wind  that  seldom 
stops  blowing,  is  the  eerie  accompaniment  to 
their  acts  of  violence,  mocks  them  in  their 
despair.  A  North  African  residing  in  France, 
the  youthful  author  is  not,  however,  their 
companion  in  misery,  for  he  is  an  employed 
chemist.  Nor  is  he  the  God-and-woman-for- 
saken  protagonist  of  the  story,  despite  the 
mistiness  of  the  internal  evidence  on  this 
score. 

As  in  his  Passi  simple  (1954),  verbal  vio¬ 
lence  abounds  too,  and  some  of  the  passages 
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arc  very  strong  of  flavor.  Hate  runs  so  deep 
that  it  cancels  out  the  possibility  of  his  view¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  Arab  integration  in  all,  or 
indeed  in  any  of  its  obvious  complexity,  while 
acid  is  poured  on  a  wound  that  invites  an 
antiseptic.  More’s  the  pity,  particularly  since 
Chrailii’s  work  bears  the  hallmark  of  excep¬ 
tional  talent.  I  le  could  with  little  difficulty 
become  a  truly  great  writer,  but  his  splendid 
gift  of  language — in  a  language  that  is  not 
his  own — is  in  need  of  some  subduing,  as  is 
his  occasional  tendency  to  revel  in  technique 
for  technique’s  sake  and  to  allow  his  charac¬ 
ters  to  speak  less  like  themselves  than  himself. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsi{i 
University  of  Connecticut 

Georges  Conchon.  Ixs  honneurs  de  la 
guerre.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1955.  379 
pages.  690  fr. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  war,  and  a 
couple  of  hot  ones  have  lx:cn  smoldering  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  as  an  aftermath 
of  Korea  and  Indochina,  and  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  Two.  Put  Cx)nchon  is  not  given 
to  actualities  any  more  than  he  attempts  to 
write  a  war  novel  in  the  conventional  sense. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  the  outward  mani¬ 
festations  of  human  combat,  but  with  the 
inner  conflicts  that  mutilate  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man;  and  on  that  level  of  abstraction. 
World  War  One  furnishes  as  good  a  back¬ 
drop  as  any. 

The  novel,  lotjsely  constructed,  a  series  of 
episodes  rather  than  a  closely-knit  narrative, 
contains  much  writing  that  is  moving  and 
effective.  Hut  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
peopled  v/ith  vague  characters  who  are  too 
lifeless  either  to  fire  the  imagination  or  to  en¬ 
list  the  sympathies  of  the  American  reader 
who,  in  the  light  of  present  realities,  is  not 
prone  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  rate,  espxrcial- 
ly  not  in  the  guise  of  Dave  Eannigan,  dough¬ 
boy,  deserter  because  “il  n’y  a  rien  de  mieux 
^  faire  que  de  deserter,”  who  contemplates 
suicide  after  his  apprehension.  Neither  does 
his  French  counterpart,  poilu  Antonin  Laval- 
ette,  deserve  the  red  badge  of  courage,  be¬ 
cause  his  return  to  the  fighting  after  a  period 
of  convalescence  drawn  out  by  malingering  is 
not  an  act  of  patriotic  devotion  but  rather  the 
admission  of  personal  frustration — since  “cette 
guerre  n’est  pas  notre  guerre”  and  therefore 
one  must  “never  volunteer.” 

Naturally,  one  wonders  if  the  b<x)k’s  mes¬ 
sage,  if  there  be  one,  should  not  be  tied  with 
a  pink  ribbon.  The  brand  of  honor,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  it,  which  it  describes  makes  us 


fear  for  French  democracy,  for  Europe,  in¬ 
deed  for  the  Free  World. 

Howard  Reiner 
United  States  Military  Academy 

W  Igor  CJou7,enko.  Im  chute  d'un  titan.  Daria 

Olivier,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1955.  453  pages. 

840  fr. 

Ably  translated  into  French  from  the  Russian 
by  Daria  Olivier,  CJouzenko’s  ambitious  book 
attempts  to  underscore  the  extent  to  which 
Soviet  totalitarianism  can  shrink  the  human 
conscience  and  sap  the  human  spirit.  In  this 
it  succeeds,  but  as  a  {xirtrayal  of  life  in  Russia 
in  the  mid-Thirties  and,  by  extension,  today, 
it  is  not  altogether  convincing,  for  violence, 
brutality,  and  sadism  are  made  so  general, 
virtue  so  scant,  that  the  reader  finds  it  quite 
imjxjssible  to  Inrlieve  thatjherc  can  be  so  much 
so  nearly  universally  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Russia. 

A  novel  with  much  drama,  it  has  some 
admirable  scenes  and  moments.  Its  central 
character,  I'eodor  Novikov,  a  ruthless  opjx)r- 
tunist  and  trusted  functionary  whose  mission 
is  to  bring  back  to  the  fold  a  doubting  CJorine 
((iorky)  or  to  have  him  done  away  with,  is 
a  memorable  creation.  Also  a  first  novel,  it 
suffers  from  some  of  the  defects  common  to 
such:  faulty  architecture,  a  lusterless  style,  and 
an  excessive  reliance  u|X)n  the  sensational. 

Of  sfKcial  interest  to  French  readers  will  be 
Gouzenko’s  depiction  of  Romain  Rolland,  the 
Romain  Rouen  of  the  story,  as  a  well-inten¬ 
tioned  dreamer  and  a  hojxrlessly  credulous 
dupe. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowslfi 
University  of  Connecticut 

Jos^-Andre  Lacour.  Confession  interdite. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1955.  158  pages.  390  fr. 
Written  in  the  first  persem  singular,  this  novel 
describes  the  unwanted  pregnancy  of  a  young 
married  woman  who  wanted  her  first  two 
children  but,  for  economic  and,  one  feels,  even 
more  for  psychological  reasons,  fears  for  her 
marriage  should  there  lie  another  baby.  Fin¬ 
ally,  there  is  an  alx)rtion — and  a  present  offered 
by  the  husband's  possessive  mother.  The  set¬ 
ting  of  shabby-genteel  middle-class  families 
curiously  resembles  that  of  some  New  Yorker 
stories.  So  does  the  bright  chatter  and,  most 
of  all,  the  underlying  theme  of  loneliness: 
While  the  "heroine”  cannot  trust  any  of  her 
relatives,  she  relies  on  a  “friend”  she  despises 
and  on  strangers  because  they  are  so  helpfully 
anonymous. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 
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**  Jean  I^fcbvrc.  bout  drs  peines.  Paris. 

Albin  Micbcl.  1955.  251  pages.  420  fr. 
lliis  strangely  moving  tale,  in  spite  of  a  fa¬ 
miliar  narrative  line,  engages  the  attention 
from  first  to  last,  llie  story  concerns  the  love 
of  a  young  village  schrxil master,  Ixiuis  l.afitte, 
for  licrengere,  daughter  of  Count  d’Allirol, 
who  op|K>ses  their  affection.  While  this  theme 
dominates  the  Ixxjk,  I>efchvre  etches,  with  ex¬ 
quisite  fxrrception,  a  picture  of  village  life  in 
which  all  participants  in  the  drama  come 
graphically  liefore  the  reader.  The  effect  is 
that  of  a  unified,  well-wrought  story  written 
in  limpiil  prose  from  the  fx'n  of  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  novelist. 

John  L.  Bradley 
Mount  Holyol^e  College 

*  Andre  Maurois.  Aux  innocents  les  mains 
pleines.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1955.  9 1 
pages.  300  fr. 

'Phis  trivial  curtain  raiser  was  given  at  the 
fxim^die-f'ran^aisc  in  March  1955.  It  will 
neither  ad<l  nor  subtract  anything  from  Mau- 
rois’s  claim  to  fame.  The  story  is  about  a 
young  woman  who  is  asked  hy  a  friend  to 
keep  the  frien<l’s  husband  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  another  woman.  Surprised  at  this 
rare  instance  of  a  wife’s  sincere  love  for  her 
husband,  almost  in  spite  of  herself  she  does  as 
retjuesteil.  lliere  is  no  evidence  in  this  piece 
that  Maurois  is  a  playwright,  only  that  he 
writes  cleverly. 

Willis  II.  Bowen 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

*  Nicole.  Ix-s  lions  sont  Idchfs.  Paris.  Julli- 
ard.  1955.  237  pages.  540  fr. 

Kxcept  for  the  props,  this  novel  might  just  as 
well  have  lx*en  written  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury:  It  employs  the  epistolary  form,  it  makes 
the  most  of  sex  as  a  subject,  it  plays  with  im- 
(lertinence,  and  lingers  in  the  tradition  of 
satire.  The  fact  that  the  female  corres|X)ndents 
are  in  Paris  and  Ifordeaux,  with  the  guiding 
light  in  Bordeaux,  might  suggest  a  compari¬ 
son  with  Mme  de  Sevigne  and  her  daughter. 
C'hixlerlos  de  I^clos  would  be  a  more  fitting 
|x)int  of  reference.  I'he  Ixxik  is  written  with 
spice.  But  some  may  fin<l  it  hitter,  too. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

*  Michel  Ragon.  Une  place  au  soleil.  Paris. 
Alhin  Michel.  1955.  244  pages.  420  fr. 

Ragon  may  well  lie  the  Valery  l^rhaud  of 
this  generation.  His  present  novel  takes  us  on 
an  African  safari,  to  a  holiday  camp  in  Ire¬ 


land,  and  provides  us  with  stopovers  in 
France,  England,  fiermany,  and  Spain.  His 
heroine,  a  modern  miss  with  a  Volkswagen, 
reminds  us  of  those  delightful  creatures  of 
Cjiraudoux.  Sophisticated  but  not  blase,  she 
keeps  us  amused  by  chatting  alxiut  her  ama¬ 
tory  escapades  with  Spanish  bullfighters,  Eng¬ 
lish  noblemen,  a  CJerman  army  officer,  and  a 
French  mechanic.  In  short,  she  takes  her  love 
wherever  she  finds  it  and  thoroughly  enjoys 
life,  Cxintemporary  French  literature  has  long 
needed  a  man  like  Ragon. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

Mew  Yorl(^  University 

^  Silvain  Reiner.  Eer  monuments  sont 
hlairis.  Paris,  (fallimard.  1955.  637  pages. 
1,250  fr. 

At  the  liberation,  Paris,  faithful  to  its  name, 
illuminates  its  monuments,  hut  darkness  re¬ 
mains  in  the  souls,  hiding  damages.  Patrick 
and  Emile,  still  adolescents  but  feeling  men’s 
hate,  abandon  their  studies;  nothing  is  real 
except  their  war  memories;  they  drift.  Patrick 
meets  Mofy  who  suffered  the  horrors  of  a  con¬ 
centration  camp.  F^mile’s  obsession  is  to  find 
the  body  of  his  father  executed  by  the  enemy. 
Suzanne  ruins  her  life.  Tlie  author  paints 
from  knowledge,  in  solier  but  vigorous  tone, 
an  ejxxh  of  (leculiar  psychology:  intemjx-r- 
ance  of  emotions,  shift  of  values,  eccentricity 
of  youths’  conduct,  instability,  sadness. 

An  interesting  novel. 

Berthe  Webb 
SI(iatool(,  OI(la. 

X  Andre  Roussin.  mart,  la  femme  et  la 
mart.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1955.  235  pages. 
Andre  Roussin  continues  to  be  France’s  most 
[xipular  and  amusing  living  playwright.  His 
vein,  which  began  with  Im  petite  hutte,  seems 
inexhaustible. 

Ije  mari,  la  femme  et  la  mort  tells  of  a 
woman  who  married  a  man  who  had  just  won 
a  large  sum  in  a  lottery.  She  hofied  to  inherit 
almost  at  once  because  he  had  been  told  he 
would  die  within  six  months.  But  three  years 
have  elapsed  and  he  has  fully  recovered  his 
health.  Iler  brother  who  thought  up  the 
scheme  has  just  come  out  of  prison  and  de¬ 
mands  his  share  of  the  loot.  iTe  woman  is 
forced  to  try  various  means  to  put  an  end  to 
her  husband.  Her  lack  of  success  leads  to  an 
unexpected  conclusion. 

The  comedy  is  well  contrived  and  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyable  reading.  On  the  stage  in  Paris 
during  the  present  season  it  ran  for  several 
months.  Willis  II.  Bowen 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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**  Claude  Roy.  A  tort  ou  a  raison.  Paris. 

(iailimard.  1955.  331  pages.  650  fr. 

A  novel,  so<alled.  Claude  Roy  has  an  unde¬ 
niable  gilt  for  words  and  a  facile  jxrn.  He  is 
also  an  industrious  worker;  his  production 
since  1944  is  amazing.  Always  he  presents 
the  (kjinmunists  and  those  who,  although  not 
l)elonging  to  the  Party,  are  ripe  for  it  and  who 
are  moved  by  the  same  “ideals,”  as  paragons 
of  all  the  virtues.  Naturally  the  others  are  bad 
characters.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  read¬ 
ers  will  be  won  over  to  Communism  by  such 
dull  and  mechanically  contrived  stories  as 
this  one.  /eanne  d'Ucrt 

Norman,  O/^/a. 

fienevicve  Serreau.  /..e  soldat  Hour  quin. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1955.  206  pages.  500  fr. 
Completely  frustrated  by  a  feeling  of  being 
unwanted  by  Ixjth  family  and  friends,  Joel 
gives  up  the  struggle  for  life,  retires  to  an 
attic  during  a  flood,  and  meditates  u{x)n  his 
unhappy  and  undistinguished  past.  Tlie  std- 
dier  Bourquin,  injured  in  his  attempt  to  res¬ 
cue  Joel,  dies  of  a  wound  shortly  after  having 
arrived  in  the  attic.  The  Christ  symbol  here 
seems  quite  evident.  TBe  past,  present,  and 
future  become  intermingled  and  do  not  help 
make  this  mystery  of  life  and  death  any 
clearer.  The  wanderings  of  Joel  after  his  es¬ 
cape  from  the  fl(M)d,  his  trundling  of  the  body 
of  Bourquin  in  a  wheelbarrow,  his  encounters 
with  people  of  uncertain  identity  leave  both 
the  hero  and  the  reader  hopelessly  l)ewildered 
as  to  what  constitutes  reality  and  how  much 
of  this  adventure  can  be  attributed  to  the  hal¬ 
lucinations  of  a  sick  mind. 

Seymour  Feiler 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Jean  Tardieu.  Thedtre  de  chambre.  I. 

Paris.  (Jallimard.  1955.  269  pages.  590  fr. 
Parisians  have  apparently  found  a  useful 
niche  for  the  art  form  of  sketches  and  one-act 
plays  as  demonstrated  again  by  Thidtre  de 
chambre,  a  series  of  sixteen  short  plays  most 
of  which  were  performed  during  the  past 
years.  In  his  miniature  creations  Jean  Tardieu 
examines  human  Inrhavior  through  a  kind  of 
distorting  magnifying  glass,  turning  common 
events  often  into  metaphysical  discussions. 
TBere  is  “fun,  earnestness,  satire,  and  deeper 
meaning”  in  these  intellectual  acrobatics. 
Some  of  the  sketches  might,  in  a  translated 
version,  offer  wonderful  opportunities  for 
actors  and  directors. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 


*  Louise  de  Vilmorin.  Histoire  d’aimer. 

Paris.  Cjallimard.  1955.  151  pages.  300  fr. 
This  novel  ( .^ )  is  shorter  than  many  a  short 
story.  With  no  effort  whatsoever,  it  t(K)k  me 
exactly  one  hour  to  get  through  it.  The  story 
gave  me  a  little — very  little — futile  pleasure 
and  caused  me,  in  spite  of  some  mystery 
features,  no  surprise  at  all.  It  is  like  a  certain 
kind  of  movies,  monduins,  frivolous,  perhaps 
at  times  funny,  which  one  forgets  as  soon  as 
one  has  left  the  theater. 

Three  women,  all  of  them  pretty  and  sty¬ 
lish,  of  course,  rival  in  coquettishness,  flirta¬ 
tion,  and  hypocrisy  around  a  romantic  and 
well-mannered  young  man  who  is  deadly  in 
love  with  a  mysterious  princess  guar<led  by  a 
cruelly  ambitious  father.  Happy  end  for  the 
two  lovers,  deceitful,  [Perplexing  situation  for 
the  three  women  (two  Ipeing  mother  and 
daughter).  Background:  Normarnly  and  (T)tc 
d’Azur.  What  shall  one  say  in  favor  of  this 
meager  story?  Its  charm  lies  in  its  playfulness, 
in  its  brisk  rhythm,  in  its  mixture  of  fancy 
and  realism.  It  will,  no  doubt,  sell  well. 

RenSe  iMng 
Paris 

**  Roger  (lillpert-Ixcomte.  Testament.  Paris. 

Callimard.  1955.  155  pages.  4H0  fr. 

At  the  limit  of  human  intelligence,  on  the 
Ixprderline  of  sanity  and  insanity,  man  and 
Ciod  assume  hallucinatory  asix-cts.  It  is  in  this 
shadowy  realm  that  Ciilbert-I.ecomte  moves 
with  the  hesitation  of  a  somnambulist.  Ad¬ 
dicted  to  morphine  since  his  youth,  he  man¬ 
aged  in  half-lucid  intervals  to  comfxpse  as 
astonishing  [xpems,  essays,  fragments,  and 
visions  as  Poe  and  De  Quinccy.  His  [xpems 
read  like  incantations,  his  prose  sounds  like 
the  gnomic  utterance  of  the  [xpssesscd.  His  is 
the  poetry  of  the  voyant  which  Ipegins  in 
France  with  Rimbaud  and  in  Fnglish-s|peak- 
ing  countries  with  Blake.  It  admits  sense  and 
senselessness,  sanity  and  lunacy.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  bizarre  and  the  grotescjue  prevail  and 
predominate.  The  esoteric  wisdom,  promised 
and  announced  in  his  works,  the  grande  syn- 
these  never  comes  off.  One  is  left  with  an  un¬ 
quenched  thirst  in  spite  of  illuminating  truths, 
striking  imagery,  and  Ixpid  rhythms. 

Testament  is  a  selection  of  Ciillxrrt-I^com- 
te’s  writings — a  sort  of  morceaux  choisis — rpf 
his  published  and  unpublished  works.  Tfie 
illuminating  introduction  by  his  friend,  Ar¬ 
thur  Adamov,  and  the  preface  by  Pierre  Minet 
are  excellent  guides  to  this  anthology  of  his 
oeuvre. 

F.isig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 
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Pierre  Moussarie.  Pistes  seerhtes.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1955.  59  pages.  300  fr. 
Concerned  with  paradox,  Moussarie  writes 
simply — reminiscent,  in  English  verse,  of  Ed¬ 
wardian  pastoral  ism  and  Housman’s  brevity 
— of  those  situations  in  or  near  nature  which 
are  yet,  even  in  an  increasingly  mechanical 
age,  of  aesthetic  and  spiritual  significance.  His 
poetic,  “still  life”  sketches  present,  however, 
not  only  the  paradox  that  exists  for  modern 
man  when  he  is  confronted  with  contempo¬ 
rary  articles  of  civilization  on  one  hand  and 
as|)ect$  of  rusticism  on  the  other,  but  also  that 
paradox  within  nature  itself — its  l)eauty  and 
simplicity,  its  cruelty  and  its  harshness.  Mous¬ 
sarie  has  written  thirty-seven  poems  of  re¬ 
treat,  but  his  carefully  constructed  verses  are 
tinged — and  rightly  so — with  the  sad  knowl¬ 
edge  that  even  within  the  retreat  that  nature 
is,  solace  is  always  qualified  by  mystery  and 
im()ermanence. 

Winston  Weathers 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Marcel  I  faedrich.  fe  veux,  tu  veux,  il  veut. 
Paris.  EafTont.  1955.  227  pages.  590  fr. 
“An  explosive  lxK)k  that  must  l)e  read,”  is  the 
publisher’s  high  claim.  Hacdrich  has  written, 
certainly,  a  provtKative  IxKjk  which  suggests 
that  the  author  greatly  enjoyed  himself  push¬ 
ing  logical  argument  to  its  ultimate  and,  one 
sus(>ects,  sometimes  tongue-in<heek,  con¬ 
clusion.  Sex,  religion,  social  systems,  inter¬ 
national  politics,  the  author  discourses  on  all. 
He  reveals  a  sharp  wit,  a  caustic  mind,  a  pro¬ 
found  sympathy,  an  acid  contempt,  and  a 
healthy  anger.  A  sensible,  keen  thinking  man 
with  a  very  human  heart,  Haedrich,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  has  written  a  thoroughly  readable, 
journalist’s  book. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  y. 

**  Jacques  C’hevalier.  Bergson  et  le  Pbre 
Pouget.  Paris.  Plon.  1954.  iv  -|-  80  pages. 
300  fr. 

Pere  Pouget.  Logia.  Propos  et  enseigne- 
ments.  Jacques  C'hevalier,  ed.  I’aris.  (Jras- 
set.  1955.  xvi  -f'  ^21  pages.  885  fr. 

These  two  publications  are  interlinked,  in 
that  both  have  their  living  center  in  the  re¬ 
markable  jxrrsonality  of  IVre  Pouget,  the 
teacher  and  intimate  friend  of  Jacques  Che¬ 
valier,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Letters  at  the 
University  of  Cirenoble  and  the  author  of  note¬ 
worthy  books  on  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  Berg¬ 
son.  The  most  interesting  section  of  the  slim 
volume  on  I3ergst)n  and  P^re  I^ouget  deals 
with  the  memorable  meeting,  in  1933,  be¬ 


tween  the  late  French  philosopher  and  the 
humble  and  learned  I^zarist  priest  of  Au¬ 
vergne  i)casant  stock,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  and  almost  totally 
blind.  The  meeting,  which  was  witnessed  by 
Chevalier,  proved  decisive  for  Bergson:  It  re¬ 
moved  the  last  difficulties  which  had  kept 
Bergson  from  a  full  adherence  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Why  this  “moral” 
conversion  was  not  followed  by  an  actual  one 
is  explained  in  Bergson’s  testament  (published 
in  1941):  “J’ai  voulu  restcr  parmi  ceux  (les 
Juifs]  qui  seront  demain  des  persecutes.” 

It  was  Jacques  Chevalier  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  to  Pere  Pouget  many  of  the  intellectual 
elite  of  France,  among  them  Maurice  I^egen- 
dre,  F^mile  Cienty,  Jean  Guitton,  Emmanuel 
Mounier,  Paul  Claudel,  and  Franejois  Mauriac. 
The  volume  entitled  lj)gia  (“les  enseigne- 
ments  divins  dans  I’Ecriture”)  explains  why. 
It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  diary,  extending  over  a 
period  of  approximately  thirty  years  (1901- 
1933),  in  which  Pere  Pouget  is  the  speaker 
and  Chevalier  the  listener,  (questioner,  dis¬ 
ciple,  and  faithful  recorder.  The  notes  reflect 
not  only  the  broad  intellectual  and  spiritual 
range  of  the  often  profound  speculation  of  the 
saintly  Pere  Pouget  but  incidentally  illustrate 
many  as[x:cts  of  the  history  of  ideas  of  three 
decades. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Henri  Lefebvre.  Pascal.  II.  Paris.  Nagel. 
1954.  253  {lages.  515  fr. 

The  first  volume  of  Ivefcbvre’s  work  on  Pas¬ 
cal  was  published  in  1949.  It  dealt  with 
Pascal’s  life  and  scientific  writings.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  is  concerned  with  the  luttres 
provinciates  and  the  Pensies. 

This  volume  has  much  f(x)d  for  thought. 
The  author  has  studied  his  subject  thoroughly 
and  has  a  number  of  original  views.  He  dis¬ 
agrees  with  his  predecessors,  including  those 
who  are  usually  considered  to  be  authorities. 
He  calls  them  creators  of  saints’  legends.  A 
princiqial  thesis  of  lefebvre  is  that  Pascal 
failed  as  a  thinker  because  he  did  not  remain 
a  rationalist  all  his  life.  I>efebvre  believes  that 
Jansenism  ought  to  have  developed  into  a 
force  deterrent  to  the  absolutism  of  I>ouis 
XIV. 

What  keeps  this  book  from  Ijeing  more  im¬ 
portant  than  it  is,  is  the  Marxist  vicwqx)int  of 
its  author.  He  is  extremely  hard  to  follow. 
He  devotes  nearly  fifty  pages  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  volume  telling  why  he  came  to 
deviate  slightly  from  the  regular  official  “line” 
in  the  first  volume.  This  book  should  not  I)e 
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neglected  but  it  must  be  measured  against 
other  imp<jrtant  books  on  Pascal,  if  one 
wishes  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  him. 

Willis  If.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Jacques  Masui.  Yoga.  Science  de  I'homme 
integral.  Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1953.  xix 
-f-  360  pages.  1,100  fr. 

This  collection  is  especially  useful  on  account 
of  the  large  numl)er  of  vague  and  misguided 
Ixjoks  on  the  subject  of  yoga.  The  Ixxjk  is  di¬ 
vided  into  general  studies,  which  discuss  the 
origin  of  yoga,  the  tyjies,  and  the  relation  of 
yoga  to  mental  problems;  texts,  which  are  the 
Advaya  Taraka  and  Dhyana  Hindu  Upani- 
shads;  studies  of  “Influences  et  Similitudes” 
which  include  an  essay  “Le  raja-yoga  de  saint 
Jean  de  la  Croix”;  related  essays,  which  in¬ 
clude  a  pa{x-r  on  Valery;  and  a  final  essay  on 
yoga  and  psychoanalysis.  It  is  a  well  balanced 
collection;  a  Ix-ginner  would  benefit  from 
reading  a  sketch  in  a  reference  work  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary. 

(7.  L.  Anderson 
New  Yor/^  University 

**  Jeanne  Crijxrkoven.  Confucius  et  son 
temps.  Hruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1955. 
114  pages,  ill.  -f-  10  plates.  75  Hel.  fr. 

The  biographer  of  (Confucius  is  inevitably 
faced  with  the  formidable  problem  of  win¬ 
nowing  the  few  grains  of  truth  from  the  copi¬ 
ous  chaff  of  myth  surrounding  this  great 
thinker.  Lven  the  Analects,  rejxirts  of  his  con¬ 
versations,  was  compiled  long  after  his  death 
and  certainly  contains  in  its  later  chapters  ma¬ 
terials  of  dubious  authenticity.  The  earliest 
biography  of  Confucius  in  Ssuma  Ch’ien’s 
Shth  chi  (“Historical  Records”)  was  written 
almost  four  centuries  after  his  time,  during 
which  interval  his  legend  had  lx.‘come  well 
advanced. 

Jeanne  Crii)ckoven’s  biograf)hy,  based  on 
uncritical  use  of  these  sources,  cannot  he  ac¬ 
cepted  as  incontrovertible  historical  fact;  but 
from  a  different  |X)int  of  view,  her  biography 
is  a  valid  one  in  that  it  presents,  if  not  his¬ 
torical  truth,  at  least  a  historical  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  which  has  lx?en  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  (diinesc  since  the  Han  dynasty. 
For  this  reason  her  {X)rtrait  is  of  a  sage,  higher 
in  official  |x>sition,  more  honored  by  feudal 
rulers,  and  more  widely  influential  on  his  con- 
temjxjraries  than  was  probably  the  case. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  valuable  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  ('hinese  social  and  political  life  in  the 
sixth  century  H.C.,  based  primarily  on  the  re¬ 
searches  and  speculations  of  .Mas{Kro  and 
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(iranet.  I'he  second  chapter  examines  the  five 
pre-Confucian  classics  and  is  followed  by  the 
traditional  life  of  the  sage.  The  volume  ends 
with  a  discussion  of  his  key  ideas,  with  his 
dicta  arranged  under  topical  headings,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  readers  who  find  the  ha|> 
hazard  order  of  the  original  Analects  an  im- 
j)ediment  to  understanding  the  im[X)rtance  of 
the  man  as  a  scKial  and  {xilitical  moralist. 

fohn  L.  Bishop 
Boston,  Mass. 

**  G.  E.  Monod-IIerzen.  Shri  Aurobindo. 
Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1954.  vi  -}-  473 
pages  -f-  12  plates.  1,200  fr. 

The  author,  who  s|)ent  five  years  with  the 
Ashram  of  the  Master  at  Pondichery  in  the 
South  of  India,  offers  this  Ixxik  as  the  first  in 
French  to  handle  the  work  of  Shrl  Aurobindo 
in  its  totality.  I'he  subject,  descrilxrd  else¬ 
where  as  a  combination  of  jxjct,  [x^litician, 
philosopher,  pilgrim,  and  prophet,  was  like  a 
loadstone,  attracting  to  himself  many  sensitive 
{5eo{)le,  even  from  beyond  the  limits  of  India, 
who  were  seeking  a  Teacher  to  give  direction 
to  their  (]uest  for  spiritual  and  tem|X)ral  har¬ 
mony.  That  their  |x*rsonal  search  is  satisfied  is 
indicated  by  the  continuation  of  the  Ashram 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Mother,  after  the 
death  of  the  Master  in  DecemU-r,  1950.  A 
bibliography  is  apjxnded.  This,  in  two  parts, 
lists  Aurobindo’s  works  in  English  (the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  works  were  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish)  and  the  available  French  translations. 

I'.rnest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  .Marcel  Proust,  |ac(|ues  Riviere.  Corres- 
pondame,  P)l4-Pt22.  Philip  Kolb,  ed. 
Paris.  Plon.  1955.  324  pages.  795  fr, 
Proustians  will,  of  course,  welcome  this  book. 
The  lay  reader,  however,  will  find  much  of 
the  corresjX)ndence  tedious  and  banal.  After 
all,  is  his  esteem  for  A  la  recherche  du  temps 
perdu  enhanced  by  his  Iteing  familiar  with 
every  bit  of  minutiae  regarding  certain  jxir- 
tions  of  it  that  appeared  in  the  Nouvelle  Re¬ 
vue  Fran^aise?  Furthermore,  how  significant 
is  it  to  know  that  the  final  draft  of  Guermantes 
II  was  sent  to  one  printer  and  that  of  Sodome 
I  to  another.^  And  how  enthusiastic  can  one 
Isecome  over  the  pagination  of  proofs?  What 
these  letters  did  for  this  reviewer  was  to 
heighten  his  admiration  for  Riviere,  whose 
tact  and  patience  seemed  endless,  while  work¬ 
ing,  as  the  corresjxjiidence  indicates,  with  a 
frc(|uently  recalcitrant  and  edgy  author. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yorl^  University 


IKX)KS  ABROAD 
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X  jran  BltKh-Michcl,  Journal  du  desordre, 

I’aris.  Ciallirnard.  I‘^55.  214  pages.  580  fr. 
A  Frenchman  approaching  middle  age  grave¬ 
ly  takes  stock  of  his  present  moral  situation 
and  that  of  his  country  in  the  light  of  the 
hoftes  and  aspirations  of  a  decade  ago.  Ail  the 
while  admiring  the  intellectual  honesty  with 
which  he  treats  questions  such  as  the  Nurem- 
Ix'rg  trials,  the  Kosenlxrrg  case,  the  war  in 
lnd<Khina,  as  well  as  his  generous  logic  in 
discussing  |X)ints  of  view  different  from  his 
own,  one  sus|)ects  that  Jean  Bloch-Michel  is 
wallowing  a  hit  in  the  intellectual’s  mire,  and 
that  neither  the  world’s  problems  today  nor 
those  of  the  average  forty  year  old  Ixiurgeois 
are  such  hojx'less  dilemmas  as  his  syllogisms 
lead  him  to  think. 

iMurent  IjeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  iMrousse  de  pot  he.  I’aris.  Larousse.  1954. 

506  2-col.  pages.  250  fr. 

F^ven  owners  of  the  Nouveau  iMrousse  illustri 
(grand  and  petit)  will  have  use  for  this  pocket 
dictionary  of  32,000  words.  For  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  of  economy,  there  are  indeed  no  illustra¬ 
tions  here,  and  the  abbreviations  are  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Careful  s|x>t  checking  shows  excel¬ 
lent  coverage  of  all  essentials  without  sacrifice 
of  pertinent  word  definitions.  The  print,  al¬ 
though  small,  is  clear  and  very  readable;  the 
price,  as  l)efitting  a  paper-bound  pocket  edi¬ 
tion,  reasonable  enough.  A  praiseworthy  ad¬ 
dition  to  Larousse’s  new  series  Le  livre  de 
poche  encyclopidique. 

E.  E.  N. 


Henri  Troyat.  De  gratte-ciel  en  cocotier. 

A  travers  I' Amhique  indtenne.  Paris. 

Plon.  1955.  372  pages  -f  12  plates.  750  fr. 
A  highly  regarded  French  novelist  amuses 
himself  in  taking  his  readers  with  him  on  a 
trip  through  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America.  The  journey  through  “Indian 
America’’  as  he  subtitles  it,  reads  well,  as 
would  be  expected  from  a  romancier,  but 
hardly  goes  l>eyond  the  most  obvious  surface 
impressions.  As  a  travelogue,  unhampered  by 
the  ballast  of  too  much  scholarship,  it  will  lie 
attractive  and  informative  to  French  would-be 
travellers  and  armchair  tourists.  American 
readers  will  be  annoyed  by  the  prejudices 
against  all  things  American,  South  or  North, 
and  the  author’s  preoccupation  with  physical 
comforts,  or  the  lack  of  same. 

Emily  Schossberger 
University  of  Nebraska 


^  Claude  Vausson.  Autriche.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1954.  192  pages,  ill. 

This  first  volume  of  a  jxjpular  series — called 
Petite  Planete — is  a  French  description  of 
Austria,  a  description  presented  in  three  parts. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  Austrian  history 
(“AFIIOU’’);  the  second  deals  with  the  Aus¬ 
trian  landscape  (“Im  weissen  Rossel  am 
Wolfgangsee’’);  the  third  is  dedicated  to 
the  musical  theme  (“Do-Re-Mi-F'a-Sol-La”), 
which  describes  Austria  by  [X)inting  at  Freud, 
Schuliert,  Strauss,  Schnitzler  and  Klimt.  Thus, 
this  small  Ixxjk  on  Austria  is  a  friendly  rejx)rt 
on  the  country  and  on  its  civilization.  It  is  a 
good  introduction  and  useful  for  tourists  if 
they  do  not  forget  to  put  the  Guide  Bleu  or 
the  liaedelter  in  the  same  suitcase. 

Frederic l(^  Ixhner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Vercors.  Les  divagations  d'un  Fran^ais  en 
Chine.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1956.  307 
pages,  ill.  960  fr. 

Invited  by  the  Chinese  (Communist  CJovern- 
ment  in  1953  as  a  delegate  to  the  “Movement 
for  Peace’’  in  Peiping,  Vercors  relates  his  visit 
in  a  long  panegyric  followed  by  "information” 
he  was  given  by  his  guides.  These  guides 
rarely  left  him  more  than  a  few  hours  wher¬ 
ever  he  went.  Among  other  things,  they  vis¬ 
ited  a  model  Communist  village  where  every- 
lx>dy  was  just  happy  and  smiling  under  the 
new  rules.  I^ct’s  say  en  passant  that  this  vil¬ 
lage  has  no  analogy  whatever  with  the  one, 
also  under  Communist  rule,  described  in  The 
Rice-Sprout  Song  by  Flileen  Chang.  .  .  .  but 
Vercors  is  enthusiastic  about  the  new  China; 
he  likes  everything,  he  even  enjoys  the  rotten 
eggs  he  is  served  as  a  delicacy.  He  left  China 
with  love  in  his  heart  for  the  “generous, 
benevolent  and  peaceful”  people  he  saw.  He 
willingly  ignores  that  many  other  persons 
have  left  China  with  quite  another  impres¬ 
sion. 

The  only  black  spot  he  discovered  in  China 
was  Shanghai,  for  there  he  found  remaining 
some  marks  of  the  Europeans,  and  he  had  little 
patience  with  a  few  Chinese  capitalists  who 
were  still  tolerated  in  the  city.  That  he  was 
well  received,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  what  he 
was  shown  denotes  a  movement  towards  some 
modernization  of  the  country  is  certain,  but  he 
only  saw  the  head  of  the  coin,  and  never  the 
tail.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  his 
book  must  have  been  received  with  joy  by  the 
Chinese  officials,  and  perhaps  also  with  many 
satisfied  smiles. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parity  College 


Books  in  German 

( For  other  Books  tn  German,  see  " Head~Uners" ) 


**  Johann  Aprent.  Adalbert  Stifter.  Niirn- 
licrg.  Hans  Carl.  1955.  116  pages  -(-  3 
plates.  4.50  dm. 

This  re|X)rt  of  the  life  of  Adalbert  Stifter  is 
imjxjrtant  because  it  was  written  by  Johann 
Aprent.  Aprent  was  authorized  by  Stifter 
himself;  he  was  Stifter’s  Fxkermann.  The 
lxK)k  is  a  charming  biography  ending  in  a 
tragedy.  It  is  well  able  to  initiate  us  into 
Stifter’s  work,  an  imjx)rtant  initiation,  as  all 
signs  on  the  literary  horizon  show  that  Stifter 
is  alx)ut  to  ex[)crience  a  resurrection  in  glory. 
It  is  a  handsome  lxx)k,  helpful,  well  written, 
humble,  in  Stifter’s  style  and  philosophy.  I’he 
intrixluction  and  s(xrcial  notes  alx)ut  Johann 
Aprent  are  added  by  .Moriz  Enzinger  (Wien, 
Oktolicr  1955).  Professor  Enzinger  adds  also 
a  postlude  and  a  list  of  eleven  items  of  Stifter 
literature.  Frederic h  l^hner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Joseph  von  EichendorfT.  Anmut  und  Adel 
der  Poesie.  A  us  den  Schriften  zur  IJtera- 
tur.  Paul  Stiicklein,  ed.  Miinchen.  Kbsel. 
1955.  246  pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  is  not  a  Ixxik  for  scholars.  The  editor,  the 
Eichendorff  specialist  Paul  Stikklein,  selected 
passages  written  or  published  Ix^tween  1809 
and  1857  and  partly  reworked  them  for  the 
general  reader.  I  le  U)ok  pains  to  explain  the 
incredible  weakness  of  his  subject,  but  we  find 
Eichendorff  easy  to  explain:  an  aristocratic 
('atholic  who  wrote  some  jxietic  prose  and 
verse  in  the  style  of  his  time,  all  in  one  mixid 
and  hardly  richer  than  that  of  a  writer  of 
Broadway  lyrics.  Utilizing  his  erstwhile  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  fxict,  he  then  dashed  ofT  a  great  deal 
on  literature  as  he  liecame  a  disgruntled  con¬ 
servative  and  religious  propagandist.  He  had 
a  purpose  and  wrote,  therefore,  with  the 
subtlety  of  an  advertising  copywriter  and  the 
objectivity  of  a  sledge  hammer.  He  was  not 
interested  in  the  techniques  or  forms  used  by 
the  men  he  wrote  alxiut,  nor  did  he  try  to 
understand  them  as  a  historian;  he  wanted 
to  approve  and  disapprove.  A  quick  glance 
gave  him  an  impression,  and  this  impression, 
which  was  generally  identical  with  the  com¬ 
monplace  label  that  his  religious  resentments 
and  his  aristocratic  prejudice  presupjxised, 
was  elaborated  lengthily  and  without  stylistic 
distinction  of  personal  finesse.  He  had  the  gift 
for  the  obvious,  both  as  a  song  writer  and  as 
a  propagandist  or  journalist. 


To  say,  as  the  cover  docs,  that  the  history 
of  pcxrtry  has  never  Ixrcn  told  more  freshly  and 
attractively,  is  cither  a  dclilicratc  falsehoixl  or 
reveals  a  strange  concept  of  history  and  of 
freshness.  Those  who  want  to  study  Eichen¬ 
dorfT  and  his  {period  unfortunately  cannot 
even  use  this  lxK)k,  but  must  restart  to  undoc¬ 
tored  originals. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Willi  I'lcming.  Fpil{  und  Dramatil{.  Bern. 

I'rancke.  1955.  144  pages.  2.80  Sw.  fr. 
The  author  discusses  the  literary  genres  in  a 
“natural”  and  unsophisticated  way,  less  bur- 
ilcnetl  by  the  intricacies  of  aesthetic  and  psy¬ 
chological  laws  than  is  usually  the  case.  For 
this  reason  the  Ixxjk  can  l)c  useful  for  login¬ 
ning  students  of  literature.  As  the  method  of 
this  study  is  descriptive  rather  than  analytic, 
forceful  conclusions  are  conspicuously  absent. 
Perhaps  Ix-causc  the  author  takes  his  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  ideas  along  somewhat  mean¬ 
dering  an<l  sloping  paths,  he  fails  to  fulfill  a 
promise  given  in  the  intrcxluction:  to  examine 
the  same  literary  theme  in  an  epic  and  in  a 
dramatic  masterpiece.  In  spite  of  numerous 
allusions  to  King  l^ar  and  Pere  Goriot,  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  their  structural  dif¬ 
ferences  is  not  offered. 

llilde  I).  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

Theodor  I'ontane.  Werl{e.  2  vols.  Walter 
Keitel,  ed.  Miinchen.  I  lanser.  n.d.  1,055, 
1,309  pages.  29.50  dm. 

Another  laurel  in  the  crown  of  a  publisher 
who  continues  to  endear  himself  to  all  lovers 
of  the  everlasting  in  (lerman  writing  through 
his  Ix-autiful  Klassiker-Ausgaben  series  is  this 
two-volume  F'ontane  edition  containing,  in 
comjxrtent  selection,  the  essential  of  his  work 
and  conveying  impressively  its  catholic  range 
and  scope.  Included  in  this  magnificently 
printed  and  tastefully  made  up  I)unndrucl(~ 
ausgabe  arc  the  Ixrst  of  the  pr)cms  and  ballads, 
the  “blcil)cndcn”  novels,  the  little  known 
fragment  from  the  literary  remains,  Allerlei 
Gluck,,  an  excellent  selection  from  the  lasting¬ 
ly  enchanting  Wanderungen  durch  die  Mark 
Brandenburg,  a  rich  variety  from  his  theater 
criticism,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  such  an  an¬ 
thology,  a  remarkable  collection  of  his  letters. 
Editing  and  proofreading  have  been  careful. 


HOOKS  AHKOAI) 


S<iurrc  references,  an  index  of  rccij)ients  of 
letters  and  of  the  letters,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
y.nttajtl  a<ld  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Kditor 
Walter  Keitel’s  brief  hut  |)ertinent  Ntuhwort 
is  a  moving  and  coinjKtent  a]>praisal  of  a  great 
and  wise  atid  humane  [XK-t. 

/•;.  /:.  N. 

Hermann  I-riedmann,  f)tto  Mann,  eds, 
Chnstltfhr  Duhtcr  der  Gegenwart.  Hei- 
trage  zur  eurnpdiuhen  Ijteratur.  Heidcl- 
Ix-rg.  Hothc.  l‘>55,  482  pages.  24  dm. 

I’he  volume  is  intended  as  a  stwh-taking  of 
('hristian  thought  in  rnrxlern  Kurojican 
fh'renth,  Knglish,  (lerman)  literature.  The 
emphasis  is  on  (lermany,  and  only  those  non- 
ejerrnan  authors  have  l)een  presented  whose 
works  have  reache<l  the  Oerman  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  introduction,  Otto  Mann  has  dc- 
vel<»|)ed  the  theme  of  the  Ixxik:  the  progres¬ 
sive  secularization  of  religious  thought  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  return  to 
genuine  religion  in  the  twentieth.  Kven 
though  the  colors  are  inevitably  stronger  in 
the  presentation  of  ('atholic  writers,  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  impartial  along  denominational  lines. 

'I'he  writers  discussed  are:  Hloy,  ('laudel, 
famines,  P^guy,  Mauriac,  Hernanos,  fJreen, 
Simone  Weil,  Hopkins,  ('hesterton,  F'.liot, 
lirucc  Marshall,  Kvelyn  Waugh,  (ireene,  Dy¬ 
lan  'Hiomas,  von  \jl-  I'ort,  Schrikler,  Ina  Sei¬ 
del,  Konrad  Weiss,  Wiechert,  Werfcl,  Hergen- 
gruen,  I^anggiisser,  Reinhold  Schneider,  An¬ 
dres,  Stha|x-r,  Ckx-s,  and  Ifdll.  Most  of  the 
contrilnitors  to  the  volume  are  fairly  un¬ 
known,  l)ut  among  them  arc  I  Ians  Naumann, 
Kolx-rt  I'aesi,  Oswalt  von  Nostitz,  Helmut 
Uhlig,  and  Otto  Mann.  The  articles  arc  well 
written  and  informative;  many  of  them  arc 
invaluable  Ix-cause  they  treat  younger  writers 
alxiut  whom  there  is  little  other  information 
available.  In  a  final  essay,  Heinrich  Schirm- 
Ix'c  k  ably  discusses  the  “mcMlerne  fesusroman” 
and  the  jihenomenon  of  the  re -emergence  of 
the  Devil  in  twentieth  century  fiction.  Biblio¬ 
graphical  summaries  conclude  the  volume. 

U'olfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 

W  Klsa  I  Icnnings.  Hamlet:  Shal^espeares 
"Faust''-Tragndie.  Bonn.  liouvier.  1954. 
?(K)  pages.  9  dm. 

TItis  confused  and  ill-informed  Ixxik  pre¬ 
sents  two  main  theses:  Montaigne  was  the 
principal  “source”  for  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
and  Hamlet  is  thematically  linked  with  the 
I'aust  tradition.  The  author  assigns  to  the  well- 
known  fact  of  Shakcsjscarc’s  use  of  Mon¬ 
taigne  an  im|X)rtancc  Ixryond  all  reasonable 


profxjrtions  when  she  asserts  that  it  was  the 
|x>ct’s  main  intention  to  dramatize  the  Essays 
for  the  stage,  a  claim  that  is  a  factual  as  well 
as  an  aesthetic  absurdity.  The  supfxiscd  affin¬ 
ity  l)etween  Hamlet  and  Faust  rests  sedely  on 
the  facts  that  Hamlet  puzzles  over  the  nature 
of  the  supra-natural  world  and  that  he  has 
studied  in  Wittenlwrg,  the  city  of  the  legend¬ 
ary  Faust.  ’Fhc  author  gives  no  prexjf  for  her 
assumption  that  Tasso’s  life  served  as  a  model 
for  Hamlet,  and  she  repeats  the  by  now  stale 
error  that  the  second  version  of  Gerusalemme 
IJberata  was  the  product  of  insanity.  I  lamlct’s 
mental  alxrrrations  give  the  author  occasion 
for  dilettante  excursions  into  psychiatry: 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  psychotic,  Novalis 
schizoid,  Kierkegaard  schizophrenic;  mental 
disease  seems  to  lie  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Lienhard  liergel 
Queens  College 

Oskar  Jellinek.  Die  Geistes-  und  I^-bens- 
tragbdie  der  Enl(cl  Goethes.  Wien.  Zsol- 
nay.  195?.  115  pages. 

This  “s{x)ken  Ixxjk”  about  the  last  memlxrrs 
of  the  CJoethe  family  had  its  origin  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  and  made  its  first  ap|x;arance  in  I9S8.  A 
very  readable,  critical  presentation,  it  is  still 
uni(]ue  in  its  field  and  therefore  deserved  to 
l>e  reprinted. 

Though  not  confined  to  the  comjiarativcly 
unimjxirtant  lives  of  Walther  and  Wolf  von 
(iCK-the,  the  Ixxik  deals  primarily  with  the 
pressure  of  a  great  poet’s  name  ujxin  these 
two  grandsons  of  his,  neither  of  whom  was 
able  to  demonstrate  more  than  ordinary  talent. 
Walther  failed  as  a  com|X)ser;  Wolfgang,  as 
a  writer  and  plodding  historical  researcher. 
Both  failed  to  recognize  the  (icxfthe  archives 
as  their  great  opfxirtunity.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion  they  kept  these  archives  closed  to  serious 
scholars.  They  had  the  academic  background 
which  might  have  made  them  productive  in 
what  was  (x)tentially  their  own  very  sjiecial 
domain.  This,  according  to  our  authcjr,  is  the 
climax  of  their  spiritual  tragedy:  “.  .  .  dass  die 
Fpigonen  nicht  einmal  Kpigonen  waren!”  A 
redeeming  trait  is  the  generous  provision  of 
Walther’s  will,  which  made  Weimar  and  its 
C>rand  Duchess  the  ultimate  heirs  of  Ckx-the. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  August  Langen.  Hans  Carossa.  Weltbild 
und  Stil.  lierlin.  Schmidt.  1955.  x  1^^ 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

Carossa  is  one  of  the  most  representative  poets 
of  the  classical  and  humanistic  tradition  in  an 
age  of  lost  or  forgotten  standards  and  direc- 
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tions.  Professor  Langen,  in  the  three  major 
chapters  of  his  scholarly  analysis,  presents 
Carossa’s  Weltanschauung  and  its  emlx)di- 
ment  in  his  style  as  a  poet  and  as  a  writer  as 
well  as  the  background  of  tradition  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  behind  his  work.  Belonging 
to  the  generation  of  Hofmannsthal,  Rilke, 
and  Thomas  Mann,  Carossa  shares  with  them 
the  insight  into  the  daemonic  forces  of  this 
age  and  the  ability  to  overcome  them  by  the 
work  of  creative  genius.  Imbued  with  the 
heritage  of  (j(K*the  and  Stifter,  together  with 
the  Catholic  overtones  of  his  native  Bavaria, 
he  exhibits  in  his  poems,  novels,  and  autobio¬ 
graphical  writings  (unsurpassed  in  post¬ 
il  Joethean  Cierman  literature)  a  clarity  of  de¬ 
tailed  observation,  a  conciseness  of  expression, 
and,  behind  the  jxdished  surface  of  a  classical 
style,  an  understanding  of  the  tragic  and  dae¬ 
monic  asjx.‘cts  of  human  nature,  which  are 
the  reflections  of  a  life  combining,  like  the 
great  conteinjx)rary  Schweitzer,  the  activities 
of  a  physician  with  those  of  a  writer. 

These  points  are  brought  out  by  Langen’s 
detailed  analysis  of  numerous  passages.  There 
are  many  fine  remarks  about  Carossa’s  fioe- 
thean  integration  of  nature  and  spirit,  of  the 
Southern  and  the  CJerman  world,  alxiut  his 
eye-centered  “I  lomeric”  objectivity,  about  his 
language  (including  imagery  as  well  as  syn¬ 
tactic  aspects),  alxiut  the  symlxilism  of  his 
works  in  which,  as  in  their  author,  the  flight 
of  imagination  and  the  realm  of  the  ideas  is 
temjxrrcd  by  the  Aujgabe  des  Tages. 

F.  A/.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

I^hcndige  Stadt.  IJterarischen  Almanack 

1954.  Wien.  Jugend  und  V’olk.  1954.  327 

pages,  ill. 

Published  by  tbe  Office  for  Culture  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  this  literary  almanac  seems  to  lx-  des¬ 
tined  to  dcKument  the  continuity  of  that  sfx*- 
cial  tyjx:  of  Viennese  liodendichtung  which 
is  being  nourished  from  the  artistically  fertile 
soil  of  the  Danulx:  city  on  the  crossroails  of 
Central  Europe.  Samples  of  many  forms  of 
creative  writing  are  given  by  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  authors  who  do  not  necessarily  sing  the 
praises  of  Vienna  alone.  'Ehere  are  distin¬ 
guished  influences  to  lx-  found  of  several 
modes  of  style,  and  most  of  the  Viennese  lan¬ 
guage  forms  an  interesting  cultural  melting 
pot  which  later  on  carries  the  laliel  of  Heimat- 
dichtung. 

The  four  sections  of  the  anthology — titled 
“Ruf  der  Ilerkunft,”  “Trailer  und  fJliick  von 
heute,’’  “Kampf  der  Zeit,”  and  “Schau  ins 
Kommende’’ — build  the  thematic  background 


of  its  widely  spun  range  tending  to  over- 
bridge  the  heritage  of  the  past  (Eelix  Braun, 
.Max  CJraf,  F.  K.  (unzkey,  Rudolf  Kalrner, 
O.  M.  Fontana),  the  present-day  generation 
(llenz,  I^rnet-I  lolcnia,  Rwhow-anski,  lai- 
thar,  Schreyvogl,  Buschlieck,  I  Iixrhwidder, 
Ciiitersloh),  and  the  promising  voices  of  the 
future  (Johann  Cunert,  (iertrud  V^era  I'erra, 
Ilerlx-rt  Zand,  Jeannie  Ediner,  Ernst  Jirgal, 
Hans  Leliert).  Thus  sampling  the  many- 
sided  products  of  an  immensely  fruitful  fxxtic 
output,  the  reader  will  gain  a  rewarding  gen¬ 
eral  view  on  Viennese  literature  and  might 
be  tempted  to  acquaint  himself  in  more  <le- 
tail  with  the  works  of  such  authors  as  he  jire- 
fers,  according  to  his  own  fx-rsonal  taste. 

Robert  Hreurr 
F.lmhurst,  .W.  V. 

Josef  .Martin  Bauer.  So  weit  die  Fiisse 

tragen.  Miinchen.  Ehrenwirth.  1955.  449 

pages.  15.80  dm. 

A  Soviet  court  condemns  a  Cerman  prisoner 
of  war  to  twenty-five  years  of  [x-nal  servitude 
for  an  alleged  war  crime.  With  some  two 
thousand  fellow  prisoners,  he  is  ship|x‘d  by 
rail  to  ('hita  (eastern  Silx-ria)  and  iben 
trekked,  by  sleigh  and  on  fixit,  to  Cape  Desh- 
nev  on  the  Bering  Strait.  After  three  years  of 
forced  labor  in  a  lead  mine,  he  makes  his 
escajie  and  finally,  after  another  three  years, 
reaches  Iran.  After  his  repatriation  to  fier- 
many,  he  told  his  story  to  Josef  Bauer  who  has 
tried  to  fashion  the  account  into  a  w’ork  of 
literature.  In  this  he  failed  Ix’cause  there  is 
not  the  language,  nor  is  there  the  form,  to 
recreate  this  horrendous  odyssey.  .Still,  there 
remains  a  human  document  that  is  eminently 
worth  reading. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

^  Kurt  Benesch.  Die  Flucht  vor  dem  F.ngel. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1955.  167  pages.  39  s. 

7’his  is  one  of  the  major  symlxilic-naturalistic 
Romane  of  the  |X)stwar  fx*riod.  As  the  author’s 
first  w'ork,  the  novel  shows  an  acuity  of  in 
sight,  mature  judgment,  and  dramatic  know¬ 
how  which  often  reminds  us  of  the  lx*st  of 
Dostoevsky.  The  (dot  straddles  simultaneously 
a  kaleidosco()ic  variety  of  levels  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  makes  the  reading  an  event  for 
anyone,  but  particularly  for  those  interestril 
in  the  working  of  the  universal  spirit.  “Lifers” 
Michel  and  Coliath,  angel  and  devil  res(xrc- 
tively,  dig  gold,  chained  side  by  side  in  a 
tropical  prison  island  mine.  'I'beir  loves,  hat- 
retls,  their  rebellion  and  final  r- '  ase  lead  us 
to  a  crescendo  of  dramatic  intensity  rarely  ex 
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fK-rirnccd  in  any  form  of  art  today.  If  only  the 
ori>;inal  flavor  could  be  preserved  intact,  this 
volume  in  translation  could  exert  a  profound 
influence  on  cosmopolitan  thought. 

Hans  Bcrrman 
Fort  Ijcwis  A.  Sr  M.  College 

*  Tony  van  Eyck.  Kin  Mann  namens  Miller. 

.Miinchen.  Lanj»cn/Mullcr.  1955.  304 

pa^es.  12.80  dm. 

This  first  novel  heralds  a  most  remarkable 
event — the  arrival  of  one  of  Ciermany’s  out¬ 
standing  stage  actresses  on  the  scene  of  IxKjks. 
With  her  story  of  the  Passion  of  ('hrist  re¬ 
turned  to  earth  in  the  Atomic  Age,  the  cele¬ 
brated  prfwligy  “Kiithchen  von  Heilbronn” 
an<l  “Jungfrau  von  Orleans”  of  the  Rein¬ 
hardt  era  seems  destined  to  gain  an  equally 
enthusiastic  acclaim  from  her  new  audience, 
the  reading  public. 

('uriously  split  Ix-twecn  l)elicving  and  un- 
iK-lieving,  Isetween  the  naive  innocence  of  a 
child’s  faith  and  the  relentless  [irohing  of  a 
historian's  incjuisitiveness,  the  account  of 
Texan  Jesus  Miller’s  progression  from  the 
relative  ohsturity  of  sectarian  preaching  be¬ 
fore  Harlem  crowds  to  wholehearted  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Russian  {seople,  death  from  Soviet 
machine  guns,  and  resurrection  from  the 
autopsy  vault  of  a  Moscow  medical  institute 
is  drawn  in  a  series  of  startling  pictures  of 
frequently  chilling  realism,  but  never  without 
a  sense  of  propriety  and  devoutness.  For  while 
her  candid  revelation  of  human  hypocrisy,  of 
sin  gripping  the  ministers  of  religion  may 
shock  traditional  l)elievers  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion,  Tony  van  Eyck’s  central  theme  is  above 
reproach:  Pride  is  a  terrible  evil  which  must 
Ik  redeemed  by  the  virtue  of  charity  if  the 
human  race  is  to  Ik  saved. 

Howard  Reiner 
United  States  Military  Academy 

*  Kurt  (lUggenheim.  Alles  in  Allem.  IV: 
I9H-1945.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1955.  304 
pages  -f-  ^  plates.  16.80  dm. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  leave  those  men  and 
women  of  Zurich,  and  to  know  this  is  the  last 
we  will  hear  of  the  people  who  iKlong  to  the 
iKautiful  town  on  the  Ixjrders  of  the  unhur¬ 
ried  Eimmat,  with  its  ancient  churches  point¬ 
ing  “like  index  fingers”  into  the  Swiss  sky. 
However,  we  think  the  author  is  wise  in  not 
presenting  us  with  a  roman-fleuve  of  excessive 
ienvnh.  Tlte  task  the  author  has  chosen,  that 
of  a  chroniqueur  of  his  own  time,  is  certainly 
a  difficult  one — however,  within  the  limits 
that  he  set  himself,  he  succeeded  extremely 
well.  His  warmth,  powers  of  expression,  sore¬ 


ness  of  touch,  and  classical  restraint  will  not 
easily  be  duplicated  in  our  age  of  violent 
tones. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

*  I  Ians  Hellmut  Kirst.  Die  letzte  Karte 
spielt  der  Tod.  Miinchen.  I>:sch.  1955. 
412  pages.  13.80  dm. 

The  fast-writing,  best-selling  author  of  war 
novels,  and  of  Null-acht  funfzehn  fame,  calls 
this  odd  mixture  of  fiction,  reporting,  and 
interspersed  comment  a  Roman  der  Spionage. 
It  is  at  iKst  a  Reisser  more  apt  to  delight  the 
typical  reader  of  instalment-exprises  in  the 
weekly  lllustrierten  than  to  impress  the  stu- 
«lent  of  modern  conspiratorial  warfare  or  the 
exjKrt.  Yet  he  could  hardly  have  picked  a 
more  fascinating  topic  than  the  activity  in 
Japan  of  Soviet  Russia’s  (icrman-born  master- 
spy  Richard  Sorge,  who  may  well  Ik  credited 
with  having  turned  single-handed  the  tide  of 
the  battle  for  Russia  by  discovering  that  Japan 
did  not  intend  any  “stab  in  the  back”  on  that 
front  hut  to  strike  in  another  direction,  and  of 
whom  fieneral  Willoughby  could  say  that  the 
course  of  history  might  have  iKen  different  if 
the  Allies  h.ad  known  the  news  Sorge  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Moscow  during  the  first  phase  of 
the  war. 

While  condemning  his  actions,  the  author 
is  not  entirely  devoid  of  human  sympathy  for 
his  strange  and  awesome  protagonist.  There 
is  an  attempt  to  discuss  in  a  mature  way  the 
serious  and  still  puzzling  question  of  “loyalty” 
in  an  overly  complex,  ch.iotic  modern  society, 
to  grasp  the  phenomenon  of  the  “idealistic” 
spy,  the  fanatic  traitor  who  sincerely  iKlieves 
he  is  acting  under  the  dictates  of  his  “consci¬ 
ence”  or  of  his  ideological  Ixlief,  “for  the  good 
of  mankintl” — the  latter  in  most  instances 
confused  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Kirst  even 
tIcKS  not  hesitate  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
(Kcurrence  of  Surges  and  Fuchses  in  our  time 
ujx)n  Hitler’s  terrorism  which  caused  the  en¬ 
forced  upr(K)tedness  and  despair  of  many  par¬ 
ticularly  sensitive  refugees  condemnc<l  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  an  incurable  hate-love  complex  re¬ 
garding  their  country  of  origin,  and  to  point 
warningly  to  the  dangers  of  “disloyalty”  po¬ 
tentially  and  actually  created  in  all  countries 
which  practice  or  promote  social,  racial,  re¬ 
ligious,  or  ideological  discrimination. 

But  he  never  succeeds  in  making  Richard 
Sorge  cither  a  convincing  master-spy  or  a 
truly  pitiful  person  (in  spite  of  all  his  lip 
service  regarding  the  agent’s  “loneliness”). 
He  stresses,  instead,  his  exterior  aspects  of  a 
haltloses  Individuum,  sparing  us  none  of  his 
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Gargantuan  feats  of  drinking,  carousing, 
bragging,  and  cursing,  thereby  conveying  the 
idea  that  this  supposed  superman  of  espionage, 
by  topping  the  performance  of  any  other  alco¬ 
holic  and  lover,  violated  about  every  rule  in 
any  agent’s  lxx)k — and  this  utter  discrepancy 
between  criminally  negligent  personal  Ixr- 
havior  and  tremendous  “professional”  achieve¬ 
ment  is  rather  hard  to  swallow.  On  all  too 
many  pages  the  “blood  and  tears”  story — the 
only  one  that  matters — is  completely  hidden 
by  the  “wine,  women,  and  song”  tall  tale. 
This  may  sell  the  book,  but  hardly  sells  us  on 
the  authenticity  of  a  tragic  character  and  the 
tragic  consequences  of  his  deeds.  E.  E.  N. 

Ferdinand  Kbgl.  Und  wozu  dient  die 
Schuld?  Hamburg.  Von  Schrtkler.  1954. 
194  pages.  9.80  dm. 

In  this  novel,  which  received  a  prize  from  the 
Wiener  Zeitung,  a  bassoonist,  sensitive,  gifted, 
fundamentally  decent,  confesses  that,  without 
premeditation,  he  murdered  a  despicable  wo¬ 
man.  He  shows  how  his  need  for  atonement 
clashed  with  love  for  his  ambitious  wife. 
When  he  became  conductor  of  his  orchestra, 
satisfaction  temjwrarily  dominated  his  sense 
of  guilt,  but  he  longed  for  the  deejier  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  exjiosure.  His  conflict  was  resolved 
only  through  tragedy;  yet  the  author  suggests 
that  the  musician’s  passage  through  Hell  may 
have  been  a  journey  toward  Heaven.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Kbgl’s  skill  in  dialogue,  his  variation  of 
style,  now  crisp,  now  unhurried,  and  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  tell  a  story  support  this  discerning 
analysis  of  a  “witches’  Sabbath”  within  a 
human  spirit. 

Margaret  S,  Scott 
New  Yorf^,  N.  V. 

**  Alexander  Korff.  Bitte  vorbeigehen  zu 
diirfeni  Miinchen.  Kunstverlag.  1955.  287 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  novel  deals  with  an  interesting  problem, 
to  say  the  least.  It  is  that  of  the  conscientious 
objector  in  the  new  (lerman  army  to  !)e  estab¬ 
lished  under  NATO.  Unfortunately,  the 
author  lacks  both  the  background  and  the 
technique  for  a  convincing  presentation. 
Michael  Kofler,  the  farmlwy  draftee  and  chief 
protagonist,  deserts  localise  he  dislikes  the 
uniform;  and  he  dislikes  the  uniform  because 
his  fiancee,  who  as  a  child  had  an  unnerving 
experience  with  a  soldier,  is  afraid  of  all  uni¬ 
forms.  The  action  abounds  in  amorous  rival¬ 
ries  and  personal  grudges  as  well  as  acts  of 
human  kindness,  all  consciously  designed  to 
interrelate  the  interests  and  behavior  of  the 


main  characters.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  inci¬ 
dents,  when  they  are  not  far-fetched,  ilovetail 
so  neatly  that  they  appear  contrived.  The 
style  is  reminiscent  of  popular  newspa|ier  fic¬ 
tion  or  a  movie  script:  simple  realism  simply 
expressed.  Strangely  enough,  the  initial  im¬ 
pact  of  the  problem  presented  makes  the  read¬ 
er  want  to  read  on  to  the  end,  even  though 
he  grows  progressively  more  convinced  that 
no  imfxirtant  insights  or  solutions  are  forth¬ 
coming. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  InUttute  of  Technology 

^  Andreas  I^ngoni.  Zwei  /(amen  aus  Mar¬ 
seille.  Bonn.  Vink.  1954.  396  pages. 

Two  German  soldiers  attempt  to  escajie  from 
French  captivity.  One  of  them,  Siegfried  von 
der  Warte,  is  tall,  blond,  and  blue-eyed  and, 
therefore,  subjected  to  resentful  treatment  by 
colored  trcxips.  He  is  an  officer  ami  a  para- 
trcKjper,  fierforming  magnificently  through¬ 
out  the  novel  despite  the  fact  that,  at  one  time 
or  another,  his  skull  was  fractured,  he  was 
shot  through  the  neck  (by  a  <lying  Russian 
woman  partisan),  his  jielvis  was  shattered, 
two  bullets  are  eml>e<lded  in  bis  pulmonary 
system,  and,  while  making  a  jump  during  the 
Ardennes  Offensive,  he  was  shot  through  his 
legs  no  fewer  than  five  times.  (The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  during  that  battle  no  para- 
tr(K)ps  were  <lropped  and  that  it  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  hit  a  descending  paratrfK)[)er.)  His 
companion  j)erforms  ecjually  well  although 
he  is  very  much  handicapfxrd:  one  Russian 
shrapnel  tore  aw'ay  all  his  toes. 

The  review  might  suitably  lie  concluded  at 
this  point  but  we  should  perhaps  add  that  all 
important  nationalities  are  included  in  the 
supjxirting  cast.  The  use  of  this  theatrical 
term  is  indicated  because  Zwei  l^amen  aus 
Marseille  is  a  melodrama  (of  the  worst  kind): 
The  characters  are  either  wonderful  or  shady; 
the  “love  interest”  is  shamelessly  sentimental; 
an<i  the  difficulties  of  the  plot  are  resolved 
most  cavalierly.  The  language  is  sheer  cliche, 
exhibiting  the  range  from  Schnoddrigl(eit  to 
cloying  lyricism. 

Gerhard  Ijoose 
University  of  Colorado 

^  I'elix  Fiitzkendorf.  Die  dun^len  fahre. 
.Mimchcn.  Desih.  1955.  594  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

This  novel,  the  first  part  of  an  intended  tril¬ 
ogy,  tells  the  story  of  a  proletarian  childhrxxl 
in  the  cheerless  atmosphere  of  crowded  tene¬ 
ment  houses  before  and  during  World  War 
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One,  Tlic  author  tends  to  blend  the  persr)nal 
story  with  the  historic  setting,  demonstrating 
a  high  flair  for  dramatic  scenes.  He  does  not 
(juite  succeed  in  bringing  his  characters  to 
life,  nor  docs  he  always  fxjrtray  the  milieu 
convincingly.  Improbable  situations,  anachro- 
nisms  in  language,  freejuent  lack  of  plausible 
motivations — for  example,  we  never  learn 
why  the  father  of  the  boy  really  became 
declasse — make  the  fictional  element  of  the 
novel  far  too  obvious.  Tenacious  efforts  to 
present  the  characters  through  protracted  de¬ 
scriptions  an<l  lengthy  dialogues  do  not  help 
matters.  Ft  seems  to  me  that,  if  Liitzkendorf 
would  allow  more  time  for  his  project  to  ma¬ 
ture,  if  he  would  try  a  more  relaxed  apjiroach, 
he  might  achieve  with  the  rest  of  the  trilogy 
what  he  did  not  accomplish  here.  For  he  is  a 
gifteil  man. 

K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebrask^a 

lohannes  Riilier.  Rleihe  meine  Welt.  Miin- 
chen.  I.angcn/,VIuller.  1955.  328  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

The  external  events  in  the  odyssey  of  a  young 
woman  form  but  the  b.ickground  that  per¬ 
mits  the  reader  to  share  the  inner  life  of  a  jier- 
son  who  is  the  victim  of  the  ills  of  this  century. 
Born  1910  in  F.stonia  she  shares  the  family’s 
Silierian  exile  as  a  small  child.  Cmilt;  Her 
father  is  (Jerman.  She  grows  up  in  Germany, 
In  her  twenties  the  wand  of  love  touches  her 
but  fate  intervenes  once  again  and  sets  her 
adrift.  She  must  flee.  Guilt:  She  is  Jewish.  A 
small  Danish  village  offers  refuge  until  the 
armies  of  the  swastika  drive  peace  away  even 
from  that  silent  sjxit.  She  hides  in  an  aban- 
iloned  church  where  the  shadows  of  the  glory 
and  vainglory  of  former  freedom  fill  the 
vacant  hours;  where  friendly  farmers,  them¬ 
selves  hungry,  sustain  the  Ivnly  with  bread 
and  milk;  where  playing  the  church  organ 
brings  manna  for  the  soul.  F\entually  the 
(Visit ion  becomes  too  precarious  an<I  we  leave 
her  on  the  way  to  an  underground  existence 
in  (kipenhagen. 

A  gentle  Uxik  that  leads  us  without  blood¬ 
shed  through  a  W'orld  mad  with  violence. 

Max  Selin ger 
Uehretv  Union  College 

**  Ralph  ('harles  Wood.  Kluntpendal. 
Wooden  Shoe  Valley.  Wolfshagcn-Schar- 
lieutz.  Westphal.  I9‘>  pages. 

In  the  whole  history  of  American  letters  it 
has  never  iKfore  happened  that  a  native 
American  wrote  an  original  novel  in  (Jerman, 


let  alone  that  he  wrote  an  excellent  novel  in 
an  original  style.  Ralph  Wood  did  just  this. 
He  pretends  to  rejxirt  the  saga  of  a  (»erman 
community  in  the  Middle  West,  Actually 
there  never  were  such  people  nor  did  the 
author  ever  experience  anything  comparable. 
It  is  all  fantasy.  But  such  is  the  (xiwer  of 
(iresentation  that  this  reviewer,  on  first  read¬ 
ing  the  Ixxik,  was  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  Wfxxl’s  father  had  driven  a  beer  truck 
and  that  Wood  had  edited  a  small  town  paper. 
I  know  of  no  other  contemporary  that  has 
such  prjwer  of  illusion. 

Wfxxl  is  a  musician  at  heart,  and  the  smrxith 
melody  of  his  original  comjxisition  enchants 
the  reader  like  any  great  fairy  tale.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  satire  implied. 
Both  the  Anglo-Americans  and  the  fierman- 
Americans  have  lieen  watched  and  depicted 
with  humorous  criticism.  The  publisher  ob¬ 
viously  was  under  the  same  impression,  that 
this  is  a  true  picture  of  a  German  community 
in  the  U.S.A.,  so  he  asked  the  author  to  have 
another  member  of  the  community  write  an 
introduction.  WtKid  gladly  obliged  and  had 
an  introduction  made  by  one  of  his  figures, 
Harold  Wenz,  Falitor  of  the  Klumpendal 
Weekly.  f)ne  is  at  times  reminded  of  the 
Sagas,  of  Bemelmans,  of  1  lamsun,  but  such 
asscK'iations  are  incidental.  For  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  this  story  and  the  creation  of  its  two 
chief  characters  is  altogether  the  work  of  a 
warm-hearted,  shrewd,  humorous,  storyteller, 
a  true  American  poet. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Hans  Brandenburg.  Trost  In  Triinen. 

Munchen.  Piper.  1955.  100  pages.  7.50  dm. 
During  most  of  this  century,  the  (len  of  Hans 
Brandenburg  has  been  contributing  essays, 
biografihies,  novels,  plays,  poems  to  contem- 
jxirary  (ierman  belles-lettres.  Now,  at  seventy, 
he  offers  Trost  in  Triinen,  his  first  lyrics  since 
Cipfelrast  (1947). 

llere,  in  small  compass,  is  unfailing  har¬ 
vest,  mastery  of  the  poetic  keylxiard.  Branden¬ 
burg’s  style  is  sometimes  florid,  oratorical,  yet 
his  tone  is  authentic,  his  touch  true,  his  ver¬ 
satility  amazing.  Most  impressive,  most  sus¬ 
tained,  are  the  gripping  Stiirl^e  elner  Oden- 
reihe  (ninety-o<ld  quatrains  mourning  Ger¬ 
many’s  physical  destruction,  evoking  I  Iblder- 
lin’s  shade,  admonishing  Ciermania  to  her 
jxracemaker-role  among  kings  and  peoples) 
and  the  Engel-Elegie. 

Herman  Salinger 

Du/(e  University 
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^  Hugo  Jacobi.  Gedichte.  Koln.  Kiepcn- 
hcucr  St  Witsch.  1955.  80  pages.  6.80  dm. 
Urs  Martin  Strub.  Die  Wandelsterne. 
Kbln.  Kiepenheuer  Sc  Witsch.  1955.  35 
pages.  5.80  dm. 

Ikdko,  Freiherr  von  Richthofen.  *4us  Fiinf 
F.rdteilen.  Herne.  Grabski.  1955.  95  pages. 
1  lugo  Jacobi  is  the  author  of  five  volumes  of 
jxxrtry  of  which  this  is  the  last,  selected  and 
published  posthumously.  Alsatian  by  birth 
and  upbringing,  Jacobi  entered  Prussian  gov¬ 
ernment  service  and,  ousted  by  Hitler,  finally 
emigrated  to  Switzerland  where  he  died  in 
1954.  His  |X)etry  is  in  the  Cierman  romantic 
tradition,  reminiscent  of  Storm,  also  of  Heb- 
Ixrl,  and  sometimes  of  the  younger  Rilke.  It  is 
thoughtful  and  tender.  Truly  original  images 
are  rare,  and  the  rhyme,  although  pure  and 
natural,  contributes  to  the  impression  of 
F.pigonentum  with  its  legitimate,  but  minor, 
role. 

Tlie  Swiss  poet  Urs  Martin  Strub  has  been 
recognized  by  such  critics  as  Rudolf  Hagels- 
tange  and  Emil  Staiger  as  original,  many- 
sided,  and  of  great  promise.  In  this  volume, 
he  expresses  through  the  symbols  of  the 
planets  and  their  myths  various  human  atti¬ 
tudes,  in  a  language  which,  to  this  reviewer, 
seems  much  closer  to  poetry  than  to  prose. 
FWidently  expressionistic  in  his  emotional  in¬ 
tensity,  his  uninhibited  verbal  abundance  and 
drive,  his  clash  of  contrasting  moods;  and 
calling  to  mintl  poets  like  August  Stramm,  the 
younger  (Jottfried  Benn,  and  f'ranz  Werfel, 
he  yet  is  markedly  of  the  present  by  virtue  of 
his  greater  realism  and  ex}>erimental  flexibil¬ 
ity,  his  controlled  ecstacy,  as  it  were,  vvhich 
often  seems  indicative  of  an  underlying  total 
reservation: 

Gflfist  un<i  entniachtet 
h.tlxn  sith  <iic  Gestirne, 
rndlich  unrtullich 
srliK  unsriix 
cinrs  im  andern. 

The  value  of  the  third  small  volume  seems 
to  this  reviewer  to  rest  primarily  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  avowed  intention  to  express  through 
the  symlx)ls  of  foreign  places  the  hof)es  and 
sorrows  of  our  time.  Himself  exiled  from 
Silesia  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  countrymen  and  their  cause,  he 
nonetheless  has  remained  weltoffen  and  has 
attempted  in  this  volume  to  fuse  his  love  and 
knowledge  of  other  peoples  and  countries 
with  his  own  fate  and  feelings.  A  number  of 
poems  deal  with  his  American  experience, 
enthusiastically  observing  the  New  World  as 
well  as  reminiscing  alx)ut  the  Old  World.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preface,  this  collection  has  been 


widely  circulated  in  the  United  States  before 
its  publication  and  found  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  and  approval.  It  is  certainly,  ami  com- 
mendably,  in  line  with  what  has  been  called 
the  cosmopolitan  trend  in  present  German 
thought  and  writing. 

F.,  A/.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 

I  Ians  Koch.  Die  IJkrainische  Lyril{^,  1H40- 
1940.  Wiesbaden.  Steiner.  1955.  xvi  -|- 
1 16  pages.  12  dm. 

The  Ukrainian  literature,  nearly  a  milleniurn 
old,  is  known  in  Western  Euro|ie  only  to 
specialists  of  Slavistics.  WMth  this  lxx)k  the 
distinguished  scholar  1  Ians  Koch,  of  Munich 
University,  is  aiming  at  the  introduction  of 
Ukrainian  lyric  poetry  to  the  (Jerman  lovers 
of  Slavic  literatures.  It  contains  a  survey  of 
Ukrainian  literature,  especially  of  lyric  {XKrtry; 
then  follow  1  ?6  translations  from  the  poems 
of  52  poets,  with  a  short  biography  of  every 
author  and,  at  the  end,  extensive  remarks  with 
a  bibliography.  The  selection  gives  an  instruc¬ 
tive  picture  of  all  trends:  of  romanticism, 
realism,  modernism,  symlxflism,  neo-classic¬ 
ism,  futurism,  and  neo  romanticism.  The 
Soviet  Ukrainian  lyric  is  ably  represented; 
alsT)  there  were  taken  into  consideration  the 
exiled  poets  living  in  Western  F.uro[x:,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada. 

The  translations  are  masterpieces;  not  only 
the  meanings,  emotions,  and  feelings  are 
turned  into  Orman,  but  the  whole  rhythmic 
structure  and  form  is  reproduced.  No  other 
Slavic  lyric  poetry  has  licen  rcmlered  in  Ger¬ 
man,  with  a  similar  excellent  anthology,  as 
the  Ukrainian  now  is. 

Roman  Smal-Stodti 
Marquette  University 

**  Karl  Heinz  Kramer,  ed.  Ix)h  der  Trane. 
Koln.  Kiefienheuer  fic  Witsch.  1955.  234 
pages,  ill.  6.80  dm. 

This  Moritatenhuch  is  a  fitting  addition  to 
F'ric  Singer’s  liun/telhuch  (see  B.A.  28:4,  p. 
463)  an«l  Romamenbuch  (see  H.A.  30:1,  p. 
63).  Both  a  literary  o<ldity  and  an  interesting 
sociocultural  phenomenon,  and  offered,  un¬ 
til  only  a  few  decades  ago,  at  German  fairs  by 
jahrende  Sanger  to  barrel -r>rgan  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  with  demonstration  by  appropriate¬ 
ly  gruesome  pictures,  this  curious  genre  may 
well  have  l)een  too  much  neglected  by  the 
scholars.  I  lere  are  fifty  Moritaten — grim, 
melancholy,  hilarious — from  three  centuries, 
and  a  re.idahle  Nachwort  by  the  e<litor,  trac¬ 
ing  their  history  and  meaning.  It  may  Ik-  de¬ 
batable  if  the  sorrowful  undertone  of  the 
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Moritat  is  really  reminiscent  of,  or  in  any  way 
related  to,  the  “blues,”  as  stated  on  the  dust 
jacket,  hut  it  seems  to  he  true  enough  that  it 
is  not  at  all  an  instance  of  “gesunkenes  Kul- 
turgut”  hut  much  rather  “eine  Kunst,  die 
ihren  eigentlich  kunstlerischen  (>harakter  der 
Tragheit  des  geistig  weniger  aufgeschlossenen 
und  am  I-'ortschritte  kaum  teilhal)enden  nied- 
rigsten  Volk  verdankt.”  E.  E.  N. 

*  Ludwig  Reiners,  comp.  8c  ed.  Der  ewige 
Hrunrten.  Miinchen.  Reck.  1955.  xii  -f* 
946  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Anthology-making  has  become  a  rage  in  post¬ 
war  (ierrnany.  The  legitimate  reason  for  such 
stcKk-taking — destroyed  and  depleted  libraries 
— no  longer  applies.  Cx)Ilections  of  fJerman 
verse  —  g<K>d,  poc»r,  and  indifferent  —  have 
come  our  way  in  such  inflationary  proportion 
that  we  are  ready  to  throw  in  the  towel,  at 
least  for  a  while. 

This  is  not  to  detract  from  Reiners’s  an¬ 
thology.  His  material  is  topically  arranged 
under  such  chaf)ter  headings  as  “Buch  der 
Kindheit,”  “Buch  der  Khe,”  “Buch  des 
Todes,”  “Buch  des  (ilaul)ens,”  etc.  The  au¬ 
thors  index  indicates  inclusiveness  and  va¬ 
riety,  except  for  mcMlern  [x>ets,  for  there  is 
nothing  from  Langgiisser,  I.ehmann,  Bach- 
mann — to  name  only  a  few.  Benn  has  just  one 
f)oem,  Brecht  none,  and  even  the  selections 
from  (ieorge  and  Rilke,  es|)ecially  the  first, 
are  rather  thin.  I  lowever,  this  may  have  been 
motivated  by  the  compiler’s  aim  to  present 
Etn  Volksbuth  deutscher  Dichtung,  as  the 
subtitle  reads.  But  a  g(K)d  thing  can  be  over¬ 
done,  for  more  than  1,7(K)  poems  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  is  rather  heavy  fare.  The  clear  print  and 
tasteful  presentation  are  laudable,  and  the 
[)rice  for  these  almost  1,000  pages  makes  the 
lxK)k  a  bargain.  E.  E.  N. 

**  Krich  Weinert.  I^as  Zudschenspiel.  Deut¬ 
sche  Revue  von  1918  bis  19ii.  Berlin. 
Volk  und  Welt.  1953.  xxviii  690  pages. 
This  is  a  collection  of  more  than  four  hundred 
|X)ems  satirizing  the  leaders,  politics,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 
Weinert’s  verses  are  reminiscent  of  those 
composed  during  the  same  period  by  Bert 
Brecht,  although  they  lack  Brecht’s  artistry. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  never  intended 
for  silent  reading;  Weinert  recited  them  in 
cabarets  and  left-wing  political  gatherings. 
Secondly,  tot%  many  of  them  are  purely  topical. 
Yet  there  are  among  these  verses  some  telling 
parodies,  some  trenchant  comments  on  human 
foibles.  A  sample  of  Weinert’s  style  from 


“Das  pasteurisierte  Freudenhaus,”  an  attack 
on  moral  hypocrisy:  “Auch  die  sexuelle  Frage/ 
Trat  im  neuen  Staat  zutage./  Cianz  besonders 
fiir  Betriebe/  Dffentlicher  Nachstenliebc/ 
(Jab’s  noch  keine  feste  Norm;/  Und  sie 
schrien  nach  Reform.” 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Rudolf  Ibel.  Gestalt  und  Wirl{lichkeit  des 
Gedichts.  Diisseldorf.  Diederich.  1954.  80 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

This  brief  essay  on  some  aspects  of  poetry  was 
written  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1944.  Tliat  it  is  now  reissued  reflects 
upon  the  curiously  undisciplined  state  of  Ger¬ 
man  literary  criticism:  It  belongs  among  those 
ostensibly  modest  efforts  that  hope  to  offer 
useful  reflections  on  the  elements  of  poetry  in 
a  somewhat  solemn  and  urgent  language,  but 
that  come  to  grief  because  their  limited  space 
and  their  cursory  reference  to  technical  mat¬ 
ters  leave  the  critical  reader  dissatisfied,  where¬ 
as  they  merely  reinforce  in  the  sentimental 
enthusiast  the  sense  of  vague  exaltation  which 
a  good  primer  on  poetics  ought  to  dispel. 

Two  lengthy  selections  from  prose  state¬ 
ments  by  contemporary  prx-ts  hover  along 
that  thin  borderline  Ixtween  wisdom  and 
platitude;  Klangbild,  Bewegungsbild,  and 
Schaubild  are  the  three  aspects  of  poetry  upon 
which  the  author  arbitrarily  focuses.  An  in¬ 
troductory  chapter  speaks  of  the  nature  of 
poetic  language  and  delimits  its  levels  of 
relevance.  The  concluding  pages  trail  off  in  a 
rejxtitious  series  of  reflections  on  such  topics 
as  “Das  Gcdicht  als  wesenhafte  Bekundung 
und  Verdichtung,  als  essentielle  Existenz.” 
Such  talk  is  difficult  to  take  seriously  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  need  for  a  genuine  understand¬ 
ing  of  poetic  criticism  is  not  better  served  than 
by  this  wordy  essay. 

Victor  iMnge 
Cornell  University 

*  Bruno  Walter.  Vom  Mozart  der  Zauber- 
flbte.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1955.  20 
pages  -(-  2  plates.  5.80  dm. 

Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob.  Mozart:  oder 
Geist,  Musi^  und  Schicl^sal.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Scheffler.  1955.  461  pages,  ill.  -f-  8 
plates.  14.80  dm. 

As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial 
of  Mozart’s  birth,  these  two  publications  pre¬ 
sent  new  evaluations  of  Mozart’s  achieve¬ 
ments  and  role  in  our  civilization.  Bruno 
Walter,  whose  earlier  Ixxiks  on  Mahler  and 
on  his  own  experiences  as  a  conductor  re¬ 
vealed  him  as  a  sincere,  though  subjective  oh- 
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server  of  the  musical  scene,  seeks  Mozart  the 
man  l)ehind  the  fa(;ade  of  his  final  ofiera. 
Jacob,  musicologist  and  biographer,  seeks  new 
understanding  of  Mozart’s  works  through  a 
fuller  reading  of  his  letters  and  through  an  all- 
encompassing  study  of  contemjxirary  jxilitical, 
social,  and  artistic  history. 

Bruno  Walter’s  bibliophile  pamphlet  (cf. 
English  translation  in  Saturday  Revinv,  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1956)  sees  in  the  Magic  Flute  the 
synthesis  of  Mozart’s  unconscious  impulse  of 
genius  with  the  moral  tendencies  of  free¬ 
masonry.  The  ojiera,  to  W'alter,  is  Mozart’s 
personal  confession,  with  Sarastro  represent¬ 
ing  his  humane  ideals  of  love  toward  man, 
forgiveness,  friendship,  and  a  view  of  a  letter 
land.  Mozart’s  jxrrson  is  represented  lK)th  by 
Tamino,  who  longs  for  higher  humanity,  and 
Papageno,  the  happy  fellow. 

Jacob’s  fascinating  biography  projects  Mo¬ 
zart  in  a  new  light,  since  it  makes  full  use  of 
the  t(K)ls  of  all  disciplines  to  explain  his  com- 
(Hisitions  as  the  direct  result  of  .Mozart’s  jier- 
sonality  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
Jacob’s  study  of  the  role  of  Mozart’s  father, 
l^o|X)ld,  of  the  Emperor  Josef  II,  and  of  all 
the  many  other  })ersonages  and  events  tran¬ 
spiring  during  his  lifetime  are  refreshingly 
new.  To  my  knowledge  no  one  else  has 
pointed  out  that  a  grieving  Mozart  composed 
practically  nothing  for  over  six  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  the  much  admired  Em- 
{)eror  Josef  II. 

Although  the  absence  of  a  bibliographical 
apparatus  prevents  the  researcher  from  fol¬ 
lowing  Jacob’s  paths  further,  the  lx>ok  is  a 
commendable  contribution  to  the  Mozart 
literature,  worthy  of  early  translation  into 
English. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

^  Hans  Meyers.  130  btldnerische  Techniben. 
Ravensburg.  Maier.  1955.  81  pages  24 
plates.  7.80  dm. 

The  concisely  written  lxx)k  contains  summary 
instructions  and  enumeration  of  requisites  for 
the  execution  of  130  different  techniques  that 
belong  to  the  fields  of  painting  and  graphic 
arts,  as  well  as  to  printing,  weaving,  textile 
decoration,  and  the  manufacture  of  toys.  It 
addresses  itself  primarily  to  the  te.acher  of 
arts  and  crafts  classes  in  high  schools,  camps 
and  specializxrd  institutions.  The  author  has 
assembled  a  wealth  of  material  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  preclude  the  need  for  supple¬ 
mentary  information.  Teachers  will  find  the 
booklet  an  instructive  guide  as  to  what  pro¬ 
jects  can  be  undertaken  at  a  given  age  level. 


either  individually  or  as.group  undertakings. 
It  might  also  serve  as  a  basic  refresher  course 
for  the  lecturer.  The  volume  is  well  printed, 
and  adequately,  even  attractively,  presented. 
A  projier  English  translation,  done  by  a  {x-r- 
son  conversant  with  the  subject  matter  and 
the  termini  technici  involved,  should  im¬ 
measurably  increase  its  usefulness. 

iMrsen 

Georgetown  University 

Ixofxild  Ziegler.  Menschwerdung.  2  vols. 
Olten.  Hegner.  1947.  380,  399  pages. 
Although  this  imjxirtant  b<K)k  was  published 
some  years  ago,  it  deserves  a  review.  Since  the 
early  years  of  the  century  the  author,  first  in¬ 
fluenced  by  1  lartmann,  Scho|)enhauer,  and 
Nietzsche,  has  written  some  of  the  outstaiul- 
ing  (ierman  IxKiks  on  cultural  and  religious 
philosophy  and  has  offered  some  striking 
analyses  of  the  present  crisis. 

I  lis  Menschwerdung,  summing  up  his 
previous  thoughts,  discusses  many  of  the  basic 
asjxrcts  of  the  ('hristian  jxisition  in  face  of  the 
issues  of  the  twentieth  century.  'I'he  discussion 
centers  around  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  each  of 
whose  parts,  and  even  wonls,  is  used  as  a 
starting  {xiint  for  a  presentation  of  man’s  re¬ 
lation  to  Cioil  and  of  the  human  situation  in 
general.  Among  the  many  philosophical  and 
theological  topics  are  prayer,  kingilom,  and 
temptation.  Among  the  (  hristian  thinkers, 
those  most  thoroughly  considered  (with  either 
approval  or  disapproval)  are  Luther,  Bbhme, 
von  Baader,  aiul,  as  to  lie  ex|x:ctcd,  Kierke¬ 
gaard;  and  so  is  the  jihilosophy  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Meister  Eckart,  Kant,  and  Hegel. 
An  index  covers  the  major  ideas  and  symbols 
treated  in  the  discussion. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  VVill-Erich  Peuckert.  Fhe.  Weiberzeit. 
Miinnerzeit.  Saeterehe.  Hofehe.  Freie 
IJebe.  Hamburg,  (daassen.  1955.  432 
pages.  19.81)  dm. 

The  title  indicates  the  range  of  this  folkloris- 
tic  study  of  marriage  from  the  presumed 
matriarchal  stage  through  the  various  other 
real  or  conjectured  forms  in  a  male-ordered 
stx'iety,  among  the  herders  and  among  the 
grain  growers,  and  in  the  days  of  the  minstrel. 
The  material  is  not  arranged  as  proof  of  a  his¬ 
torical  or  evolutionary  scheme,  but  rather  for 
its  own  sake  as  it  offered  itself  in  often  Ifxisc 
assfxriation,  determined  by  atmospheric  and 
environmental  conditions.  The  least  convinc¬ 
ing  parts  are  the  matriarchal  and  classical  ref¬ 
erences;  the  most  interesting  are  the  discus- 
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slons  of  the  bundling'  activities  and  related 
matters  amon);  the  dairy  people  of  Sweden 
and  the  Alps.  There  is  a  curious  slip  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  (^Its  did  not 
belong;  to  the  Indo-Kuropean  group,  but 
Peuckert  knows  better.  The  comparison  of 
hcnler  and  grain  grower  customs  is  stimulat¬ 
ing,  but  the  lack  of  a  wide-enough  system  of 
m<xlern  anthrojxdogical  references  is  a  little 
disap[H)inting  even  though  the  fJermanic 
range  is  widely  covered. 

There  is  an  unhappy  loginning  with  Kin¬ 
sey  and  Simone  dc  Beauvoir  which  leads  one 
to  cx[)ect  a  systematic  approach  to  the  ethnol¬ 
ogy  and  folklore  of  marriage,  but  Peuckert 
has  no  exjx.riencc  in  C'hina  or  Africa  or  Amer¬ 
ica  that  would  make  such  an  approach  worth¬ 
while,  When  the  reader  hap|)ily  realizes  that 
the  distinguished  author  has  limited  himself 
to  his  own  field  of  CJerman  and  (>crmanic 
folklore,  the  false  impression  offered  by  the 
intrmluctory  remarks  can  lie  dis|K>scd  of.  We 
are  grateful  that  Peuckert  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  these  rich  sheaves  of  reference  and  obser¬ 
vations  together  and  will  not  argue  about  a 
misleading  preface. 

Hrinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Dskar  Splett.  Afril^a  und  die  Welt,  Bern. 

I'rancke.  1955,  201  pages,  ill.  2.80  Sw.  fr. 
“Africa  and  the  World"  is  a  concise  treatment 
of  Africa  as  it  is  today.  It  is  neither  a  history 
nor  an  ethnology  of  that  continent.  The  author 
deals  with  the  jKople  of  Africa  in  four  main 
chapters.  He  descrilx-s  the  (xilitical,  scxiologi- 
cal,  economic,  and  the  future  picture  of  Africa. 
It  shoultl  lie  brought  out  that  the  author  thinks 
of  Africa  only  as  that  part  of  the  continent 
which  is  inhabited  by  people  with  a  dark 
color  of  skin,  e.g.,  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Mis  work,  lieing  limited  to  only  two  hundred 
pages  in  pcKket-lxxik  size,  will  satisfy  the 
reader  who  wants  to  get  a  cpiick  insight  into 
life,  problems,  and  eventual  future  develop¬ 
ments  in  what  is  to  many  jx*ople  still  the 
“dark"  continent. 

Armin  /:.  Mruc/( 
New  Yor/(  University 

**  I'ranziska  Baumgarten.  Die  Regulierung- 

skrufte  tm  Seelenleben.  Bern.  Pranckc. 

1955.  139  pages.  2.80  Sw.  fr, 
lljis  little  lxx)k  offers  the  reader  a  wealth  of 
informative  material  concerning  dynamic, 
psychic  tendencies  and  their  derivatives.  Dr. 
Baumgarten  conceives  of  the  mind  as  a  regu¬ 
latory  system,  concerned  with  maintaining  an 
organismic  state  of  equilibrium.  These  tenden¬ 


cies  vary  qualitatively  and  quanitatively  from 
individual  to  individual  and  may  express 
themselves  as  cither  impelling  drives  or  in¬ 
hibitory  states.  However,  whatever  their  mani¬ 
festation,  these  forces  serve  the  total  organism 
and  may  enable  us  to  reach  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  a  f)erson’s  nature.  Dr,  Baumgarten 
|X)ints  out  that  a  study  of  regulatory  forces 
might  aid  us  to  formulate  a  new  typology 
based  on  bio-organismic  considerations. 

Cerd  If.  Fenrhel 
New  Yorl^.  N.  y. 

^  .Muhammad  Asad.  Dcr  IVeg  nach  Me/f^l^a. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1955.  438  pages 
8  plates.  24.80  dm. 

As  one  wlvi  cannot  be  convinced  that  this  is 
the  revival  age  of  anticjue  forms  of  religion, 
this  reviewer  cannot  yield  to  the  preachments 
of  the  author  who  shed  Judaism  and  con¬ 
demned  ('hristianity  to  embrace  .Moham¬ 
medanism.  He  certainly  can  write  beautifully. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  words  that  make  the  music 
but  the  tune;  not  the  story,  intriguing  as  it 
may  be,  but  the  rhythm;  and  there  arc  too 
many  false  notes  in  the  music  to  make  it  ring 
true. 

.Mayl)c  it  is  as  the  reviewers  of  this  Ixxik’s 
I''nglish  version  have  said,  that  it  helps  the 
Oeciticnt  Ix-tter  to  understand  Islam.  .Mayl>c 
by  the  same  reviewers  it  is  also  true  that  Mu¬ 
hammad  Asad,  n^  I^ojxdd  Weiss  of  Ixrmberg, 
(then)  Austria,  is  a  man  in  search  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  faith.  However,  if  so,  he  jxK-tizes  Islam 
and  the  Arabs,  and  absolutism  in  a  relative 
cosmos  is  srnnething  more  absurd  than  a  flat 
Farth  after  the  .Mohammedans  discovered  it 
rouml. 

It  would  appear  that  the  author  with  all  his 
g(X)d  will  toward,  and  high  standing  in,  the 
world  of  Islam — he  was  the  Pakistani  dele¬ 
gate  to  U.N.  and  is  now  Pakistan’s  foreign 
minister — is  trying  to  turn  the  ckxk  of  his¬ 
tory  back.  While  the  Occiilent,  religious  or 
otherwise,  admits  its  errors  and  shortcomings 
— while  Asia  and  Africa  still  struggle  out  of 
stone  and  bronze  ages  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Arabians’  and  white  man’s  nets — yet  there 
can  Ixr  no  faith,  no  matter  how  well  and 
prophetically  conceived  1,300  years  ago,  to 
which  humanity  can  turn  back  in  order  to 
plan  a  future  Ixyond  hydrogen  fission  and 
guided  missiles.  What  the  author  overlooks 
and  the  philosopher  must  contemplate  is  that 
this  is  a  w’orld  in  totality,  a  segment  of  an 
evolving  cosmos  which  knows  no  end  or 
partition. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allcnsparl{,  Colo. 
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^  Walter  Hammer.  Theodor  Ilaubach  zum 
Geddehtnis,  Frankfurt  a.M.  Europaische 
Verlagsanstalt.  1955.  84  pages  -f  12  plates. 
3.80  dm. 

In  this  lxK)k  Hammer  has  collected  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  some  twenty  former  friends  of 
Hauhach — friends  from  the  old  Socialist 
Youth  .Movement,  academicians,  colleagues, 
and  surviving  comrades  of  the  anti-Hitler  re¬ 
sistance.  Himself  a  |K>litical  exile.  Hammer 
was  arrested  after  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
('o})cnhagcn  and  later  lilierated  from  the 
j)rison  in  Brandenburg  by  the  Russians.  The 
br)ok,  dedicatetl  to  a  Clerman  patriot,  com¬ 
memorates  the  struggle  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fight  “for  Ckrmany,  against  Hit¬ 
ler.”  Haubach  was  arrested  after  the  July  2()th 
attempt.  Several  months  later,  in  January 
1945,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  to  an  abrupt  end  a  life  full  of  promise, 
tledicated  to  Ckrmany.  Among  those  that  here 
do  homage  to  his  memory  are  Karl  Jas()ers, 
Alfred  WelK-r,  the  Uundestagpraestdent  Ger- 
stenmaier,  and  Kasimir  Fldsthmid. 

Karl  ().  Paetel 
forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

**  Fritz  Sternl)erg.  Marx  and  die  Gegenwart. 
Kcjln.  Folitik  und  Wirtschaft.  1955.  388 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  lMK)k  shows  Marxism  in  a  tight  stjueeze. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  author,  who  thinks  he 
is  a  Marxist,  admits  that  all  predictions  of 
Marx  as  to  the  development  of  capitalism  in 
Euroix;  and  North  America  were  wrong: 
Workers  and  new  middle  classes  |)articipate 
in  an  increased  staiulard  of  living  and  the 
state  has  increasingly  Ixxome  an  instrument 
of  scK'ial  wellarc  and  of  mitigating  crises  of 
production  and  distribution.  C)n  the  other 
hand,  the  Russian  state  built  on  the  Marxist- 
sfxialistic  principle  of  complete  ownership  of 
all  means  of  production  by  the  collective 
whole  has  devclojxrd  into  a  gigantic  machine 
of  enslavement  and  exploitation  of  its  own 
jxroples  and  satellites.  Besides,  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  to  .Marxism  Ix-tween  capitalistic  and 
socialistic,  “Ixjurgeois”  and  “proletarian” 
states  is  shown  to  lx*  wrong:  New  types  of 
societies  have  emerged  which  arc  neither,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Asia.  What  is  left  of  Marxism? 
Some  eggshells:  “.Marxist  objective  science” — 
as  if  science  to  lx  objcctivq  had  to  be  Marxist 
— and  the  discrediting  of  moral  categories 
(justicc/injusticc),  although  the  author  uses 
them  to  protest  against  .Marxian  scxialism  in 
Russia! 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  (Jk^lahoma 


iMngenscheidts  Deutsches  Worterbuch. 
Berlin,  l^angcnschcidt.  1955.  3?4  2-col. 
pages.  4.80  dm. 

I'his  is  a  new,  considerably  revised  edition  of 
August  Vogel’s  well-known  reference  work 
which  has  Ixcn  out  of  print  for  ejuite  some 
time  arul  is  now  Ixing  reissued  after  having 
Ixcn  brought  up  to  «latc  by  Richard  Pekrun 
(A-R)  and  Arthur  Bussc  (S-Z).  The  most 
useful  additional  features  offered  arc  indica¬ 
tion  of  word  intonation,  of  syllabic  separation 
whenever  possibly  doubtful,  and  numerous 
Anwendungsbeispiele  in  the  case  of  words 
with  various  meanings.  A  well  organized  ap- 
jxndix  has  tables  of  declension  of  nouns,  con¬ 
jugation  of  verbs,  and  comparison  of  adjec¬ 
tives.  These  tables  arc  nurnlxrcd,  and  the 
words  cross  referenced  accordingly.  A  brief 
rcmiinlcr  of  the  major  rules  of  Germati 
orthography  and  punctuation  is  helpful.  There 
arc  also  lists  of  names  of  geographical  iilcnti- 
fication  and  fxrsons,  with  pronunciation  guid¬ 
ance  whenever  necessary,  of  widely  usctl  ab 
breviations,  and  of  frciiuently  encountered 
foreign  quotations  or  proverbs.  The  print  is 
clear,  the  proofreading  careful,  the  cover 
pleasant,  and  the  format  handy.  Intended  for 
“Schulc,  Biiro  und  I  laus,”  this  excellent  and 
indis[xnsablc  t(X)l  for  Germans  and  students 
of  German  is  offered  at  an  amazingly  low 
[trice,  and  is  highly  recommended.  /:.  /:.  N. 

**  W.  S[)lettstbsscr.  Junclt^ers  Worterbuch 
der  deutschen  Sprache.  Berlin.  Juncker. 
1955.  767  2<ol.  pages.  7.50  <lm. 

'Fhcrc  has  lately  Ixen  a  sharp  and  significant 
increase  in  new  German  dictionaries  in  juxta- 
[xtsition  with  a  renewed  interest  in  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Rechtschreibungsreform.  'Fhc  [tres- 
ent  volume  recommends  itself  by  catholic 
coverage  and  practical  selectivity.  Alxtut 
43,000  Stichweirter  arc  listed  and  pertinently 
defined  or  commented  on.  Intonation  guid¬ 
ance  is  given  but  syllabic  separation  is  not 
sjxcially  indicated.  I  lowevcr,  there  is  a  short 
summary  of  rules  governing  Silbentrcnnung, 
Zeichensetzung,  Gross-und  Kleinschretbung, 
Zusammen-und  Getrenntschreibung,  etc.  Par¬ 
ticularly  useful  is  a  well  organized  Abriss  der 
deutschen  formenlehre  which  embodies  es¬ 
sential  grammar,  fremdworter  (whose  pro¬ 
fusion  in  current  (krrnan  the  com[)ilcr  de¬ 
plores,  together  with  the  laxity  of  journalistic 
writing)  arc  indicated  as  such  and  a  usually 
adequate  but  sometimes  (xld  or  clumsy  Ver- 
deutschung  suggested  as  preferred  sulistitutc. 
All  in  all,  a  reliable,  reasonably  priced  refer¬ 
ence  work  of  value  to  everyone.  /:.  E.  N. 
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*  Joseph  CJrcgor.  Der  Schauspielfuhrer.  HI. 
Stuttgart.  Hiersemann.  1955.  xii  -f" 
pages.  28  dm. 

The  favorable  comment  we  had  for  the  first 
two  volumes  of  this  remarkable  and  quite 
indispensable  guide  (sec  li./l.  28:3,  p.  337)  is 
equally  in  order  for  the  present  one,  which 
deals  with  the  drama  of  the  Romanic  peoples 
(part  II),  the  drama  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  drama  of  England,  including  Irish  au¬ 
thors,  while  the  North-American  drama  will 
l)e  handled  separately  in  the  forthcoming  vol¬ 
ume  IV.  Once  again,  the  selection  of  plays  is 
comjtctent,  the  jx-rtinent  data  reliable,  and  the 
synopses  readable  and  to  the  jxjint.  Originally 
planned  to  lie  complete  in  three  volumes,  the 
scries  now  is  scheduled  for  five,  in  order  to 
give  prominent  attention  to  the  <lrama  of  the 
Nordic,  Slavic,  and  other  Balkan  |)coplcs,  and 
also  to  bring  the  drama  of  Antitjuity  into  the 
picture.  TEis  editorial  decision  seems  eminent¬ 
ly  justified,  and  the  concluding  volumes  of 
this  distinctly  useful  work  are  eagerly  awaited. 

/■:.  E.  N. 

®  Karl  O.  Baetcl.  Ernst  junger:  Einc  Htbli- 
ographie,  Stuttgart.  Lutz-Mcyer.  1953.  IM 
pages.  9.60  dm. 

Apart  from  a  somewhat  jxilemic  introductory 
essay  stating  lunger’s  (xisition  and  the  impact 
of  his  influence  on  the  (Xilitical  and  literary 
intelligentsia  of  our  century,  the  bibliography 
is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  which  include 
almost  all  primary  and  secondary  sources  from 
1920  to  1952.  Painstakingly  and  chronologi¬ 
cally  listeil,  they  range  from  the  writings  of 
jiinger  (Ixxik  publications,  his  contributions 
to  (ierinan  journals,  newspa|x*rs,  and  anthol¬ 
ogies),  the  translations  of  his  works  into 
twcl,vc  foreign  languages,  to  works  alxiut 
liingcr  in  the  form  of  studies,  reviews,  com¬ 
ments,  and  radio  talks,  including  a  section  on 
work  in  progress  and  unpublished  MSS. 

Because  space  was  limited,  the  lxx)k  unfor¬ 
tunately  could  not  l>c  developed  critically.  If, 
however,  the  purfx^se  of  a  bibliography  is 
completeness  of  coverage,  the  lxx)k  deserves 
high  praise.  An  immense  scholarly  effort  was 
put  into  it.  It  should,  therefore,  prove  an  in¬ 
valuable  guide  to  sources  for  all  those  who 
approach  the  works  of  one  of  (Germany’s  out¬ 
standing  writers  from  an  im})artial  |X)int  of 
view. 

Since  Paetel  in  one  of  his  prefatory  notes 
asks  any  reader  for  collalxiration  in  a  further 
completion  of  this  excellent  collection,  we  arc 
glad  to  contribute  the  following  items  not 
listed  on  these  pages:  Muller,  Rolxrrt.  Die 
idealistischen  Grundzuge  der  expressionist!’ 


schen  Weltanschauung  (Berlin  1930)  pp.  89- 
96;  Ciruenter,  Rainer.  “Formcn  dcs  Dandys- 
mus.  Einc  problcmgcschichtlichc  Studic  fiber 
Ernst  Jfinger.”  Euphorion,  46  (1952)  170- 
201;  I>cx>sc,  (ierhard.  “Ernst  Jfingers  Kampf 
um  die  I'orm.”  MEN,  LXV',  1  (1950). 

Edgar  Lohner 
Neu>  Yorl(  University 

^  (liscla  Bonn.  Neue  Welt  am  Nil.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Brockhaus.  1953.  202  pages,  ill. 
18  dm. 

(lisela  Bonn  flew  to  Egypt  after  the  revolution 
which  dcjxjsed  King  Earouk  and  she  gives  us  a 
picturc-lxxjk  of  the  new  Egypt  which  is  evolv¬ 
ing.  Twenty  colored  and  104  onc<olor  full- 
page  illustrations  arc  printed  excellently  on 
coated  paf)cr  with  the  accompanying  text  on 
the  left  page.  She  interviews  (lencral  Naguib, 
the  Rector  of  A1  Azhar  University  and  other 
high  oflicials.  'Ehc  favorable  attitude  towards 
(fcrmany  is  es[x:cially  noteworthy.  She  also 
takes  us  on  a  trip  to  the  Sudan  and  its  capi¬ 
tal  Khartoum.  Almgcthcr  a  timely  view  of 
a  country  which  has  the  oldest  civilization  and 
the  youngest  republic  on  earth. 

E.  Trenl(ner 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  (Ierhard  Nclx:l.  Feuer  und  Wasser.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Klctt.  1955.  173  pages.  9.50  dm. 
This  is  a  {xxkct-lxx)k  edition  of  a  work  which 
first  apjxrared  in  1939.  The  subtitle  is  “East 
African  Pictures  and  Recollections.”  The 
bizarre  picture  of  the  African  landsca[)c  and 
its  heterogenous  population  is  vividly  depicted. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Karl  Peters,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  (lerman  East  Africa.  A  new  chapter 
added  for  this  volume  discusses  the  position 
of  the  white  man  in  Africa.  And  finally  in 
several  other  chapters  in  the  form  of  essays  the 
author  covers  the  whole  gamut  of  ancient 
and  modern  civilization — a  topic  so  dear  to 
many  (lerman  writers. 

E.  Trenf(ner 
New  York,,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Schmid.  Nachbarn  des  Ihmmels. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt.  1953. 
382  pages  -j-  17  plates.  16.50  dm. 

I'his  Swiss  journalist  has  produced  another 
inimitable  travel  lxx>k.  1  le  sjxrnt  fifteen 
months  in  fifteen  Latin  American  countries, 
following  the  backbone  of  the  Andes  moun¬ 
tains  from  Mexico  southwards  to  Chile.  In 
journalistic  style  he  interviews  scores  from 
President  to  paujxrr  and  succeeds  in  captur¬ 
ing  the  true  nature  and  spirit  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  The  slow  decay  of  the  Indian  population 
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with  the  help  of  alcohol  and  the  thin  veneer  of 
Christianity,  where  the  cross  is  a  syinlxjl  of 
pagan  customs,  are  some  of  the  highlights. 
And  yet  this  continent  with  its  illimitahlc 
riches  is  a  continent  of  the  future  if  it  can  l)e 
guided  along  the  right  path, 

Tren/(ncr 
New  Vor/^,  N.  y. 

^  Hrnst  Schnal)cl.  Die  lirde  hut  vtele  Numen. 
I  lamburg.  Claassen.  1955.  262  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

1  lere  we  get  a  global  picture  of  the  world 
from  the  air.  The  trips  were  originally  taken 
within  the  last  lew  years  and  were  delivered 
over  the  various  (lerman  networks.  First  an 
account  of  hoW"  the  author  learned  to  fly  at 
Lugano.  Then  we  turn  to  the  description  of 
the  Congo  region  in  Central  Africa  from  the 
air  and  on  land.  From  here  we  go  to  an 
American  air  base  on  Creenland  which  is  used 
now  by  commercial  air  lines,  and  finally  com¬ 
plete  a  circumnavigation  of  the  glol)c  by  air. 
Only  in  an  air  age  such  as  we  are  now  living 
in  is  an  account  like  this  |X)ssihle.  The  author 
uses  a  short  staccato  style  sometimes  but  is 
nevertheless  able  to  impart  an  immense 
amount  of  information  in  this  small  volume. 

F..  Trenl(ner 
New  Yorl{,  N.  Y. 

*  Kyra  Stroml)erg.  Der  grosse  Durst.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Claassen.  1954.  259  pages  +  24 
plates.  13.50  dm. 

The  author  is  a  novelist  and  this  book  is  the 
result  of  a  trip  to  Iran  in  the  year  1952.  The 
title  refers  to  the  lack  of  water  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  is  composed  largely  of  mountains 
and  deserts.  As  a  novelist  she  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  people  of  Iran  and  she  gives  us 
her  experiences  among  the  various  classes  of 
society.  In  the  struggle  of  modern  man,  the 
inhibitions  of  centuries  arc  hard  to  overcome, 

M  M 


“Pcisian  p<»cts  luvc  l)ccn  exploited  by  hedonists  and 
mystics  and  may  lie  fruitfully  exploited  by  existen¬ 
tialists.  But  this  docs  not  mean  that  these  philosophies 
arc  necessarily  alien  to  Persian  p<ictry.  Mysticism,  to 
take  only  one  example,  is  manifestly  a  very  important 
ingredient  of  the  Persian  poetic  tradition.” 

Andrew  Mango  in  The  LtUener 


The  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry  was 
at  its  height  when  she  visited  the  country, 
and  since  then  a  modus  o  per  and  t  has  Ix-cn  tic- 
vised.  Photographs  and  end  maps  add  to  the 
value  of  this  study  of  modern-day  Iran. 

E.  Trenl(ner 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

**  1  Ians  Peter  Rusch,  Naturwissenschaft  von 

Morgen.  Zurich.  Hartmann.  1955.  252 
pages.  11.80  dm. 

A  collection  of  lectures  given  lictwccn  1949 
and  1953  to  (ierman,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  and 
Swiss  audiences  that  were  presumably  not 
made  up  entirely  of  medical  students,  for  al¬ 
though  the  material  is  highly  technical,  the 
presentation  is  not,  and  can  l>e  followed  by 
any  moderately  intelligent  layman.  Whether 
he  would  want  to  follow  it  is  another  matter, 
since  the  lectures  do  not  a|)()ear  to  have  licen 
edited  too  well  for  InMik  presentation,  and 
alM)und  with  stylistic  detects,  such  as  italicized 
passages  so  freejuent  that  they  tend  to  destroy 
emphasis  rather  than  to  give  it. 

'I'hc  author’s  central  thesis,  that  certain 
strains  of  bacteria  can  lie  used  thera|)eutically 
to  destroy  other  strains,  is  presented  most 
forcibly,  with  enough  examples  of  successful 
cures  to  convince  the  reader  that  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  healing  has  l)een  discovered,  tested, 
and  fully  established.  In  fact,  the  tests  are  far 
from  conclusive,  and  the  principle  is  nowhere 
near  to  wide  acceptance  by  physicians  or  micro¬ 
biologists. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  what  I)r..Rusch  has 
to  say  alx)ut  the  excesses  of  scientific  technol¬ 
ogy  in  making  man’s  environment  increasingly 
less  natural  makes  thumping  gcK>d  sense,  and 
if  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  alxiut  acceptance 
of  his  theories  by  his  medical  colleagues 
through  pressure  of  public  opinion,  he  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  achieving  that  aim. 

Charles  Sussf{ind 
University  of  California 


"Since  the  wjr  Mexico's  printing  industry  and  all 
phases  of  her  graphic  arts  have  enioyrd  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  development.  As  a  result  there  has  lieen  a 
growing  shortage  of  newsprint,  as  the  country  is  now 
amsuming  66,000  tons  annually  and  is  far  from  self- 
sufficient  in  this  commodity." 

/Iiipunia 


Books  in  Spanish 

{ For  other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  “llead-Uners” ) 

lirllmuth  F.  CJ,  Albrecht,  Tendencias  en  ^  Salvador  dc  la  Cruz.  Nuevos  novelisias 


la  Itteratura  alemana  desde  el  naturalismo 
hasta  nurstros  dias.  I:  Del  naturalismo  al 
ncorromanticismo.  'Fucum^n.  Universidad 
National  dc  Tucuman.  1954.  413  pages, 
ill. 

Albrecht  writes  in  the  preface  to  this  first  vol¬ 
ume  that  it,  “No  sc  trata  dc  una  exhaustiva 
cx(K;sici4n  literario-historica,  sino  mds  bien  dc 
una  guia  «lc  concKimiento,  dentro  del  tema, 
para  los  lectures  dc  ilispano  Am(frica.  ,  .  .” 
Within  these  limits  he  discusses  every  writer 
of  note  within  the  (ierrnan  naturalistic  tra¬ 
dition.  He  has  some  inspired  pages  on  Arno 
llolz,  considering  him  in  turn  as  a  |Kx:t  (in 
“(fcgen  cine  Dunkic  .  .  as  a  short  story 
writer  (in  the  scries  of  prose  sketches.  Papa 
Hamlet),  and  as  a  dramatist  (in  Die  Famtlie 
Seliche).  Albrecht  summarizes  Holz’s  art  as  a 
“naturalismo  consecuente”  and  compares  him 
to  Zola  and  Ibsen.  'I'homas  Mann  receives  the 
same  exhaustive  treatment  as  a  novelist,  es- 
[lecially  in  Die  littddcnbroohs.  Albrecht  de¬ 
rives  his  use  of  the  Fntwichlungsroman  from 
'I’heodor  F'ontanc  and  considers  Mann’s  place 
in  the  naturalistic  novel. 

S<»mc  of  the  l)cst  pages  in  this  first  volume 
of  the  Tendencias  en  la  Itteratura  alemana  .  .  . 
treat  of  the  reaction  against  Naturalism  by  the 
pn  de  Steele  mentality  in  (icrrnany.  In  this 
connection  he  considers  the  artist  heroes  of 
Mann  who  “sc  sienten  cxclufdos  dc  la  ‘vida’, 
viven  solos  en  una  cs|Kcic  dc  ‘auto-obsc-r- 
vacion’,  vm  los  ‘eternamente  solitarios’.  .  . 
The  “satanista  alcmdn”  of  Stanislaw  I’rzybys- 
zewski  is  derived  from  the  sadism  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  and  the  mascKhism  of  I^o- 
jH)ld  von  Sacher-Mas<Kh.  Stefan  George’s 
“sanclificacidn  <lcl  vcrlx)’’  is  related  to  the 
jxjctry  of  the  French  Symlxdists. 

Albrecht’s  study  is  often  only  a  catalogue  of 
literary  events  and  works,  cs|)ecially  when  he 
<leals  with  the  lesser  figures.  The  elaborate 
notes  and  indices,  which  cover  one  third  of 
the  volume,  make  it  a  convenient  reference 
for  almost  any  asjsect  of  nineteenth  century 
German  literature.  The  author’s  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject  and  frequent  authoritative 
allusions  to  other  literatures  (Russian  and 
French  in  particular)  make  this  a  valuable 
UxjI.  Albrcclit’s  mctlKxJ  is  close  to  that  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  historian,  but  be  displays  a  lively  critical 
faculty.  Melvtn  /.  Friedman 

Heidelberg 


ibcroamericanos.  .Mexico.  1955,  64  pages. 
Notes  for  a  pro|xjscd  anthology  of  Latin 
American  novelists  arc  grouj)cd  in  what  seems 
to  Ik  a  preliminary  volume,  illustrated  by  pic¬ 
tures  of  some  of  the  writers.  Frank,  though 
brief  discussions  of  twenty  of  them  gave  indi¬ 
cation  in  only  one  instance  of  the  section  to 
a|)|Kar  in  the  anthology.  Half  the  authors  arc 
•Mexican.  The  others  include  names  from 
Argentina,  (^hilc,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Cuba,  and 
even  Zunzunegui  of  Spain. 

As  usually  hapjKns,  a  reader  wonders  at  the 
omission  of  some  names.  Kcuador,  where  the 
novel  has  reached,  perhaps,  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  continent,  is  represented  by 
only  Alfredo  Pereja  Dicz-Canseco.  Larra, 
Aguilera  Malta,  CJil  CJillKrt,  and  others  might 
also  have  figured.  Brazil  is  twice  represented. 

The  final  anthology  will  Ik  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated.  This  initial  taste,  with  its  biographic 
material,  is  valuable.  I-'or  broader  dissemina¬ 
tion,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  No.  15  (.March, 
1955)  issue  of  FJ  Ubro  y  el  Pueblo,  of  which 
5,000  copies  were  distributed. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Benigno  A.  Gutierrez,  Aj't  pique.  Flpistolas 
y  estampas  del  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don 
A.  /.  Restrepo.  .Mcdcllm.  Bedout.  1955. 
570  pages. 

Cx)ntinuing  his  editing  of  classics  of  his  native 
province,  Don  Benigno  A.  Gutierrez  offers 
this  anthology  of  his  ieWow-Anttoqueno  An¬ 
tonio  Jos^  Restrepo,  man  of  letters,  renowned 
lawyer,  prosperous  gentleman  farmer,  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  statesman.  More  famed  for  his 
prose  than  for  his  verse,  Restrejx)  (  1855-1933) 
left  many  letters  and  newspaper  articles;  it  is 
these  that  make  up  most  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  Additional  material  includes  estimates 
of  Restrepo’s  qualities  by  other  writers, 

Rcstrc[X)’s  prose  is  lucid,  lively,  elegant,  and 
yet  colloquial,  often  witty,  occasionally  biting 
when  he  attacks  something  with  his  Larra- 
likc  satire.  His  cartas  offer  a  fascinating  inti¬ 
macy  that  reveals  fKrsonal  details  of  their 
author’s  life  as  well  as  those  of  numerous 
other  well-known  colombianos,  and  on  this 
account  they  bear  a  meaning  that  foreigners 
can  never  completely  understand.  Restrepo’s 
most  famous  work,  jKrhaps,  is  his  Cancionero 
de  Antioquia,  an  anthology  of  provincial  song 
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and  verse.  Don  Benigno’s  book  gives  more 
space  to  this  than  to  any  other  single  portion 
of  Restrepo’s  writings.  An  unorthodox  think¬ 
er,  Restrepo  is  labeled  as  of  a  “premeditado 
espiritu  antirreligioso”  in  Padre  (3rtega’s  Hts- 
toria  de  la  hteratura  colombiana.  This  volume 
describes  him  as  closely  akin  to  the  picaresque 
writers  of  Spain’s  sixteenth  century.  Don 
Benigno’s  volume  is  attractively  printed  and 
strongly  bound;  it  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
his  earlier  works.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 

Jaime  Tello,  ed.  &  comp.  Colombia,  el 

hombre  y  el  paisaje.  Bogota.  Iqueima. 

1955.  302  pages. 

This  is  an  anthology  chosen  from  an  avowedly 
nationalistic  [xunt  of  view.  “The  liest  poems 
of  the  l)est  Colombian  poets  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  indigenous  culture,”  writes  the 
editor  in  his  intrcxluction.  He  feels  that  there 
is  a  lamentable  tendency  for  Colombians  to 
turn  away  from  or  look  down  ufx)n  their  own 
background  and  he  criticizes  ^lombian  lit¬ 
erature  as  written  in  formal,  academic  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
idiomatic  sfx-ech  of  the  country.  In  an  attempt 
to  make  his  countrymen  more  aware  of  their 
own  (]ualities  (with  school  children  especially 
in  mind)  he  has  compiled  his  anthology  from 
the  prose  and  poetry  which  is  most  (^lom- 
bian,  wbicb,  in  bis  opinion  f)est  records  the 
objective  realities  of  Q^lombia  through  its  his¬ 
tory.  For  a  change,  he  starts  with  the  most 
recent  writing  and  works  backward,  dividing 
his  material  into  the  following  fteriods:  con¬ 
quest,  prtxlucing  epic  |X)etry  and  ItKal  color 
prose;  the  adolescent  republic,  with  senti¬ 
mental-romantic  writing;  a  ruling  plutocracy 
etjuated  with  formalist  writing  containing 
{Xilitical  and  social  consciousness;  socialist  re¬ 
action  introducing  the  class-struggle  to  litera¬ 
ture;  the  the  Spanish  C^ivil  War  with  redis¬ 
covery  of  Spain  through  loyalist  sympathies; 
the  Second  World  War  bringing  escapist  irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  neo  Romanticism;  and  finally, 
political  violence  giving  rise  to  documentary 
journalistic  fxtetry  and  fiction. 

Tello  is  fully  justified  in  his  complaint  that 
Colombian  writing  has  tended,  with  a  few 
brilliant  exceptions  like  L.  C.  Dqiez,  to  lx: 
rhetorical  and  ivory  tower.  His  excellent  an¬ 
thology  with  its  illuminating  critical  evalua¬ 
tions  should  lx:  extremely  useful  not  only  to 
his  own  countrymen  but  to  anyone  interested 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
one  of  the  imjxirtant  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Likewise  the  attempt  to  stimulate  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  Odombian  life  is  an 


undertaking  for  which  Tello  deserves  great 
credit.  //.  R.  Hays 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

*  Clemente  Aird.  Cardos  como  (lores.  Bo- 
gotd.  Kspiral.  1955.  127  pages.  $1  m/col. 
Cardos  como  (lores  is  a  collection  of  nine  short 
stories — tranches  de  vie  involving,  in  the 
main,  incidents  of  common  occurrence  in 
everyday  living  and  conventional  literary 
topics.  Though  his  subject  matter  is  unin¬ 
spired,  the  author  sets  it  forth  with  an  artistic 
adroitness  that  lends  it  freshness  and  apfieal. 

I  le  manages  this  tour  de  force  thanks  to  a 
style  that  successfully  combines  the  abstract 
and  tbe  plastic,  and  a  psychological  jx^netra- 
tion  that  is  lx>th  stimulating  and  engrossing. 
I3cspite  its  brief  length,  this  little  volume 
covers  a  wide  range  of  emotional  expression, 
the  impact  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  ob- 
\ective  reflectiveness  of  Aird’s  presentation. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Fernanilo  Alonso  Amat.  Im  boca  tapada 
con  agua.  Madrid.  Insula.  1954.  159  |’ages. 
45  ptas. 

A  stark,  jxiignant  picture  of  the  meager 
existence  of  the  only  family — fisher-folk — in¬ 
habiting  one  of  the  Cies,  those  rtxky  islands 
that  guard  the  entrance  of  Vigo  harlxir.  Told 
in  the  philosophical  tone  of  a  reflection  on  life 
in  general,  through  it  all,  like  the  mists  that 
steal  in  and  out  of  the  islands,  seeps  the  un- 
solvetl  tragedy  of  the  lonely  grandfather’s  loss 
of  his  wife  and  the  suspicious  shipwreck  of 
the  mysterious  but  sympathetic  couple  of 
I'rench  summer  visitors  to  the  island.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  and  most  absorbing  novel. 

fosephine  de  lioer 
Berl(eley,  Calif. 

Juan  Sebastiin  Arlx').  lai  hora  negra. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1955.  126 
pages.  $18  m/arg. 

This  surprisingly  long-lived  little  Ixxik — first 
published  in  1933  and  given  a  second  edition 
in  1935 — consists  of  writings  allegedly  found 
in  the  jail  cell  of  a  young  student  of  Barcelona 
who  had  lieen  arrested  for  the  brutal  murder 
of  his  landlady  and  after  examination  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  insane  asylum.  The  value  of  these 
sketchy  memoirs  and  recriminations  against 
society  (granting  their  authenticity)  lies  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  psychiatric  field.  But  the  layman 
to  whom  down-to-earth  satire  apjxrals  will  find 
all  that  he  wants  of  it  here,  often  expressed  in 
clear,  trenchant  prose.  Todd  Downing 

Atol^a,  Oh^la. 
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^  Curntistat  espannlci  del  tiglo  XX.  MacJrid. 

Aj'uilar.  195?.  704  pages.  ?5  ptas. 

As  a  whole,  it  may  Ik-  said  that  this  is  a  rather 
gfKKl  collection  of  the  Spanish  cuento,  and 
fairly  representative  of  the  Itetter  writers  of 
the  short  story.  'Ihis  is  certainly  an  ambitions 
collection,  and  therefore  somewhat  sketchy 
and  o|)cn  to  criticism.  Yet  this  hexjk  is  a 
“must”  until  a  Ixtter  one  comes  along.  Since 
this  is  an  anthology  of  cuentos  written  hy 
Spaniards,  there  seems  to  lx-  no  justification 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  two  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
cans  Rulien  Dario  and  Alfonso  Hernindez 
(lata,  no  matter  what  their  jx-rsonal  worth 
might  Ik.  Adding  sfK-cial  value  to  this  collec¬ 
tion  arc  the  following  authors:  Rueda,  Valle 
Incldn,  Kspina,  I■'ernande7.  l-lorez,  and  (k*la. 
Singularly  missing  Irorn  this  group  are  two 
w'omen  of  merit,  namely  Kmilia  I’ardo  Hazan 
and  julia  .Maura.  Manuel  Mat ias 

Marquette  University 

Juan  Donoso.  1ms  leyendas  del  hombre. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954.  305 

|)ages. 

Juan  Donoso  is  a  Chilean  writer  and  journal¬ 
ist  whose  work,  according  to  the  puhlishers’ 
hlurh,  has  apjK-ared  in  several  newspajx-rs  and 
magazines  of  Santiago,  among  w'hich  are 
linilla,  Im  Nacion,  HI  Mercuno,  HI  Diario 
llustrado. 

1ms  leyendas  del  hombre,  Donoso’s  second 
IxMik,  has  received  the  commendation  of 
Domingo  Melli,  Henjamin  Suliercaseaux,  Ri¬ 
cardo  l.atcham,  and  I  iernan  Diaz  Arrieta. 
I  he  nine  novelas  reveal  the  sobriety,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  soul-searching  of  the 
Sfianish  spirit.  One  story,  ‘'Kl  ( )rganillero,” 
presents  a  picture  of  the  dreams,  adventures, 
sorrows,  and  struggles  of  the  rotos,  and  it 
raises  a  question  of  social  values.  Another 
story,  ".Mujeres,”  presents  a  miniature  of 
feminine  psychology;  the  theme  might  well 
lx-  that  love  is  woman’s  whole  existence.  A 
prize-winning  story,  “La  muerte  del  Rey 
David,"  is  an  affirmation  of  man’s  dignity  and 
gocxlness,  his  need  for  love,  his  striving  for  a 
meaning  and  justification.  The  women  in 
King  David’s  life — Ahishag  a  Shunammite, 
Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,  Abigail  the  wise, 
the  ailulteress  Rath  sheha  and  mother  of  Solo¬ 
mon — all  pass  in  review.  But  “todo  aquello 
era  el  pasado!  Lsas  mujeres  y  el  mismo  hahian 
envejecido.’’  Alter  parting  wortls  addressed  to 
his  old  friend  Jonathan,  King  David  went  the 
way  of  all  earth,  and  Solomon  sat  u|xjn  the 
throne  of  David  his  father. 

The  titles  of  the  remaining  stories  are: 
“Las  tierras  de  ErmeJinda,”  “Ermclinda  y  la 


nrxhe,’’  “Flores  y  artificios,’’  “Tiempo  verde 
oscuro,’’  “Tierra  en  celo,’’  and  “El  roante.’’ 

Hdna  lAie  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

Paulino  Masip.  Im  aventura  de  Marta 

Abnl.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1953.  318  pages. 
Paulino  Masip  is  a  dramatist  first,  and  a  nov¬ 
elist  second.  I  le  has  the  magic  touch  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  essentially  dramatic  conflict  of 
his  characters,  the  extensive  latitude  of  their 
passions,  and  the  multiple  mtxjds  and  whims 
of  their  sexial  jxrsonality.  His  language  has 
the  gift  of  dramatic  tenor.  It  is  short,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  at  times  jxiwerfully  dynamic.  This 
novel  is  closer  to  the  dialogue  novel  (  Im  Celes- 
tina,  etc.)  as  a  genre,  hut  there  are  several 
moments  when  description  becomes  sceno- 
graphic,  and  the  dialogue,  a  theatrical  repartee. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  lyrical  current  which 
runs  through  the  novel  and  a  subtle  pretxcu- 
pation  with  self-analysis. 

Manuel  //,  Guerra 
University  of  Rochester 

Martin  Alberto  Ntxl.  Im  balsa.  Buenos 

Aires.  Peuser.  1954.  401  pages. 

Im  balsa  won  the  literary  prize  awarded  by 
the  Peuser  firm,  1952-53.  The  style  is  realistic, 
rhetorical,  and  at  times  laden  with  discon¬ 
nected  ideas.  The  author  works  hard  to  ex¬ 
haust  a  vast  reservoir  of  descriptive  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  at  times  gives  the  impression  of 
{xdantic  verbiage.  In  general,  his  style  is  force¬ 
ful  and  his  characters  weak.  The  humane 
quality  of  his  [X"rsonalitics  is  lost  in  the  imag¬ 
ery  of  their  symlxds.  But  the  novel  picks  up 
interest  and  vitality  at  the  end,  and  if  the 
author  has  not  lost  his  reader  during  the  first 
two  hundred  pages,  the  chances  arc  good  that 
the  latter  will  enjoy  the  reflective  finale. 

Manuel  //.  Guerra 
University  of  Rochester 

Nuestros  cuentos.  Mexico.  1955.  112  pages. 
$5  m/mex. 

Variety  characterizes  this  second  anthology  of 
Mexican  stories.  No.  4  of  the  Coleccidn  Tu- 
hutli,  of  the  Unidad  Mexicana  de  Escritores. 
Twelve  tales,  the  works  of  authors  who  have 
Ixcome  well  known  in  the  past  forty  years, 
make  up  this  interesting  collection.  The 
earliest,  by  Jimenez  Rueda,  bears  the  date 
1915.  The  humorous  Parturient  montes  was 
written  in  1953.  Except  for  it  and  the  ironical 
but  human  Uallena  by  (^uirozz,  the  stories 
arc  tragedies,  revealing  a  variety  of  techniques 
and  loi^cs.  They  include  a  monologue  by 
Campus,  a  dialogue  by  Jimenez,  slices  of  life 
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and  character  studies,  a  story  of  a  chicle 
gatherer,  the  genesis  of  a  Revolutionary  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  action  idled  tight  at  the  water 
hole  in  Munoz’s  Aguu. 

I'he  idea  of  publishing  a  volume  a  month 
to  give  new  life  to  Mexican  letters  is  excellent, 
and  this  volume  is  an  interesting  complement 
to  the  first  anthology,  now  out  of  print. 

Wilhs  Knapp  fonts 
Miami  University 

^  Juan  Rulfo.  Pedro  Paramo.  Mexico.  F'on- 
do  de  ('ultura  Kcondmica.  1955.  156  pages. 
$12  m/mex. 

Here  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  a 
“stream  of  consciousness”  work  with  pica- 
res(]uc  eddies  and  skin-prickling  suficrnatural 
ripples.  The  reader  swims,  floats,  is  dragged 
into  ilepths  of  old  memories,  is  thrown  into 
the  maelstrom  of  a  world  apparently  that  of 
the  earthlxiunil  dead.  Indeed,  in  the  middle 
of  the  story  the  main  figure,  Juan  Preciado, 
dies;  thereafter,  there  is  a  psychic  identifica¬ 
tion  of  father  and  son,  with  interest  centered 
on  the  father,  Pedro  Paramo.  This  o<ld  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  cacique  vividly  descrilx:s  the  inter¬ 
woven  lives  of  the  humble  jieople  under  his 
tyrannical  rule.  The  underdevelojied  literary 
ability  dimly  seen  in  Rulfo’s  collection  of  short 
stories,  El  llano  en  llamas  y  otros  cuentos  ( see 
H./i.  29:1,  p.  86)  leaps  full-grown  liefore  our 
interested  gaze. 

Rulfo  has  succeeded  in  conccKting  a  style 
all  his  own.  Throughout  the  often  jxietic  prose 
descriptions  are  found  love  of  nature  and  a 
constant  recurrence  of  the  water  motif.  'I'he 
“crossed  narrative”  technitjue  keeps  the  reader 
engrossed — when  those  conversing  arc  the 
dead  in  their  graves!  The  setting  is  (kimala,  a 
ttiwn  “as  hot  as  though  it  w'cre  at  the  gates  of 
Hell;  indeed,  many  who  go  to  Hell  return  to 
Comala  for  a  blanket.”  This  novel  cannot  be 
lightly  read;  vaguely  jxiscd  questions  furnish 
food  for  thought.  Rulfo’s  work  is  one  of  the 
best  which  has  come  our  way  recently,  and  it 
provides  a  refreshing  change.  .Mechanically 
sjK-aking,  the  edition  is  excellent. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentuef^y 

^  Edmundo  Valades.  Im  muerte  tiene  per- 
miso.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econo- 
mica.  1955.  lOF  jtages.  $10  m/mex. 

For  his  first  Ixjok  Edmundo  Valades,  a  Mexi¬ 
can  journalist,  has  brought  together  short 
stories  ranging  from  childhood  memories  to  a 
brief  highly  impressionistic  picture  of  a  neu¬ 
rotic  war  veteran.  They  are  all  worthwhile, 
although  some  hover  dangerously  close  to  the 


tour  de  force  level.  Most  of  the  characters, 
from  indios  to  periodistas,  subscrilxr  to  these 
lines:  “('ontempla  uno  la  vida  y  la  compara  a 
una  Ixitica,  en  la  que  hay  de  IihIo.  Sin  em¬ 
bargo,  no  tenemos  la  rcceta.”  They  arc  all  a 
lost  and  homeless  {xoplc  with  no  quick  solu¬ 
tion.  X'aladcs  has  read  his  Quiroga  and  his 
Kafka;  but,  so  far,  the  assimilation  has  been  a 
bit  uneven,  the  union  Ixrtwecn  content  and 
form  has  not  come  ofT.  Even  the  one  or  two 
very  gtxxl  stories  (“Todos  sc  han  ido  a  otro 
planeta;”  “<Quc  pasa,  Mendoza?”)  suffer 
from  lack  of  balance.  Others  are  overly  senti¬ 
mental  and  their  statement  of  despair  apjx-ars 
formalized  and  re[x?titive. 

Yet  there  are  moments  of  fine  psychological 
insight  into  the  down  and  out.  “Un  gato  en 
el  hambre”  is  an  amazing  combination  of 
tenderness  and  bitterness,  unii|uely  Mexican 
and  strongly  universal.  V'alades  is  obviously 
au  courant  in  literature,  and  experiments  like 
these  arc  tremendously  im[x>rtant.  With  a 
stronger  rein  on  selection  and  a  more  search¬ 
ing  self-iiu|uiry,  he  should  have  much  to  say 
in  modern  .Mexican  literature. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

Dinka  de  V^illarroel.  Campamentos.  San 

tiago  de  C'hilc.  1955.  73  (>agcs. 

Winner  of  the  1945  Antofagasta  contest,  this 
three  act  comedy  in  nine  scenes  of  northern 
(diilc  by  a  housewife  of  Lota  Alto  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  print.  In  the  prologue  by  Antonio 
Acevedo  I  Icrnandez,  himself  one  of  the 
judges,  he  rc[X)rts  his  surprise  at  discovering 
that  it  was  work  of  a  woman.  There  is  jxiwcr 
and  sentiment,  without  sentimentality,  in  the 
story  of  the  rugged  life  in  the  cop|x-r  region, 
with  Juan  Jose  Urziia  strugglitig  for  the  iKt- 
terment  of  the  workers.  Jealousy  and  treachery 
in  the  trade  union,  and  rivalry  among  the 
North  American  engineers  ap|x:ar  as  part  of 
the  complication,  with  a  love  clement  added. 
'Fhc  local  color  is  excellent.  Sus|x:nsc  abounds 
with  the  movement  at  times  unclear  and  un¬ 
motivated,  but  the  characters  arc  convincing, 
and  the  sjxeches  provide  challenging  thought 
as  well  as  entertainment.  It  well  deserved  its 
prize. 

Willis  Knapp  fonts 
Miami  University 

^  Justino  Zavala  Muniz.  Cronica  de  la  reja. 

.Madrid.  Aguilar.  1954.  348  pages.  f)0  ptas. 
'I'he  majority  of  Ixxiks  about  the  gaucho,  like 
our  “Westerns,”  tell  only  of  the  violent  ami 
more  sjx:ctacular  episodes  in  the  careers  of 
their  hercKS.  Cronica  de  la  reja  {re fa:  the  grill 
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that  protects  the  pulprro  and  his  liquor  from 
the  violence  of  drunken  or  combative  cus¬ 
tomers),  first  published  in  1930,  differs  in  this 
respect,  however,  for  it  gives  a  complete  and 
rounded  picture  of  the  entire  life  of  the 
gaucho,  at  work,  at  war,  and  at  play,  as  seen 
from  the  angle  of  a  pampa  pulpero.  Tfie  au¬ 
thor,  Justino  Zavala  Muniz,  is  particularly 
well -fitted  to  tell  such  a  talc  for,  when  a  lx)y, 
he  hel{)cd  his  father  run  a  similar  saloon  and 
general  store  in  the  back  country  of  Uruguay. 
As  he  describes  each  character  who  comes  to 
the  pulperia — murderer,  outlaw,  domador, 
caudillo,  or  carretrro — one  feels  they  arc  por¬ 
traits  drawn  from  life.  With  affectionate  and 
keen  insight,  he  explains  the  effect  of  their 
mores  and  environment  upon  their  psy¬ 
chology,  and  regrets  their  ignorance  and 
su|)crstitions,  especially  their  wasteful  ex- 
{)cnditure  of  superb  physical  courage  in  use¬ 
less  duels  and  aimless  local  revolutions. 

As  a  novel,  it  is  loosely  constructed,  being 
really  a  scries  of  case  histories  of  the  ()copIc 
who  frequented  the  pulperia,  held  together 
by  the  attractive  personality  of  its  young  own¬ 
er;  but,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  life  and 
mentality  of  the  people  of  the  pampas,  it  ranks 
among  the  very  best  and  most  revealing. 

Tfie  author,  born  in  1898,  has  written  other 
lxx)ks  and  several  plays,  and  has  filled  many 
important  posts  in  Uruguay,  including  Sena¬ 
tor  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Edward  lutrocque  Tinl^er 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 


Jaime  Fcrrin.  Desde  esta  orilla.  Madrid. 

Kialp.  1953.  80  pages.  10  ptas. 

This  first  volume  of  verse  which  took  top 
honors  in  the  Adonais  competition  of  1952  is 
a  sober,  careful  hymn  to  (kkI.  One  thinks 
immediately  of  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  but  dis¬ 
covers  none  of  his  musicality,  none  of  his  tre¬ 
mendous  natural  gift  for  song;  nor  is  there 
any  of  Santa  Teresa’s  energy.  TTiis  is  unfair, 
of  course,  for  within  his  limits  Fcrrin  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Tfic  poems  arc  divided  between 
praise  and  wonder  in  the  face  of  divine  love, 
and  a  pleasant  search  over  hill  and  dale  for 
the  Amado.  Such  a  religious  tone,  unbol- 
stered  by  intensity,  tends  to  repeat  itself  an¬ 
noyingly.  But  then,  in  a  way  only  a  Spanish 
poet  could  handle,  the  personal  element  in¬ 
trudes;  the  poet  argues  with  God,  aware  of 
his  weaknesses,  but  willing  to  beg  for  them 
and  humanity: 

Y  no  cantes  jamii  dc  perdonarnot, 
que  ya  ct  baitantc  para  cattigarno* 
la  Icjania  a  que  no*  condenatte. 


Two  poems  at  the  end  depart  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  theme  and  are  concerned  with  old  age. 
In  their  admirable  directness  and  simplicity, 
they  remind  one  strongly  of  A.  E.  Uousman. 
In  fact,  Ferrin’s  greatest  strength  is  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  rarely  does  it  seem  inspired. 

Howard  Young 
Pomona  College 

Luis  Durand.  Gente  de  mi  tiempo.  San¬ 
tiago  dc  Chile.  Nascimento.  1953.  227 
pages,  ill. 

In  this  thoroughly  engrossing  work  the  Chile¬ 
an  novelist  describes,  by  means  of  charming 
and  often  amusing  anecdotes,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  figures  and  the  literary  life  of  Chile  of 
the  last  few  decades.  The  author  takes  the 
reader  to  the  tertulias  and  shares  with  him  the 
company  of  such  figures  as  Mariano  Latorre, 
Pablo  Neruda,  Ricardo  Donoso,  Torrcs-Rio- 
seco,  Ricardo  Latcham,  President  Arturo 
Alessandri,  Edwards  Bello,  and  many  others. 
'ITicir  characteristics  and  idiosyncracics  arc 
sketched  with  a  gentle  pen  and  deft  strokes. 

Durand  relates  his  early  trials  and  hard¬ 
ships  in  winning  literary  recognition  and  at 
one  point  denounces  the  animosities  and  bitter¬ 
ness  caused  by  the  awarding  of  literary  prizes 
even  though  he  has  won  several  himself. 
Throughout,  however,  the  mood  is  nostalgic, 
reminiscent,  and  serene. 

The  humorous  sketches  by  Romcra  which 
illustrate  the  book  complement  admirably  the 
mood  and  style  of  this  fine  work. 

halo  L.  Ponterotto 
Iona  College 

**  Juvenal  Ortiz  Saralcgui.  Didlogo  con  Julio 
/.  Casal.  Cuadernos  Julio  Herrera  y  Rcis- 
sig.  Montevideo.  1955.  35  pages,  ill. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  one  of  those  services 
one  literary  man  performs  for  another.  Sara- 
legui  eulogizes  Casal  with  copious  quotes  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  publishes  Casal's 
praise  of  his  own  poems.  Casal’s  poems  are 
pleasant  enough — in  the  tradition  of  Antonio 
Machado  and  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 

//.  R.  Hays 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Fernando  Ortiz.  Los  instrumentos  de  la 
musica  afrocubana.  V:  Los  pulsativos,  los 
fricativos,  los  insuflativos  y  los  aeritivos. 
Habana.  Cirdenas.  1955.  529  pages,  ill. 
With  this  fifth  volume  Fernando  Ortiz  con¬ 
cludes  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  Afro-Cuban 
musical  instruments.  Under  consideration  in 
this  volume  come  instruments  that  are 
plucl{ed  {“p\i\%a.Uyo%''),  rubbed  (“fricativos”). 
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and  blown  (“insuflativos”);  these  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  category  called  “aeritivos,”  i.e., 
objects  making  sound  on  being  rapidly  shaken 
in  the  air  (cfr.  a  whip).  As  in  previous  vol¬ 
umes,  each  chapter  has  its  own  list  of  refer¬ 
ences.  A  general  bibliographical  index  and 
detailed  lists  of  illustrations  and  instruments 
complete  the  book. 

I^ooking  back  on  this  voluminous  work  as 
a  whole,  we  must  give  credit  to  the  author’s 
thoroughness  and  his  scholarly  background. 
Certainly,  there  is  much  in  the  work  that  will 
be  of  little  value  or  interest  to  musicians,  even 
to  those  who  will  fondly  remember  that 
Haydn  wrote  a  “Toy-Symphony”  and  Mozart 
a  Suite  for  glass  harmonica.  Rut  a  multitude 
of  recorded  facts  will  be  of  absorbing  interest 
to  a  great  many  folklorists,  anthropologists, 
and  sociologists.  Senor  Ortiz  may  well  sit 
back  and  feel  proud  of  his  monumental 
achievement. 

Camil  Van  Ilulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  M.  Abascal  Brunet,  E.  Pereira  Salas.  Pepe 
Vila:  Im  zarzuela  chica  en  Chile.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Universitaria.  1955.  225  pages. 
Two  writers  who  have  done  much  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  theater  in  Chile,  one  as  the  author 
of  Apuntes  para  la  historia  del  teatro  en  Chile: 
La  zarzuela  grande,  and  the  other  who  wrote 
El  teatro  en  Santiago  del  Nuevo  Extremo 
(1700-1819),  have  collaborated  in  tbe  biogra¬ 
phy  of  an  actor  who  in  his  forty  years  of  resi¬ 
dence  there  developed  the  Chilean  theater  and 
trained  some  of  its  best  practitioners. 

The  early  chapters,  interesting  even  for 
those  with  no  knowledge  of  Vela,  trace  the 
development  of  the  gSnero  chico  in  Spain  and 
the  zarzuela  in  Chile.  They  present  a  his¬ 
torian’s  view  of  the  cities  of  Chile  in  1892,  the 
year  that  Vila  came  from  Valencia  to  make 
his  home  in  Chile.  The  rest  of  the  book  tells 
of  Vila’s  tours  and  successes.  Photos  of  famous 
actors  associated  with  him  illustrate  the  vol¬ 
ume.  Rosters  of  companies  appearing  in  Chile 
from  1886  on  and  the  titles  of  zarzuelas  and 
ginero  chico  (unfortunately  without  the 
names  of  the  authors)  appear  in  an  appendix. 
An  admirable  index  completes  this  valuable 
study,  presented  in  a  pleasant  style. 

Wtllis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Sergio  Bagu.  Estructura  social  de  la  co- 
lonia.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1952.  283 
pages. 

This  volume  appeared  in  the  collection  Cul- 
tura  Universal.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  synthesis  of 


the  ideas  of  Sergio  Bagti  on  the  development 
of  I^tin  American  society,  from  the  Indian 
{jeriod  down  to  the  present  day.  The  author 
gives  Brazil  plenty  of  attention,  and  does  not 
take  a  narrowly  Argentine  viewpoint.  This 
book  is  in  a  way  a  textbook,  but  in  so  far  as 
it  has  an  ideology,  this  may  be  described  as  a 
Latin  American  liberal  nationalism.  There  is 
a  long  bibliography  and  a  thematic  index,  not 
to  the  book  but  to  the  bibliography. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

*  Ernesto  H.  Celesia.  Rosas.  Aportes  para 
su  historia.  Buenos  Aires.  Peuser.  1954. 
508  pages.  $60  m/arg. 

The  travail  through  which  the  Argentine 
people  passed  in  the  summer  of  1955  recalls 
the  tribulations  to  which  they  were  subjected 
a  little  over  a  century  ago  under  Juan  Manuel 
de  Rosas.  This  tyrant,  who  dominated  the 
Argentine  Confederation  from  1829  to  1852, 
ruled  by  force  and  by  terrorism.  Like  all  pub¬ 
lic  figures  wbo  do  violence  to  established  cus¬ 
toms  and  who  inflict  injury  and  indignities 
u|X)n  their  fellow  men,  Rosas  inspired  a  rabid 
partisanship  which  has  not  lessened  with  the 
passing  of  time. 

A  distinguished  Argentine  lawyer,  educa¬ 
tor,  and  historian  has  painstakingly  pursued 
a  path  to  truth  amidst  the  passionate  outpour¬ 
ings  and  polemics  that  have  surrounded  Rosas 
since  his  fall.  This  writer,  who  is  a  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Argentine  Bibliophiles  and  a 
contributor  to  various  learned  societies  in  his 
own  land  and  abroad,  made  heavy  use  of  the 
dtKumcntary  sources — known  or  only  par¬ 
tially  used,  unknown  or  simply  forgotten — to 
tell  of  the  emergence  of  Rosas  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  his  forces  which  ensured  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  dictatorship  for  twenty-three 
years.  This  handsomely  mounted  study  is  yet 
another  example  of  tbe  excellent  craftsman¬ 
ship  which  one  finds  among  Argentine 
scholars  and  their  publishers. 

Gaston  IJtton 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Rosendo  Llates.  Vida  de  San  Josi  Oriol. 
Barcelona.  Rarna.  1953.  301  pages  -f-  8 
plates. 

This  overly  detailed  and  somewhat  uncritical 
“life”  of  the  “santo  alegre”  (1651-1702)  of 
Barcelona  has  more  local  and  regional  than 
“Catholic”  significance.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
kind  of  hagiography  that  was  quite  common 
in  the  nineteenth  century  but  is  fortunately 
out  of  style  today.  The  important  hitherto  un¬ 
published  data  and  documents  are  lost  sight 
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of  in  the  mass  of  “piously”  and  IrKjuaciously 
presented  material.  The  reaction  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  and  critical  reader  is  of  necessity  the 
opptjsite  of  that  inten<led  by  the  author.  Kqual- 
ly  unattractive  is  the  external  ap|K*arance  of 
the  lxK>k— the  ty|)e,  the  pajx-r,  and  the  senti¬ 
mental  pictorial  jacket. 

Kurl  F.  Rnnhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  I.ucy  lYrez  I.uciani.  Andres  Hello.  1781- 
1805.  Fundacidn  Kuj»enio  Mendoza.  1952. 
01  paj;es,  ill.  $1  m/ven. 

The  story  of  fiello  and  his  impressive  accom- 
[)lishments  in  his  native  Venezuela,  and  later 
in  f'.n^land  and  Chile,  is  admirably  suited  to 
intrcnluce  young  readers  to  the  delights  of 
biogra{)hy  as  a  literary  form.  This  handsome 
|N>ckct-$i7X  b<K)k,  characterize^d  by  attractive 
ty|xigraphy  and  drawings  and  a  simple  but 
well  written  S|)anish,  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
biographies  of  famous  Venezuelans  es|)ecially 
written  for  schexil  children. 

Ijiwrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

*  I.ea  Sis.  F.l  rey  de  papel.  Vida  y  obras  de 
Alejandro  Magrassi.  Buenos  Aires.  Ra- 
tricios.  195?.  Wi  pages.  $20  m/arg. 

A  biography  of  the  Argentine  writer  Alejan¬ 
dro  Magrassi,  who  is  known  for  his  short 
stories,  |X)ems,  arnl  es|)ecially  for  his  nativista 
novels.  His  novel  Im  Cad  Yarl  won  second 
place  in  the  national  literary  contest  of  1945 
organized  by  the  lm|)renta  iy)|x‘z  and  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sociedad 
Argentina  de  F.scritores.  The  eighteen  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  biography  center  around  different 
|)hases  of  Magrassi’s  intellectual  life  against 
the  background  of  literary  La  Plata.  Kxcept 
for  the  first  two  chapters,  rambling  and  care¬ 
lessly  written,  the  Ixxjk  offers  substantial  in¬ 
formation  alxnit  the  writer  and  his  work. 

Helena  Fercas 
Grinnell  College 

loaqui'n  Romero  Murulx.  Pueblo  lejano. 
Madrid.  Insula.  1954.  169  pages.  50  ptas. 
One  of  the  latest  entries  in  that  apparently 
inexhaustible  literary  category  known  as  sou¬ 
venirs  d'enfance.  It  carries  the  reader  along 
with  effortless  grace.  “As  the  silvery  blade 
emerged  from  its  sheath  .  .  .  tia  .Maria  always 
let  out  a  deep,  deep  sigh  that  almost  clouded 
its  shining  surface,”  writes  Romero  Murubc 
rtinembering  how,  whenever  he  visited  his 
aunt,  a  colonel’s  widow,  she  would  let  him 
admire  her  late  husband’s  sword.  He  thumbs 
briefly  through  a  series  of  similar  impressions 


as  he  lovingly  reminisces  about  his  native 
Andalusian  village.  Although  all  this  is  charm¬ 
ing,  it  dt>es  not  add  up  to  much.  It  is  bland 
nourishment,  about  as  satisfying  as  pablum 
to  an  adult.  It  takes  an  Anatolc  France  to  turn 
his  childhtxxJ  memories  into  heady  cham¬ 
pagne. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford,  N.  /. 

Augusto  Assia.  Im  tratcion  como  arte.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Destino.  1955.  17?  pages.  50  ptas. 
Just  the  lxK)k  we  might  cx|xrct  from  Spain 
today.  Assia  is  as  orth(Mlr)X  as  Ckxilidge’s 
preacher.  I  le  tells  the  horrific  story  of  Com- 
munst  infiltration  strictly  from  the  Hitler- 
Franco  Mcf'arthy  [X)int  of  view.  His  prize  ex¬ 
hibit  is  of  course  the  Alger  I  liss  case,  with  no 
serious  criticism  of  “the  witness,”  Whittaker 
('hamlxrrs.  But  he  includes  in  the  same  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation  Dugan  (Duggan?)  who 
“jumped  out  of  the  window  when  threatened 
with  ex(X)sure,”  Owen  Lattimorc  (constantly 
referreil  to  as  ahora  procesado  por  perjurio, 
the  usual  confusion  between  indictment  and 
conviction),  Opjxrnheimer,  who  —  heinous 
crime! — contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Ixiyalists.  He  also  denounces  “among 
great  scientists”  “the  weed  of  atheism  and  the 
transcending  of  patriotism”;  “Kinstcin  y  Fer¬ 
mi,  volvicndose  contra  sus  respectivos  paises 
y  comunidades  ...  la  ciencia  ...  ha  jxrdido 
todo  resi^eto  a  la  civilizacion  y  la  moral.  .  .  .” 

Partisanship  has  inspired  masterpieces; 
Burke’s  Reflections  an<l  I  lugo’s  Chdtiments 
arc  no  whit  more  objective  than  this  little 
Ixxik.  But  this  is  sheer  journalism,  and  not  of 
the  highest  category.  And  there  is  nothing 
deader  than  the  journalism  of  yesterday. 

Albert  Gudrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Ignacio  Kscobar  L6|)cz.  Im  leyenda  blanca. 
Madrid.  Cultura  Hispanica.  195?.  197 
pages. 

This  lxx)k  is  written  from  the  extreme  Right¬ 
ist  jxiint  of  view.  It  eulogizes  the  ancient 
Inquisition  and  the  modern  Falangc  as  the 
upholders  of  Spain’s  mission  throughout  his¬ 
tory:  the  defense  and  propagation  of  the  one 
true  faith.  The  tone  is  intcmjicratc,  at  times 
almost  violent.  There  is  anti-Semitism.  The 
author  insists,  as  others  have  before  him,  that 
Spain  has  been  the  victim  of  a  centuries-old 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  this  “black  legend”  is  really,  for 
those  who  can  see  the  truth,  a  “white  legend” 
of  Spanish  purity  and  constancy.  Senor  Esco¬ 
bar  Lopez  is  a  Bogotano,  Jesuit-schooled,  and 
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a  composer  of  other  btxjks  of  Rightist  ideology. 
It  is  apparent  that,  except  among  those  of  his 
extreme  point  of  view,  his  Iwrok  will  make  few 
new  friends  for  Spain.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 

Angel  lyrpez-Amo.  EA  poder  politico  y  la 
libertad.  .Madrid.  Rialp.  1^52.  318  pages. 
33  ptas. 

Rafael  ('alvo  Screr  is  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  of  the  Opus  Dei,  that  “white  Free¬ 
masonry”  which  is  spearheading  the  intellec¬ 
tual  activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  C'hurch 
in  Spain.  His  Ixrok  Espana,  sin  problema 
( l‘M9)  aroused  the  ire  of  the  anti-Opus  crowd 
which  had  spent  much  of  its  energies  discuss¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  Spain.  This  lxK)k  ap¬ 
peared  as  volume  IV'^  in  the  Hiblioteca  del 
Eensamiento  Actual,  which  is  edited  by  Rafael 
Calvo  Sercr  himself.  The  work  here  reviewed 
apf)carcd  as  volume  XVMII  in  that  series. 

I/jpez-Amo  presumably  Ix-longs  to  the 
Opus,  but  there  is  no  display  of  piety  in  this 
work,  which  aims  to  lx:  a  ruthless  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  power.  I  lowever,  Ld|x:z-Amo’s 
peculiar  bias  is  revealed  in  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  chapter  IV,  section  3:  “Three  great 
jxroples  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  West:  (ireece,  Rome,  and  (Jermany.”  The 
fcKJtnotes  have  abundant  references  to  (ier- 
man  sources.  Ld|)cz-Amo  sounds  more  like  a 
fiermanophile  nationalist  than  an  ultramon- 
dane  clerical.  Ronald  Hilton 

Stanford  University 

®  Arnaldo  Ezeyza  Gallo.  Im  redaccion  artis- 
tica  expltcada.  Pcrlado.  Buenos  Aires. 
1954.  127  pages. 

In  the  brief  introduction  the  author  admits 
that  his  conclusions  alx)ut  artistic  prose  are 
ncit  new.  The  first  part  explains  what  makes 
for  a  harmonious  artistic  style,  namely:  pre- 
scrilxxl  numl)cr  of  syllables,  phonic  groups, 
and  prosodic  stress.  The  eight  syllable  phonic 
group  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  a 
rhythmic  prose.  The  major  part  of  the  lxx»k 
( pp.  31-122)  is  taken  up  with  examples  from 
literary  masterpieces  with  explanations  of  the 
numlter  of  syllables  and  dominant  stresses. 

Darnel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

**  Josd  Simon  Di'az,  Juana  de  Jos^  Prades. 
Ensayo  de  una  bibliografia  de  las  obras  y 
articulos  sobre  la  vida  y  escritos  de  Ijope 
de  Vega  Carpio.  Madrid.  Centro  de  Estu- 
dios  sobre  Lope  de  Vega.  1955.  233  pages. 
This  Ensayo  is  the  first  publication  of  the  re¬ 


cently  established  Center  for  D)fie  de  V’ega 
Studies.  Students  and  scholars  in  the  field  of 
Spanish  literature  will  find  that  this  bibliogra¬ 
phy  will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  their  re¬ 
search  on  this  extraordinary  and  prolific 
dramatist.  As  is  to  be  exjxrcted,  it  is  strongest 
in  the  publications  that  have  apjxrared  in 
Spain;  it  is  weakest  in  its  coverage  of  material 
that  has  Iseen  published  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  compilers  apfxrar  pur[x>sely 
to  have  excluded  the  listing  of  translations  of 
Lo|X‘’s  works,  of  unpublished  theses  and  of 
separately  published  editions  of  individual 
plays  anti  works.  This  means  that  the  perknli- 
cal  indices  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Ca).,  Doctoral  Dissertations,  and  the  annual 
Renaissance  bibliography  published  in  Studies 
in  Philology  must  continue  to  lx*  consulted. 
Despite  the  2,4  37  entries  (many  of  which  are 
to  the  same  two  or  three  st)urces)  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  it  is  to  lx:  ho})eil  that  the  ('enter  will 
either  attempt  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
Ia)[x:’s  life  and  work  or  that  it  will  publish  a 
critical  annotated  bibliography  on  this  im¬ 
portant  dramatist.  Until  either  one  of  these 
two  works  is  produced,  the  Ensayo  should  lx: 
the  first  work  consulted  to  see  what  exists  in 
the  field  of  lajjx:  de  V'cga  studies;  the  Outer 
modestly  retpiests  that  omissions  lx-  called  to 
its  attention  for  use  in  a  pro|X)scd  supplement. 

Hensley  E.  Woodbndge 
Murray  State  College 

*(  Juan  B.  Sosa.  Panamd  la  vieja  con  motivo 
del  cuarto  centenano  de  su  fundacion. 
Panama.  Nacional.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  159 
pages  f-  20  plates. 

This  b<x)k  is  a  reprint  of  one  written  for  the 
tjuadricentennial  of  the  founding  of  Panama 
in  1519  by  Pedro  Arias  Davila.  It  is  an  authori¬ 
tative  account  of  the  152  years  of  existence  of 
the  oldest  city  of  the  continental  Western 
I  lemisphere. 

Strategically  situated,  it  became  rich  and 
pcjwerful.  It  suffered  three  conflagrations,  at 
least  two  eartht^uakes,  negro  uprisings,  and 
attacks  and  raids  by  enemies  and  pirates — 
Hawkins,  Drake,  Baskerville,  and  finally 
Henry  Morgan  in  1671.  After  being  sacked, 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt 
on  another  site. 

Views  of  the  ruins,  lists  of  rulers  and 
bishops,  and  an  appendix  are  included. 

Margaret  Horsfield 
University  of  Kentudty 
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**  Raincro  Laudamo.  Gente  diversa.  Milano. 

Ciastaldi.  1953.  61  pages.  250  1. 

Gente  diversa  consists  of  a  series  of  imagina¬ 
tive  short  sketches — ten  in  all — of  men, 
women,  and  places.  Usually  sad  and  some¬ 
what  depressing,  they  are  nevertheless  well 
written  and  interesting.  Varied  as  they  are, 
they  offer  a  wide  range  to  the  author’s  talents 
in  describing  and  bringing  to  life  characters 
placed  in  different  situations  in  moments  of 
stress  and  emotion.  TTie  IxKjk  makes  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  cheerful  reading. 

IV tn.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Narciso  Marzi.  Gragnola  in  campagna. 

Milano.  Uastaldi.  1955.  105  pages.  500  1. 
Gragnola,  as  unprincipled  a  little  lK)y  of  seven 
or  eight  as  has  ever  ap})eared  in  the  pages  of 
a  lxK)k  for  children,  has  a  series  of  adventures 
during  a  month  of  his  vacation  from  school. 
Amusingly  written,  the  scenes  of  country  life 
are  an  agreeable  change  from  travels  in  outer 
space.  Beatrice  Corrigan 

University  of  Toronto 

Marino  Moretti.  Uomini  soli.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1954.  321  pages.  1,100  1. 
Marino  Moretti,  now  seventy,  has  long  since 
mastered  his  own  highly  individual  style  and 
has  created,  as  authors  must,  his  own  little 
world.  In  this  collection  of  stories,  held  to¬ 
gether  only  by  the  central  theme  of  men  living 
alone,  he  serves  the  reader  again  his  mixture 
of  sentimentalism,  irony,  and  melancholy 
malice.  Most  of  the  figures  of  whom  he  treats 
are  of  the  frustrated  middle  class — professors, 
civil  employees,  and  the  like — although  other 
types  (and  even  women;  who  could  keep 
them  out?)  do  creep  in.  Those  who  know 
Moretti  will  know  what  to  expect;  readers  un¬ 
familiar  with  him  will  find  this  a  good  book 
to  start  with.  Thomas  G.  Her  gin 

Yale  University 

**  Uuigi  Santucci.  L'imperfetta  letizia.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1954.  189  pages.  700  1. 
This  little  book  is  made  up  of  several  short 
essays  on  religious  themes  and  of  stories  based 
on  the  New  Testament.  The  author,  who  is  a 
young  teacher  at  an  art  school  in  Brescia,  be¬ 
longs  to  a  prominent  group  of  Catholic  writ¬ 
ers  (Apollonio,  Bargellini,  Romanb,  et  al.) 
who  have  been  quite  active  in  recent  years. 


For  all  the  optimism  and  joy  implicit  in  San- 
tucci’s  pages,  the  book  makes  for  rather  dull 
reading,  and  the  reviewer  hardly  recommends 
it  to  the  serious  student  of  literature. 

Sergio  /.  Pad  fid 
Yale  University 

*  Vanna  Spagnuolo.  IJoro  di  Giuda.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1955.  297  pages.  800  1. 

Tfie  novelette  and  two  long  stories  which 
make  up  this  volume  have  two  things  in  com¬ 
mon:  They  are  all  love  stories  and  in  each  the 
principal  character  follows  a  path  that  leads 
to  moral  bankruptcy.  Alessandra  Airone,  in 
the  novelette  which  gives  the  volume  its  title, 
is  a  patient  in  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  In  her 
search  for  relief  from  misery  and  loneliness, 
she  participates  briefly  in  the  lesbian  activity 
of  the  other  girl  patients,  then,  driven  out  of 
the  sanitarium  by  a  priest,  takes  up  the  life  of 
kept  woman  and  amateur  prostitute.  Alberto, 
young  husband  of  Pinin  in  the  story  Pinin  e 
Dio,  for  love  of  money,  falls  from  his  place  as 
an  idealistic  student  into  moral  degeneracy. 
Cecilia,  heroine  of  /  mendicanti,  fails  in  her 
filial  duty  to  her  beggar  grandfather  and  so 
meets  her  death. 

The  author  has  worked  sincerely,  certainly, 
to  demonstrate  how  those  who  stray  from  vir¬ 
tue’s  path,  especially  for  money,  often  are  pun¬ 
ished  by  physical  and  spiritual  suffering,  but 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  this,  the  author,  giv¬ 
ing  in  to  thematic  expediency,  arbitrarily  wills 
events  instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow  out 
of  the  dramatic  demands  of  the  story.  TTiere 
is  good  writing  here,  but  the  forced  drama 
and  the  relentless  series  of  punishments  in 
these  stories  suggest  a  moral  tract  or  sermon 
and  so  preclude  their  artistic  success  as  fiction. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
University  of  Arizona 

**  Giorgio  Virgolino.  Im  storia  di  Titti.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1953.  63  pages.  200  1. 

This  small  volume,  of  which  Ijj  storia  di  Titti 
is  the  first,  consists  of  six  short  stories,  laid  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  Nearly  all  are  sad,  and 
none  is  in  any  way  humorous.  Involving  dif¬ 
ferent  places  and  situations,  they  offer  enter¬ 
taining,  wholesome  reading.  None  involves, 
as  so  many  modern  stories  and  novels,  sca¬ 
brous  or  repugnant  situations  and  characters. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 
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**  Lorenzo  Calogcro.  Ma  questo.  .  .  .  Siena. 

Maia.  1955.  150  pages.  1,000  1. 

There  are  times  when  ignorance  of  a  writer’s 
life  can  be  an  obstacle  to  correct  critical  ap¬ 
preciation  and  evaluation.  Calogero’s  book  is 
made  up  of  133  poems.  There  are  no  dates, 
and  the  quality  of  the  poems  appears  uneven. 
Is  it  the  work  of  a  life  dedicated  to  poetry,  as 
the  number  of  poems  might  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose,  or  the  work  of  a  facile  young  poet?  The 
eventual  implications  arc  quite  obvious.  All 
the  technical  skills  of  modern  poetry  are 
cleverly  used,  but  often  the  lack  of  inspiration 
is  concealed  under  brilliant  images  and  un¬ 
usual  similes.  TEe  predominant  note  seems  to 
l>e  a  modernized  baroque  style,  both  in  con¬ 
struction  and  in  the  use  of  images. 

Marghcrita  M.  Silvi 
Smith  College 

^  Lattanzi.  Poesie  intellettive.  Siena.  Maia. 
1955.  48  pages. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  American  poet 
Allen  Tate,  in  whom  the  author  sees  a  poet 
of  “evident  reality  and  humanistic  back¬ 
ground.”  In  this  light,  it  may  be  used  as  a  text 
in  the  history  of  contacts  between  American 
and  contem|X)rary  Italian  literatures,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  definite  category  in  the  pragmatist 
trend  felt  by  Italian  authors  in  their  American 
colleagues.  The  aesthetic  ideal  of  Lattanzi 
definitely  coincides  with  a  pragmatic  attitude. 
His  definition  of  poetry  justifies  this  con¬ 
clusion:  “Poetry  is  not  reached  by  a  passive 
quietism,  but  in  activating  the  present  with  a 
series  of  concrete  gestures.”  And  again:  “to 
seek  what  is  concrete,  stable,  enduring.”  This 
is  the  main  quest  as  well  as  the  main  theme 
that  constitutes  the  content  of  this  type  of 
philosophical  poetry. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Eugenio  Turiello.  Canti  editi  ed  inediti. 
Napoli.  Istituto  della  Stampa.  1955.  103 
pages.  300  1. 

A  selection  of  the  best  poems  written  by  this 
author  in  the  accustomed  style  and  manner  of 
his  times,  but  in  various  forms,  most  of  them 
already  published  in  literary  reviews  and 
newspapers. 

Here  is  an  author  who  could  surely  have 
made  the  strides  he  deserved  among  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  his  time  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  best  critics  of  his  own 
generation. 

At  his  passing,  any  author  is  first  forgotten, 
then,  unless  he  is  rescued  by  someone  who  has 
a  deep  interest  in  him  and  his  work,  he  is 


entirely  dropped  out  of  sight.  But  not  so  in 
this  case,  for  Turiello’s  translation  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Marlowe’s  Dr.  Faustus,  published  in 
Italy  in  1898,  was  well  received  by  the  critics 
of  his  time,  while  his  Edward  ll  by  the  same 
English  author,  not  yet  published  but  of 
which  the  last  act  is  printed  here,  is  a  really 
good  translation  of  the  famous  play,  well  de¬ 
serving  of  attention. 

Umberto  IJheratore 
Yonf^ers,  N.  Y. 

**  Rosario  Assunto,  et  al.  Cinquant'anni  di 
teatro  in  Italia.  Roma.  Edizioni  d’Arte. 

1954.  167  pages,  ill.  +  168  plates.  3,500  1. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  and  authoritative 
books  on  the  theater  in  Italy  has  appeared  in 
the  series  Evoluzione  dello  spettacolo  in  Italia 
under  the  editorship  of  Ciulio  Pacuvio.  Ar¬ 
ticles  have  been  contributed  by  well-known 
writers  and  more  than  500  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  are  included,  which  range  from  Ade¬ 
laide  Ristori  in  the  Medea  to  Vittorio  Class¬ 
man  as  Amleto.  The  evolution  of  staging  is 
also  illustrated  in  all  of  its  phases,  past  and 
present.  The  following  list  of  articles  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  scojie  of  the  work:  “Dal 
capocomico  al  regista,”  “Verso  il  teatro  sta¬ 
bile,”  “Teatro  all’aperto,”  “Teatro  popolare,” 
“Teatro  spontaneo,”  “L’interpretazione  di 
Shakespeare  dal  ’700  al  ’900,”  “L’interpretazi¬ 
one  del  teatro  Coldoniano,”  “Scenografia  e 
arti  figurative,”  “L’evoluzione  della  sceno- 
tecnica,”  “II  teatro  e  i  problemi  estctici,”  “La 
riforma  scenica  del  teatro  italiano,”  “Teatro 
e  tclevisione,”  “La  legislazione  del  teatro  in 
Italia.” 

Most  valuable  for  the  student  of  the  theater 
is  the  Bibliography  (31  pages)  of  theatrical 
publications  in  Italy  from  1945  to  1953  which 
covers  translations  and  works  [)ertaining  not 
only  to  the  Italian  theater  but  to  that  of  nine 
other  countries.  The  quality  of  the  pafxrr,  the 
photographic  reproductions,  and  the  tyjxjgra- 
phy  are  definitely  superior.  This  Ixmk,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Centro  di  Rtccrche  Teatrali,  will 
l)e  a  handsome  addition  to  any  theatergoer’s 
library.  Karl  G.  liottl^e 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Glauco  Viazzi.  Chaplin  e  la  critica.  An- 
tologia  di  saggi,  bibliografia  ragionata, 
iconografia  e  filmografia.  Bari.  Laterza. 

1955.  557  pages  -j-  18  plates.  5,000  1. 

This  work  was  evidently  conceived  primarily 
as  a  tool  for  those  interested  in  ascertaining 
Chaplin’s  place  in  modern  cultural  history. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  completeness,  objectivity, 
and  accuracy.  The  60-page  intro<luction,  an 
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excellent  outline  of  the  entire  field  of  ('haplin 
studies,  suggests  the  numerous  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  evaluatin)^  his  importance,  and 
summarizes  the  approaches  and  jxisitions 
which  critics  have  taken  since  1920.  Tlie  body 
of  the  IxHik  is  made  up  of  thirteen  historically 
im|xtrtant  essays  which  treat  various  technical, 
philosophical,  an<l  aesthetic  as()ccts  of  his  art. 
Amon^  the  authors  represented  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  selections  are  Klic  f*aure,  Ixiuis  Aragon, 
Vsevolod  Pudovkin,  and  Luigi  (>hiarini. 

A  2(K)  page  bibliography  of  works  by  or 
alxjut  (Chaplin  lists  some  1,041  titles,  each  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  brief  explanatory  note,  while 
the  “filmography”  gives  plot  summaries  and 
various  other  fiertinent  <lata  for  every  one  of 
his  eighty-one  films.  Several  inilexes  make  all 
this  information  easily  accessible.  'I  he  pains¬ 
taking  care  with  which  the  volume  was  com- 
pile<l  indicates  that  the  editor  consiilered  the 
sub)ect  worthy  of  serious,  scholarly  treatment, 
an  opinion  jierhaps  not  shared  by  everyone. 

Walter  (i.  Ijinglois 
University  of  Wisconsin 

X  C'armelo  C)ttaviano.  Metafisica  dell'  essere 
parziale.  2  vols.  Najxdi.  Rundinella.  1955. 
8D,  745  pages. 

I'his  magnificent  two-volume  .work  on  meta¬ 
physics  has,  in  a  short  time,  reached  its  third 
edition;  translations  in  French  and  (krman 
are  in  preparation.  F^ach  systematic  discipline 
of  philosophy  is  presented,  together  with  its 
historical  development  and  with  criticism  of 
one-sided  solutions  of  its  problems.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  main  princifile  is  that  all  universal 
spheres  of  reality  are  both  ilisclosed  and  viti¬ 
ated  by  partial  existence  or  their  partial  reali¬ 
zation.  All  partial  modifications  of  Being  are 
limited  by  their  own  opjxisites.  Nothing  is 
altogether  finite  or  altogether  infinite  but 
everything  is  in  a  dialectical  prcKess  of  Ix'com- 
ing  itself  in  contradiction  with  what  it  is  not. 
Being  the  product  of  thirty  years  work,  the 
style  is  mature,  even,  and  warmly  personal. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  ()l(lahoma 

**  Antonio  Baldini.  II  hbro  det  buoni  in- 
contri  di  guerra  e  di  pace.  Firenze.  San- 
soni.  1953.  xii  -f-  H2I  pages  -f-  2  plates. 
3,000  I. 

This  is  a  Ixxik  of  memories.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  memories  of  the  First  World 
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War,  1915-1918,  in  which  Baldini  partici- 
jiated,  and  very  actively;  memories  of  literary 
friends  whom  Baldini  had  sketched  in  his 
Ixxik  Amici  alio  spiedo  that  appeared  in  1932; 
and  memories  of  travels  in  Italy,  enlivened  by 
tbe  recording  of  interesting  meetings  and  cx- 
fx-rienccs.  All  this  material  had  previously 
ap|)cared  in  print,  so  this  Ixxik  offers  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  Baldini’s  past  in  a  more  complete 
and  ccxirdiriated  manner. 

The  plain  and  vivid  style  is  characteristic 
of  Baldini.  He  is  a  humorist,  the  outstanding 
humorist  of  our  generation.  What  he  relates 
in  his  Incontri  sparkles  only  here  and  there 
with  humor.  More  often  he  presents  to  us 
what  touched  his  heart  as  he  relived  in  his 
imagination  the  high  points  of  his  existence. 
The  Ixxik  is  a  source  of  primary  importance 
for  students  of  contcm|X)rary  literature  from 
1900  to  the  present.  One  finds  in  it  an  album 
of  authors  and  artists  seen  at  close  range  by  a 
man  endowed  with  very  attentive  eyes  and  a 
Ixrnevolcnt  heart.  Domenico  Vittortni 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Indro  Montanelli.  //  mio  marito  Carlo 

Marx.  Milano.  I^nganesi.  1954.  91  pages. 
500  I. 

This  slight  and  witty  bcxik  is  an  excursion 
into  history  by  the  star  performer  of  the  Cor- 
riere  della  Sera's  “third  Jiage”  and  undisputed 
master  of  the  interview.  There  are  few  writers 
in  present-day  Italian  journalism  capable  of 
rivaling  the  light  yet  |icnetrating  touch  typical 
of  .Montanclli’s  technique  in  interviewing  the 
great  and  less  great  figures  in  politics,  litera¬ 
ture,  medicine,  music,  and  other  fields.  For 
once,  though,  the  interviewer  has  decided  in 
this  case  to  yield  his  place  to  another  person, 
)enny  .Marx,  wife  of  the  Buddha  of  all  Marx¬ 
ists,  as  the  alleged  author  of  these  pages.  It  is 
a  highly  {Hrs<inal  and  often  malicious  piece  of 
writing  supjxisedly  written  by  a  disillusioned 
s[X)use  following  the  completion  of  the  first 
volume  of  Das  Kapital.  Marx  ap|xars  in  these 
pages  as  an  unkempt,  half  egocentric  and 
half-sentimental,  illogical,  eccentric,  and  vin¬ 
dictive  individual  whose  writings  are  mere 
by-products  of  his  almost  insane  hatred  of 
imaginary  rivals.  This  is  not  a  very  profound 
Ixiok,  but  rather  the  exactly  right  fare  for  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  the  cynical  approach  in  politics. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 
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Books  in  English 

( For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


*  Rol)ert  Martin  Adams.  l/(on:  John  Milton 
and  the  Modern  Critics.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  C'or- 
ncll  University  Press.  1955.  xvii  -i-  2?1 
{)a>'es.  $^.75. 

\V.  K.  C.  Watkins.  /In  /Inatomy  of  Mil¬ 
ton's  Verse.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Ix)uisiana 
State  University  Press.  1955.  xi  f  151 
pages. 

Roliert  H.  West.  Milton  and  the  .'Ingels. 
Athens,  CJa.  University  of  CJeorgia  Press. 
1955.  ix  -f-  237  pages.  $4.50. 

Complaint  against  the  Alexandrian  revels  of 
the  New  Critics  is  common,  hut  Adams  writes 
large  against  historical  scholars  as  well  for 
over-reading  Comus  and  I'aradise  Ijost. 
Among  these  are  William  Empson,  Helen 
Darhishire,  Don  Cameron  Allen,  Harris 
Fletcher,  Cleanth  Brooks,  A.  S.  P.  Wood- 
house,  and  sundry  smaller  fry.  The  six  essays 
on  Milton’s  text,  imagery,  verse,  reading,  and 
archetyfics  reject  much  modern  interpretation 
and  strive  to  reconstitute  the  true  ikons  ol 
Milton  and  his  art.  These  turn  out  to  l)e  a  re¬ 
markably  plain  fK)et  and  a  surprisingly  lim¬ 
ited  poem.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  hard- 
headed  school  of  simplifying  criticism  is  the 
jxflemic  momentum  that  carries  past  welcome 
johnsonian  common  sense  into  an  attitude 
suspicious  of  aesthetic  subtlety  and  a  little 
strident  al)out  plain  meaning.  Yet  Adams’s 
forthright  attack  and  lively  style  make  this  the 
most  interestingly  controversial  lKK)k  on  .Mil- 
ton  in  years. 

Among  recent  Milton  lxK)ks  none  is  more 
attractive  in  style  than  Watkins’s  three  essays 
on  sensation,  creation,  and  temptation.  In 
demonstrating  the  sensuous  connotation  of 
much  of  the  imagery  of  Paradise  l^st,  Wat¬ 
kins  contributes  a  new  jsersjjective  in  which 
to  see  the  old  debate  as  to  whether  .Milton  is 
primarily  an  auditory  or  a  visual  fxiet.  Simi¬ 
larly,  he  presents  the  dynamics  of  the  universe 
of  the  (X)em  in  a  new  etjuation  by  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  creativity  as  a  feature  of  Hell  as  well 
as  of  Heaven  and  earth.  The  final  essay  re¬ 
views  the  theme  of  temptation  as  it  centralizes 
Comus,  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and 
Samson.  The  title,  misleading  at  first,  points 
to  Watkins’s  concern  with  physical  qualities, 
emotions,  sensuous  configurations  which  for 
him  embody  the  living  jxjetry  most  readily 
accessible  to  twentieth  century  readers. 

In  spite  of  the  many  problems  of  interpre¬ 
tation  arising  from  Milton’s  use  of  super¬ 


natural  agents  in  Paradise  Ijost  and  the  long 
history  of  complaint  against  his  inelTectual 
angels,  Milton  and  the  /Ingels  is  the  first  full- 
length  treatment  of  the  subject.  West  revives 
the  forgotten  lore  of  angelology,  traces  its  out¬ 
lines  in  western  civilization  ami  in  Milton’s 
England,  and  discusses  the  jxxt’s  practice  in 
relation  to  the  tradition  of  knowledge  and  his 
intentions  in  the  epic.  In  reconstructing  the 
status  of  sjx'culation  on  the  angels  from 
.Michael  Psellus,  Rolx’rt  F'ludd,  Cxirnelius 
,^grippa,  and  others.  West  provides  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  evaluating  the  cultural 
and  literary  significance  of  angelology  in 
various  writers  liesides  .Milton.  I  le  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  modern  under¬ 
standing  of  an  inijxirtant  seventeenth  century 
intellectual  interest,  and  of  its  apjx-arance  in 
Paradise  iMSt. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  John  Atkins.  George  Orwell.  New  York. 

Ungar.  1954.  347  pages.  $4.50. 

John  Atkins  was  a  friend  of  Orwell’s,  and  that 
fact  undoubtedly  adds  authority  and  depth  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  man  and  his  work. 
This  is  a  very  thorough  and  intensive  study 
that  explains  the  phases  arul  development  of 
Orwell  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer. 

His  life,  at  schtxil,  in  the  Burma  Police,  as 
a  plongeur  in  a  F'rench  restaurant,  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  Spanish  War,  as  an  author,  was 
a  life  of  painful,  angry  struggle,  of  vigorous 
crus.iding  against  class  hatred  and  oppression. 
“I  lis  novels  are  studies  of  victimization  pure 
and  simple.”  He  desired  a  system  of  complete 
e(|uality  Ixith  socially  and  materially.  He  was 
a  literary  srxiologist,  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  flecency  and  a  level  standard  of  living  and 
of  opportunity  for  all. 

John  Atkins  has  shown  clearly  the  passion¬ 
ate  thinking,  and  the  faith,  that  drove  Orwell 
to  merge  with  down  and-outs  and  to  express 
himself  so  provocatively  and  vehemently. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

*  Walter  Jackson  J3atc.  The  Achievement  of 
Samuel  fohnson.  New  York.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  I’rcss.  1955.  xi  -f-  248  pages.  $4.50. 
To  confront  Johnson’s  thinking  and  in  the 
prcKcss  to  illuminate  and  unify  his  profound 
observations  is  a  formidable  task.  Bate  has 
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performed  it  admirably  and  adds  a  third  di¬ 
mension  to  our  knowledge — for  Johnson’s 
well-known  abilities  as  talker  and  writer  are 
complemented  by  Bate’s  revelations  of  his 
philosophical  depth  and  psychological  pene¬ 
tration.  Hence,  from  this  compactly  written 
book  emerges  Johnson  “in  the  round,’’  a  wise 
and  fascinating  personality  whose  aphorisms, 
taken  all  in  all,  are  probably  the  finest  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  whose  entire  literary  accomplishment 
attests  the  wholeness  of  his  thought. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Malcolm  Brown.  George  Moore:  A  Re¬ 
consideration.  Seattle,  Wash.  University 
of  Washington  Press.  1955.  xix  -|-  235 
pages.  $4.50. 

George  Moore  was  never  as  rich  in  talent  or 
in  money  as  he  would  have  wished  to  be,  but 
he  did  have  an  unrivalled  wealth  of  enemies. 
Tlie  animus  against  himself  which  he  lavishly 
produced  has  prevented  a  really  objective  ap¬ 
praisal  of  a  writer  who  forty  years  ago  was 
agreed  even  by  his  enemies  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  contemporary  masters  of  English 
prose — and  twenty  years  ago  seemed  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion.  Brown’s  book  evaluates 
CJeorge  Moore  dispassionately,  yet  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  enough  to  penetrate  into  his  motives 
and  state  of  mind  and  reveal  them  to  the 
reader.  Not  a  biography,  it  nevertheless  en¬ 
compasses  the  main  outlines  of  Moore’s  career. 
It  is  a  worthy  and  valuable  work. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

Patrick  Cruttwell.  The  Shak^espearean 
Moment  and  Its  Place  in  the  Poetry  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1955.  262  pages. 
$3.75. 

7*he  “Shakes|)carean  Moment’’  is  the  aware¬ 
ness  that  something  new  in  the  late  sixteenth 
century  was  emerging — a  different  mentality, 
“ethical,  dramatic,  satirical,  complex,  and  un¬ 
certain.’’  Sidney  and  Spenser  are  giving  way 
to  Donne  and  Shakespeare.  The  heart  and 
center  of  this  change — a  sharjiening  and 
spreading  of  the  spirit  of  criticism — is  evident 
in  the  “^nnets,”  where  the  young  man,  “Mr. 
W.  H.’’  is  the  symbol  of  the  dream  world  of 
the  past  and  the  “Dark  Lady’’  becomes  a  stark 
reality  of  the  present. 

The  author  in  handling  the  “Sonnets’’  offers 
a  plausible  interpretation  as  to  Shakespeare’s 
personal  attitude  toward  changes.  Likewise, 
Cruttwell  writes  brilliantly  of  Donne’s  place 
in  the  transition.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 


theme  under  discussion  was  not  confined  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  inclusion  of 
later  periods  detracts  from  the  unified  effect 
the  work  otherwise  might  have  created. 

foseph  //.  Marshburn 
University  of  O/^lahoma 

**  John  Shepard  Eells,  Jr.  The  Touchstones 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  New  York.  liotik- 
man.  1955.  280  pages.  $4. 

Eells  attempts  to  discover  the  real  bases  under¬ 
lying  Arnold’s  choice  of  his  famous  literary 
touchstones  and  to  assess  the  value  of  each 
touchstone.  After  an  introduction  has  pre¬ 
sented  Arnold  the  limited  scholar  and  logician 
and  Arnold  the  man,  eleven  chapters  treat  the 
several  touchstones,  and  a  twelfth  chapter  re¬ 
lates  the  author’s  findings.  Eells,  who  is  ob¬ 
viously  well  read  in  Arnold,  traces  each  touch¬ 
stone  through  the  essays  and  letters,  and  notes 
parallel  passages  to  it  in  Arnold’s  poetry.  The 
work  seems  needlessly  discursive  and  its  points 
are  not  always  properly  emphasized;  yet  the 
reader  will  be  repaid  by  learning  a  great  deal 
about  Arnold’s  use  of  the  ideas  expressed  or 
latent  in  his  touchstones. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Alice  Green  Fredman.  Diderot  and  Sterne. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1954.  264  pages.  $4.50. 

In  this  doctoral  dissertation  in  comparative 
literature,  a  recipient  of  the  Clarke  F.  Ansley 
Reward  for  1953,  the  author  demonstrates  by 
a  series  of  comparisons  and  contrasts  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  the  indebtedness  of  the 
two  eighteenth  century  contemporaries  to  each 
other.  The  Frenchman  is  cleared  of  the  charge 
most  frequently  levelled  at  him  that  he  imi¬ 
tated  the  Englishman.  Actually,  both  Diderot 
and  Sterne  “were  adept  at  taking  the  writings 
of  someone  else  as  a  point  of  departure  and 
creating  from  these  something  entirely  their 
own.’’  As  a  French  intellectual,  the  former 
was  as  much  indebted  to  English  Deistic 
thinking  and  to  Shakespeare  as  to  Sterne. 
F>ach  was  a  conscious  artist  in  his  own  right; 
each  was  indebted  to  the  dialectic  of  Hobbes 
and  Locke;  each  was  a  rebel  against  the  “ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  neo<lassical  spirit’’  and  a  pre¬ 
cursor  “of  literary  creation  and  expression 
that  led  to  romanticism  and  the  modern  era.’’ 
Both  created  independently  but  “in  a  paral¬ 
lel  fashion,’’  since  their  “ideas  frequently 
stemmed  from  common  bases.’’ 

For  English  readers  the  book  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  drawing  attention  to  the  creative 
work  of  Diderot,  whose  reputation  has  been 
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heretofore  connected  only  with  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  French  encyclopedia. 

Alexander  A/.  Saunders 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Douglas  Cirant,  ed.  Poems  and  Prose  of 
fohn  Dryden.  Baltimore,  Penguin,  1955. 
357  pages.  $0.85. 

An  undistinguished  Introduction  attempts  a 
biographical  and  critical  account  of  Dryden. 
A  Note  advises  that  Aureng-Zebe  has  been 
chosen  because  All  for  Love  is  available  in 
another  Penguin,  but  does  not  justify  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  a  selection  of  “poems  and  prose.” 
This  has  meant  the  truncation  of  "The  Med¬ 
al,”  “Absalom,”  “The  Hind,”  and  “Annus 
Mirabilis.”  The  Prologues  and  Epilogues  are 
separated  from  the  Songs  by  the  fable  “TTieo- 
dore  and  Honoria”  while  the  Preface  to  the 
Fables  apjxrars  after  the  “Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy”  just  before  Aureng-Zebe.  The  spelling 
and  punctuation  are  modern,  following  Pen¬ 
guin  policy.  Better  selection,  improved  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  a  more  adequate  Introduc¬ 
tion  would  have  produced  a  more  valuable 
result. 

A.  L.  McUod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Frank  Donald  Hirschbach.  The  Arrow 
and  the  Lyre.  A  Study  of  the  Role  of  Love 
in  the  Worh^s  of  Thomas  Mann.  The 
Hague.  Nijhofl.  1955,  ix  4*  1^5  pages.  17 
fl. 

The  Thomas  Mann  philology  has  started  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  this  holds  true  not  only  for 
Europe  but  now  also  for  the  United  States. 
Frank  D.  Hirschbach,  a  young  professor  of 
German  at  Yale  University,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  its  l)est  qualified  representa¬ 
tives.  He  is  especially  well  equipped  for  this 
task  because  he  was  born  in  (iermany  but 
reared  and  educated  here.  This  fact  alone 
gives  him  the  advantage  of  partaking  fully  in 
both  cultures  and  makes  for  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  Thomas  Mann’s  universalism 
which  frequently  is  misinterpreted  by  Ameri¬ 
can  critics  bound  to  detect  “Teutonic  dull¬ 
ness”  in  an  author  more  devoid  of  it  than  any 
other  German  novelist. 

Although  this  Ixxik  grew  out  of  a  disserta¬ 
tion,  it  lacks  the  tedious  traits  of  its  kind  and 
combines  scholarly  thoroughness  with  literary 
skill.  Hirschbach,  to  this  reviewer’s  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  first  time  in  American  philology 
and  literary  criticism,  shows  an  approach  ade¬ 
quate  to  such  a  complex  phenomenon  as 
Thomas  Mann,  who  cannot  be  judged  as  a 
mere  novelist  even  in  his  novels  and  short 


stories.  He  rightly  says  in  his  preface: 
“Thomas  Mann,  never  a  mere  narrator  of 
stories,  constructs  his  novels  and  stories  care¬ 
fully  and  loads  them  with  the  cargo  of  his 
thoughts.  It  remains  to  us,  his  public,  there¬ 
fore,  to  discover  the  role  which  certain  persons 
or  affections  in  his  fiction  are  meant  to  play. 
Thus,  love  is  the  king-pin  in  a  carefully- 
thought-out  system  which  might  be  called 
Mann’s  philosophy  of  life.  .  , 

The  central  part  played  by  death  in  Thomas 
Mann’s  work  is  known  to  every  assiduous 
reader  and  serious  analyst  of  his  production; 
since  love  as  the  syrnlx)!  of  life  fulfillment 
proves  to  be  the  most  imjxirtant  counterpart 
of  death,  the  role  of  Eros  and  sexual  (X)larity 
penetrates  Mann’s  major  creations  to  their  es¬ 
sential  core.  Hirschbach  conceives  as  the  “pur¬ 
pose”  of  his  study  “to  illustrate  further  the 
role  of  love,  of  irony,  of  life  and  death,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  intellect,  health,  conservatism  and 
liberalism”  in  the  Mannian  oeuvre.  Except  for 
minor  Haws,  he  has  succeeded  in  his  goal, 
esfiecially  in  his  interpretation  of  Delator 
Faustus.  In  this  chapter,  called  “Devil’s  Jig  on 
Hallowed  Ground,”  Hirschbach  greatly  im¬ 
proves  prior  findings  by  recognizing  the  deep 
relationship  between  Dostoevsky’s  (>rand  In¬ 
quisitor  and  the  Devil  as  he  apjx-ars  to  l^ver- 
kiihn  in  Palestrina.  He  also  sheds  a  clear  light 
on  the  integration  of  Nietzsche’s  fate  into  the 
tragic  life  story  of  the  com|x)scr  Adrian 
Leverkiihn. 

Henry  Walter  Hrann 
Washington,  I).  C. 

**  James  Joyce.  Stephen  Hero.  Theodore 

Spencer,  ed.  New  York,  New  Directions. 

New  ed.,  1955.  251  pages  4*  5  plates.  $4, 
This  new  edition  of  Stephen  Hero,  the  early 
version  of  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man,  ably  edited  by  John  J.  Slocum  and  Her¬ 
bert  Gaboon,  includes  twenty-five  manuscript 
pages  not  in  the  late  Theodore  Spencer’s 
edition  of  1944,  The  new  material,  a  succinct 
unit  in  itself,  while  contributing  nothing  new 
to  our  understanding  of  Stephen  Daedalus, 
does,  in  the  words  of  the  editors,  “contain 
some  excellent  expositions  of  his  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  religion,  Irish  nationalism  and  his 
countrymen.”  Furthermore,  the  volume  offers 
Spencer’s  illuminating  intro<luction  in  which 
comparisons  are  cogently  drawn  between 
Stephen  Hero  and  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man.  A  lxx)k  for  the  specialist, 
Stephen  Hero,  in  its  latest  form,  is  a  dis¬ 
criminating  addition  to  the  Joyce  canon. 

fohn  L.  Bradley 
Mount  Holyol^e  College 
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**  Dfjnald  Kccnc,  cd.  Anthology  of  fapanese 
Ijtcrature  from  the  Earliest  Era  to  the 
Mid-Nineteenth  Century.  New  York, 
(irovc.  1955,  444  pages.  $6.50. 

Professor  Keene’s  and  the  Cirove  Press’s  tar¬ 
get  with  this  volume  is  the  general  reader  and 
not  only  the  professional  student  of  letters.  It 
is  a  skilfully  edited  sampling  of  the  [X)etry, 
prose,  and  drama  from  the  Manydshu,  the 
most  famous  ancient  collection  of  verse,  com¬ 
piled  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  to 
the  literature  of  the  Tokugawa  |xrrio<l  which 
ended  in  1868  (a  second  volume  is  promised). 
I'here  are  hea<lnotcs  and  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction,  hut  an  occasional  additional  f(X)tnote 
would  lx-  helpful.  The  selections  are  naturally 
brief  for  long  prose  works  like  the  Tale  of 
(itnji,  Murasaki’s  Diary,  and  Sei  Shonagon’s 
Eillou>  lioof(,  hut  a  numlx-r  of  plays  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and — an  unusual  feature — translation 
of  jxx-ms  written  in  (Chinese  hy  Japanese.  The 
translations  are  aesthetically  satisfactory;  In 
reading  the  No  plays  in  this  collection  one  can 
see  why  they  inspired  such  diverse  minds  as 
Yeats’s  and  Pound’s.  No  interest  in  orientalia 
is  re(juired  for  the  reader  of  this  volume — 
only  an  interest  in  literature.  C.  L.  Anderson 
New  Yorl(  University 

**  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  tr.  The  Comedy  of 
Dante  Alighieri  the  Elorentine.  Cantica 
II:  Eurgatory.  Baltimore.  Penguin.  1955, 
^88  pages,  ill.  $0.85. 

Dorothy  Sayers  continues  her  dedicated  task 
of  translating  the  greatest  and  most  formitl- 
ahle  |xx‘m  in  Italian  literature.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  for  the  most  part  taut  and  clean,  in 
many  cases  a  remarkable  assimilation  of 
Dante’s  clear  an<l  succinct  style  to  that  of  Fng- 
lish  idiom.  The  notes  are  copious,  the  intro¬ 
duction  solid  in  its  statement  of  the  doctrines 
that  underlie  this  second  canticle  and  in  the 
definition  of  the  arrangement  of  the  purga¬ 
torial  mount.  The  introduction  is  refreshingly 
caustic  in  its  treatment  of  courtly  love,  the 
supposed  opfxisition  between  pure  and  didac¬ 
tic  jxxrtry,  and  the  purely  psychological  ap¬ 
proach  to  Dante’s  character  and  inner  life.  In 
a  world  full  of  translations  of  the  Divine  Com¬ 
edy,  this  one,  with  its  splendid  commentary 
following  each  canto  and  its  useful  diagrams, 
is  liest  for  the  student  who  cannot  read  Dante 
in  his  original  Italian.  Paul  G.  Ruggiers 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  (iiscia  Stein.  The  Inspiration  Motif  in  the 
Works  of  Franz  GriUparzer.  The  I  lague. 
Nijhoff.  1955,  viii  +  223  pages.  9.50  fl. 

A  detailed  and  systematic  treatment  of  the 


role  of  Sammlung  as  a  basic  philosophical 
concept  in  the  works  of  Franz  CJrillparzxr  has 
been  long  overdue,  (iisela  Stein  begins  ad¬ 
mirably  by  tracing  (irillparzer’s  intellectual 
rcxjts  to  fJerman  Classicism  and  Romanticism, 
to  Kant  and  to  Schojienhauer.  She  shows  how 
the  classical  ideal  of  the  harmoniously  inte¬ 
grated  {Krsonality  is  reflected  in  the  Crill- 
parzer  ideal  of  Sammlung,  the  concentration 
of  the  total  forces  and  capabilities  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  upc^n  a  single  goal. 

Through  a  seeming  misinterpretation  of  a 
fJrillparzer  passage,  however,  the  author  now 
prcKeeds  to  identify  inspiration  or  Hegeisterung 
(the  effect)  with  Sammlung  (the  means  of 
achieving  it),  and  she  maintains  this  {xisition 
throughout  the  study.  As  the  study  progresses, 
one  has  the  feeling  that  Ciisela  Stein  is  trying 
so  hard  to  make  a  case  for  “inspiration”  that 
she  misses  the  real  significance  of  the  Samm¬ 
lung  concept. 

References  throughout  the  work  indicate 
that  the  author  has  made  an  exhaustive  col¬ 
lection  of  (irillparzcr  reference  material,  and, 
indeed,  her  bibliography  is  one  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  features  of  the  fxxik.  The  abundance  of 
such  secondary  materials,  however,  tends  to 
liecome  a  liability  when  not  carefully  used, 
and  this  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  the 
chapter  on  Ubussa.  The  author  devotes 
thirty-four  pages  to  such  secondary  references, 
many  of  them  unrelated  to  the  “inspiration” 
theme,  and  then  limits  her  own  interpretation 
of  Sammlung  and  Hegeisterung  to  the  last 
twelve  pages  of  the  chapter.  The  entire  study 
would  undoubtedly  have  gained  much  if  the 
author  had  attached  less  weight  to  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  others  and  had  felt  inclined 
to  draw  mainly  ujxm  her  own  obviously  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  author  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  analysis  of  the  Sammlung  theme 
in  Cirillparzrr’s  thought  and  works. 

Paul  K.  Whital^er 
University  of  Kentuck^y 

^  Norman  Suckling.  Paul  Valery  and  the 
Civilized  Mind,  New  York.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1954.  ix  -|-  285  pages.  $4. 
Suckling  classifies  Valery  as  a  representative 
of  the  civiliz.ed  mind,  iKcausc  the  jxx’t  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  jxissibilities  of  intelligence  arc 
not  exhausted  hy  their  application  to  biological 
issues.  With  this  general  theme  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  a  study  is  made  of  Valery’s  attitude 
toward  Mallarme,  Poe,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Pascal,  (focthc,  and  Bergson. 

The  method  used  by  Suckling  is  akin  to  the 
one  found  in  the  Introduction  a  la  methode  de 
Leonard  in  which  Valery  stated  that,  when 
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wc  study  a  man,  wc  can  rediscover  among  his 
works  a  thought  which  really  comes  from  us. 
Quite  often,  Suckling  remakes  Valery  in  his 
own  image,  hut  this  approach  dws  not  weak¬ 
en  his  study.  Rather,  it  constitutes  the  remark¬ 
able  part  of  the  book,  for  it  reveals  how  the 
force  and  originality  of  V^alcry’s  ideas  arouse 
thought  in  a  very  capable  critic. 

Martha  O’Nan 
H'estern  College 

**  Aubrey  Menen.  The  Ramayana.  New 
York.  Scribner.  1954.  276  pages.  $?.5(). 
This  is  a  witty  and  somewhat  cynical  retelling 
ot  the  classical  Indian  scripture,  the  Ramayana. 
Menen  has  demonstrated  his  literary  talent 
Ixrfore,  and  his  deceptively  simple  and  delicate 
prose  gives  a  jxKrtic  flavor  to  this  ancient  story 
which  is  fxrrhaps  the  most  loved  and  frequent¬ 
ly  retold  legend  of  India.  Rut  his  Rama  is  an 
all-t(M)  human  hero  and  is  not  likely  to  inspire 
the  reader  to  austerity  and  virtue.  An  enjoy¬ 
able  and  intellectually  rollicking  redaction, 
but  to  the  Hindu  it  will  have  the  same  rclii- 
tion  to  the  original  that  Rolscrt  (Jraves’s  Ktng 
fesus  has  to  the  gosj)cls.  Banned  in  New  Delhi. 

G.  T.  Anderson 
New  Yort{  University 

*  James  Plunkett.  The  Trusting  and  the 
Maimed,  and  Other  Irish  Stories.  New 
York.  Devin-Adair.  1955.  220  pages,  ill. 
$?. 

This  collection  of  ten  short  stories  [)rcsents  a 
young  Irish  writer  of  indubitable  talent  (not, 
however,  to  Ixr  judged  by  the  title  story,  which 
is  mannered  anti  self-conscious).  The  tales 
offer  a  wide  range  of  variety  in  theme,  nuxid, 
and  {xrrsonages;  the  style  has  character  and 
many  individual  felicities.  CIrcatest  of  the  col¬ 
lection’s  merits  is  its  faithful  mirroring  of  the 
everyday  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  con¬ 
temporary  Ireland,  something  to  which  the 
tourist  seldom  fx:nctrates.  Plunkett’s  realism 
is  simple  and  honest,  not  the  sociological  or 
depressing  type.  The  undertone  of  anti¬ 
clericalism  which  occasionally  comes  to  the 
surface  is  not  anti-religious,  but  a  true  re¬ 
flection  of  certain  segments  of  Irish  society 
and  a  help  to  understanding  the  phenomenon. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

*  Max  Eastman.  Poems  of  Five  Decades. 
New  York.  Harper.  1954.  xv  -|-  249 
pages.  $3.75. 

When  a  poet  places  emphasis  on  annotation 
in  order  to  explain  the  personal  references  and 
experiences  within  each  poem,  he  seems  to  be 
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calling  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  jxKni  as 
biography  rather  than  as  |X)em.  Kastman’s 
method  is  in  keeping  with  his  critical  opin¬ 
ions.  I  le  liclieves  that  |xx*try  ought  to  com¬ 
municate  ex|>erienccs  ot  all  kinds  (he  would 
not  enjoy  a  jxxrm  for  the  jx)em’s  sake)  so  that 
his  collection  reads  like  another  Eastman  auto¬ 
biography.  Yet  Eastman  the  philosopher,  edi¬ 
tor,  [xflitical  writer  and  thinker,  translator, 
and  literary  critic  has  obvious  facility  in  met¬ 
rics  and  language,  a  genuine  love  of  nature, 
lyric  appeal.  Except  for  his  longer  narrative 
|xxmis,  Ijtt's  Wife  and  Swamp  Maple,  how¬ 
ever,  his  [xx'try  is  interesting  more  as  Eastman 
than  as  art. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  ()l{la. 

^  Horace  (iregory,  ed.  tk  tr.  The  Poems  of 
Catullus.  New  York,  drove.  1956.  xxiv 
i  I  >14  pages.  $1.25. 

Phis  is  the  reprint  of  a  translation  first  issued 
in  1931  of  the  extant  Latin  jxiems  of  (iaius 
Valerius  ('atullus  of  Verona.  Since  its  apfxrar- 
atice  Horace  (iregory  has  achieved  protni- 
tience  as  a  midwestern  American  {xiet  and  as 
a  literary  critic,  in  the  introduction  he  turns 
his  metier  on  his  own  earlier  product  and  thus 
provides  the  reader  with  autobiographical  de¬ 
tails — not  so  much  of  Catullus,  as  he  promises 
and  the  reader  must  exjx-ct — hut  of  Horace 
dregory  himself.  Such  a  doubly  inverted  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  entirely  free  of  pretentiousness 
and  occasionally  leaves  a  tinge  of  bad  taste, 
rhe  Etiglish  adaptations  of  the  jxx^ms  are 
offered  in  free  verses,  whereas  ('atullus’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  metrically  Ixnjiul.  I'aulty  translations, 
es|x:cially  in  the  rendering  of  Latin  erotic 
terms,  might  have  Ix-en  avoided  had  the  trans¬ 
lator  consulted  E.  Reitzenstein’s  study  on 
Latin  erotical  phraseology  in  the  Sitzungs- 
Ixrrichtc  of  the  Heidelberg  Academy  of  1912. 
The  translation  could  have  been  brought  up- 
to-date  also  by  taking  into  account  the  valua¬ 
ble  work  done  by  classicists  the  world  over  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Ijitin  text,  as  may  lx: 
derived  from  my  remarks  in  The  Phoenix 
(Toronto  University  Press)  vii.  1953.  89  90. 

Owing  to  its  over-sexetl  tenor  and  cheapness 
— in  price — this  translation  of  (Jatullus  will 
doubtless  Ixcomc — to  lie  sure,  somewhat  un¬ 
deservedly — a  favorite  text  with  college  stu¬ 
dents  in  translation  courses  of  the  Classics. 

iMitpold  Wallai  h 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  David  Ross,  ed.  Poet's  Gold.  New  York. 

Devin-Adair.  1955.  433  pages.  $5. 

The  lyric  poems  included  in  this  fourth  edi- 
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tion  of  Port' s  Gold  have  been  tastefully  se¬ 
lected  to  represent  the  best  pieces  from  Ross’s 
wide  experience  in  reading  poetry  over  the 
air.  The  selections  arc  presented  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  the  volume  is  complete 
with  three  indexes:  author,  title,  and  first 
lines. 

TTic  pcicms  have  l)cen  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  readability  and  arc  for  the  general 
reader  more  than  the  scholar.  Space  problems 
arc  perennial  with  editors;  and  though  Ross 
has  made  no  concessions  to  bad  taste,  he  has 
perhaps  not  used  his  available  space  to  the 
best  advantage.  For  example,  ten  pages  arc 
given  to  Thomas  HtxxJ,  whereas  Dickinson, 
A.  K.  Housman,  lien  jonson,  Yeats,  and  Dy¬ 
lan  Thomas  receive  from  two  to  four  pages. 

Dorothy  A.  Ijogan 
Norman,  ()l{la. 

**  C».  K.  von  Cirunebaum,  ed.  Unity  and  Va¬ 
riety  in  Muslim  Civilization.  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1955.  xii  -f- 
385  pages  -f-  12  plates. 

ITiis  seventh  of  the  scries  of  Comparative 
Studies  of  Culture  and  Civilization  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  scholars  and  orientalists  on  one 
of  the  most  vital  problems  yet  to  meet  with 
the  attention  of  anthropologists  and  historians: 
Islam,  its  world  development  and  present 
im|K)rt.  ITtc  problem  is  |xjscd  by  Jacques 
Duchesnc-Ciuillcmin  in  the  introductory  re¬ 
view;  it  is  develofted  in  Part  II:  “Islam  as 
Religion  and  as  Civilization,”  in  which  CJ.  E. 
von  (irunebaum  indicates  the  subjective  feel¬ 
ing  of  “iKlonging”  on  the  part  of  Muslims  to 
Ixr  one  factor  of  unity;  Fritz  Meier  and  Roliert 
Brunschvig  develop  “Methods  of  Approach” 
and  “Persfieciives”  rcs|x*ctivcly.  In  Part  III: 
“Modes  of  Expression  of  the  Cultural  Tra¬ 
dition,”  Joseph  Schacht  shows  how  traditional 
law  is  constantly  varied  to  adjust  to  customary 
law;  Francesco  (Jabrieli  deals  with  literary 
tendencies;  Richard  Ettinghausen  indicates 
how  Muslim  art  forms  grew  and  were  given 
a  definite  universal  Islamic  stamp. 

In  Part  IV:  “Regional  Evolutions,”  Bcrtold 
Spuler  treats  of  Iran  and  the  persistent  heri¬ 
tage  of  Iranian  thought-forms;  Vladimir 
Minorsky  considers  Iran  in  terms  of  Opposi¬ 
tion,  Martyrdom,  and  Revolt.  Armand  Abel 
discusses  medieval  Muslim  Spain  as  a  region 
of  internal  division;  Roger  Ic  Tourneau  dis¬ 
cusses  North  Africa  in  terms  of  Rigorism  and 
Ik-wildermcnt.  Tropical  Africa  is  dealt  with 
by  J.  N.  I).  Anderson  in  terms  of  the  advance 
Islam  is  making  in  that  region  in  “Infiltration 
and  Expanding  Horizons.”  G.  W.  J.  Drews 
treats  of  the  entry  of  Islam  into  Indonesia,  the 


most  recent  historical  area  of  its  conquest,  in 
terms  of  Mysticism  and  Activism.  Bernard 
Lewis,  in  “Turkey:  Westernization,”  sees 
Muslim  factors  as  readjusting  themselves  to 
even  the  most  advanced  Europeanization. 
Part  V:  “TTie  Challenge,”  is  treated  by  Werner 
Caskel  as  “Western  Impact  and  Islamic  Civili¬ 
zation,”  in  which  he  more  or  less  limits  him¬ 
self  to  considering  the  development  of  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  and  its  effects  in  Egypt. 
Discussions  follow  each  lecture;  a  fine  bibli¬ 
ography  is  placed  after  each  section.  An  Index 
is  available,  but  this  reviewer  believes  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  Arabic  terms  should  be  included,  as 
these  (as  well  as  Persian,  etc.)  arc  often  intro¬ 
duced  without  definition  till  later  or  not  at 
all;  although  the  work  is  meant  for  specialists, 
its  worthwhilcness  for  the  general  historian 
and  scholar  is  so  evident  that  the  next  edition 
might  well  be  equipped  with  a  glossary  for 
the  non-Arabic  reader. 

I'his  work  marks  a  milestone  in  an  im- 
{)ortant  study.  In  this  galaxy  of  specialists 
many  illuminating  ideas  are  devclo()cd,  and 
much  of  the  area  is  cleared  for  further  con¬ 
sideration.  Every  university  and  college  library 
should  have  this  work  for  it  is  vital,  timely, 
and  indispensable. 

William  K.  Ivie 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

**  Ewart  Ivcwis.  Medieval  Political  Ideas.  2 
vols.  New  York.  Knopf.  1954.  xii  -j-  356, 
V  -j-  305  pages.  $12.50. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  classical  or 
medieval  political  thought  upon  contempo¬ 
rary  {X)litics  is  a  moot  question  because  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  origin  of  a  given 
current  idea  actually  is  due  to  present  circum¬ 
stances,  natural  or  institutional.  However, 
there  arc  points  of  contact  between  the  earlier 
theories  and  our  own  and  in  any  case  there  is 
value  for  us  in  learning  how  the  medieval 
fathers  of  western  civilization  dealt  with  the 
nature  of  law,  property,  authority  in  the  state 
and  in  the  church,  the  individual  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  structure  of  government,  the 
problem  of  empire  and  church-state  relations. 
Thus,  Ewart  Lewis  has  performed  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  political  science  and  theory  in  bringing 
together  with  her  introductory  analyses,  com¬ 
ments,  and  biographical  notes  some  carefully 
selected  extracts  from  the  treatises  of  medieval 
thinkers  upon  these  subjects. 

Her  own  thinking  is  clear  and  perceptive. 
She  shows  a  profound  and  full  knowledge  of 
the  ideas  of  tbc  period.  The  outline  of  the  two 
volumes  and  the  arrangement  of  the  selections 
covering  each  subject  arc  clear  and  logical. 


Those  who  have  occasion,  be  they  profes¬ 
sionals  or  lay  readers,  to  survey  or  check  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  jieriod,  or  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  doing  so,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Professor  Lewis  for  a  work  of  both  good 
scholarship  and  readability. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Carola  Ciiedion-Welcker.  Contemporary 
Sculpture.  An  Evolution  in  Volume  and 
Space.  New  York.  Wittenborn  (1-ondon. 
Fal)er  &  Falser;  Stuttgart.  IJatje).  xxxi  | 
326  pages,  ill.  $8.50. 

In  this  otherwise  splendid  book  no  attempt  is 
made  to  lie  either  complete  or  objective.  When 
sculptors  like  Kolbe,  Marcks,  Sintenis,  MeS- 
trovi^,  Vigcland,  Barlach,  Milles,  Despiau, 
Lachaise,  and  l^pstein  arc  not  even  mentioned 
by  name,  we  arc  in  the  presence  of  a  particular 
orthodoxy  of  “modern”  art,  a  new  academism 
as  narrow  and  intolerant  as  the  nineteenth 
century  variety  which  it  replaces.  Many  of  the 
captions  and  passages  in  which  the  artists  are 
quoted  prove  only  that  most  plastic  artists  arc 
fxxjr  writers,  and  the  two  introductory  essays, 
written  in  1937  and  1954,  arc  heset  with  sen¬ 
tences  like  the  following;  “The  originality  of 
his  (Arp’s)  work  lies  in  its  uncompromising 
clcmentalism.  This  leads  him  to  prefer  essen¬ 
tial  organic  forms,  identical  beneath  their 
mutations,  which  he  uses  as  symbols  of  pre¬ 
existing  archctyfies.”  This  also  leads  the  read¬ 
er  to  prefer  art  Ixxiks  without  text. 

Yet,  aside  from  its  biased  and  often  pre¬ 
tentious  presentation,  its  narrow  aesthetics 
and  doubtful  philosophical  assumptions,  this 
IS  still  a  rich,  rewarding,  and  very,  very  lx;au- 
tiful  Ixxik.  The  illustrations  are  magnificent, 
there  is  an  excellent  bibliography  on  modern 
art  and  sculpture  hy  Bernard  Karjicl,  and 
there  is  also  a  wealth  of  biographical  material 
on  those  sculptors  whom  Carola  (Jiedion 
deemed  contcm|X)rary.  Johannes  A.  Caertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  Edgar  Kaufmann,  cd.  An  American 
Architecture:  Franl{  Lloyd  Wright.  New 
York.  Horizon.  1955.  269  pages,  ill.  $10. 
F'rank  Lloyd  Wright’s  legacy  in  one  volume 
consisting  of  262  illustrations  with  a  resume 
of  his  lectures  and  writing  covering  sixty  years 
of  effort  unique  in  creative  intensity.  This 
work  i$  a  pictorial  vocabulary,  a  primer  of 
how  to  become  architecturally  creative  in  nine 
difficult  lessons  by  means  of  photographs  and 
reproductions  of  beautiful  renderings,  most  of 
them  with  a  caption  to  (xiint  out  one  design 


element  to  the  reader-student.  The  edited  text 
sounds  more  fatherly  than  Wright  does. 

It  requires  courage  for  even  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  to  lie  subjective  about  the  objective 
when  disciples  have  already  taken  his  effects 
without  the  cause.  Intended  for  young  people 
who  would  like  so  much  to  know  why  and 
how,  it  is  truly  educational  and  romantic.  Es¬ 
tablished  architects  will  hide  this  in  the  “de¬ 
sign  cuplxiard”  to  {)eek  at  lietween  clients. 

William  //.  Wilson 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Stephen  C.  Pepper.  The  Worl{  of  Art. 
Bhximington,  Ind.  Indiana  University 
Press.  1955.  183  pages.  |L 
The  six  chapters  of  this  investigation  are  based 
on  the  Powell  lectures  presented  at  Indiana 
University  in  195 i.  They  are  the  hardest  as¬ 
signment  in  aesthetics  that  this  reviewer  has 
ever  encountered.  Kant,  Croce,  and  Santayana 
ap|)ear  simjile  and  undifferentiated  after  read¬ 
ing  Pepjier’s  Ixxik.  The  most  specialized  of 
vocabularies  has  been  develoj)ed  in  contemjxj- 
rary  American  aesthetics,  which  is  applied  by 
the  author  with  no  concern  for  a  not  equally 
s[)ecialized  reader.  In  fact,  so  abstract  is  the 
literary  style  that  this  reviewer  felt  caught  oc- 
casionally  in  the  author’s  sentences  as  in  a 
barlx-d  wire.  Altogether,  The  Worl{  of  Art  is 
rather  absorlied  into  an  analysis  of  a  man- 
ma<le  object  of  perception  in  general,  ami 
emphasis  is  on  the  processes  which  take  place 
while  ex|)eriencing  such  an  object. 

Pcpjx-r  crosses  his  gentle  sword  with  (ieorge 
Boas’s  extreme  relativism  as  ex|X)unded  in  his 
Wingless  Pegasus,  defends  his  more  or  less 
“organistic”  fxiint  of  view  and,  I  lielieve,  wins 
out.  In  acuteness  of  analysis  the  author  sets 
the  highest  of  standards.  Here  undoubtedly 
lies  the  strictly  professional  value  of  his  Ixxik. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

Alfredo  Casella.  Music  in  My  Time.  Sjien- 
ccr  Norton,  ed.  &  tr.  Norman,  C)kla.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (Oklahoma  Press.  1955.  xi  -}- 
254  pages  2  plates.  $4. 

Alfredo  Casella’s  autobiography  reads  like  a 
jiersonal  history  of  modern  music,  of  which  he 
was  an  anient  protagonist  as  conqioser,  con¬ 
ductor,  and  pianist.  His  world-wide  activity 
gave  him  a  clear  picture  of  the  musical  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  and  America;  we  also  learn 
s<imcthing  about  the  little-known  music  situa¬ 
tion  in  Italy  during  the  Fascist  regime.  Inter¬ 
esting  spotlights  fall  on  the  many  great  artists 
he  befriended,  among  them  Mahler,  Busoni, 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Stravinsky,  and  Schoenberg, 
to  name  only  a  few. 
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The  lxx>k  ends  in  19?8,  nine  years  before 
the  author’s  death.  It  is  fluently  translated  and 
provided  with  ffiotnotes  by  Spencer  Norton, 
and  undoubtedly  will  serve  as  a  source  for 
future  historians. 

F.dvard  Frndler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

**  Alan  S.  Downer.  The  Art  of  the  Play, 
New  York.  Holt.  1955.  xi  -f* 

ill.  v>. 

With  previous  publications  Dcjwner  secured  a 
j;o<k1  reputation  for  himself.  Now  he  is  offer¬ 
ing'  another  anthology  containing  nine  great 
|>lays  and  an  intrcxJuction  into  the  aesthetics 
of  theater  arts.  I'or  all  its  laudable  definitions 
and  explanations,  this  reader  is  not  entirely 
happy.  Tfie  author  meant  this  volume  to  Ixr 
lor  l)eginners  hut,  without  thorough  help 
from  an  cx|)erienced  teacher,  neophytes  could 
easily  run  into  dilficulties.  Tlie  inevitably  brief 
delineations  might  result  in  misinterpreta¬ 
tions;  the  complicated  organization,  more- 
<»ver,  necessitates  cross-references.  One  could 
also  wish  for  more  emphasis  on  comedy.  In 
spite  of  these  reservations,  an  interesting  ex- 
|)eriment! 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  I'ernand  van  Steenl^erghen.  Aristotle  in 
the  West.  Ixonard  Johnston,  tr.  Dtuvain. 
Nauwelaerts.  1955.  244  pages.  KKJ  liel.  fr. 
Whoever  still  believes  the  legend  of  an  Aris¬ 
totle  holding  sovereign  sway  over  the  Western 
mind  through  docile  centuries  of  medieval 
night,  until  (iaiileo  liomhanled  him  with 
leaden  halls  from  the  top  of  the  Ix'aning 
Tower — for  such  a  reader  this  lxK)k  should  be 
a  remedial  surjtrise.  Not  that  Professor  van 
Steenixrrghen  has  addressed  himself  primarily 
to  the  uninstructed.  There  is  great  learning 
here,  hut  so  mellow  and  so  skilfully  presented 
as  to  Ix!  serviceable  at  once  to  the  elementary 
and  to  the  more  seasoned  consumer. 

'Hie  central  thesis  of  the  Ixxik  is  established 
with  clarity  and  force:  Only  slowly  and 
amidst  misgivings  and  controversy  did  Aris¬ 
totle,  the  full-fledged  metaphysician  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  mere  logician,  gain  accept¬ 
ance  as  an  author  approvable  for  University 
students.  His  libri  naturales  were  banned  at 
the  University  of  Paris  till  1255,  and  not  until 
the  mid-thirteenth  century  can  we  properly 
sfx-ak  of  a  philosophically  mature  synthesis  of 
a  temptered  Aristotelianism  with  the  sacra 
scientia  of  Theology. 

Ronald  H.  Levinson 

University  of  Maine 


^  Arland  Ussher.  fourney  Through  Dread. 
A  Study  of  Kierl^egaard,  Heidegger,  Sar¬ 
tre.  New  York.  Devin-Adair.  1955.  160 
pages  -f-  3  plates.  |3.75. 

In  fourney  Through  Dread,  Ussher  gives  a 
fienetrating  analysis  of  the  significant  contri¬ 
butions  and  the  jxrrilous  consequences  of  the 
thought  (may  we  call  it  this)  of  three  Exis¬ 
tentialists:  Kierkegaard,  Heidegger,  and  Sar¬ 
tre.  There  is  “real  nourishment  in  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  sense  of  a  cosmic  guilt,  in  Heidegger’s 
shexk  of  solitude  before  Death,  in  Sartre’s 
stress  on  the  Challenge  of  the  minute-to-min- 
ute  and  the  unprompted  Choice”;  yet  there  is 
pro|x*r  mcxJification  of  the  “dread”  emphasis 
in  “the  religious  wing  of  Existentialism, 
which  asserts  the  mystery  and  dignity  of  love, 
the  truth  that  man  is  most  truly  human  in 
community,  the  synthesis  of  the  /  and  Thou." 
And  a  further  imjxirtant  modification,  “that 
the  Transcendental  is  one — a  Unity  which 
gives  all  particulars  their  meaning.”  In  differ¬ 
ent  figure,  in  this  “thriller”  presentation 
Ussher  urges  thoroughgoing  faithfulness  to 
the  affectivc-conativexognitive,  each  and  to¬ 
gether. 

/.  Clayton  Leaver 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Cleoffrey  (lorcr.  Exploring  English  Char¬ 
acter.  New  York.  Criterion.  1955.  vii  -|- 
328  pages.  $5. 

B(K)ks  on  English  character,  as  on  that  of 
other  {xoples,  are  not  unknown.  Usually  these 
are  based  on  reflections  of  travelers,  snapshot 
observations,  or  literary  sources.  Exploring 
English  Character,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  on 
information  from  some  5,000  ejuestionnaires 
selected  from  nearly  11,000  sent  in  by  readers 
of  People,  a  Sunday  pajxrr  with  the  second 
largest  circulation  in  Britain.  The  c]uestion- 
naires  were  formulated  with  care  and,  except 
for  the  up{)er  ten  percent  in  terms  of  socio¬ 
economic  class,  represent  with  fair  accuracy 
the  island’s  {xipulation. 

Allowing  for  the  errors  which  almost  in¬ 
evitably  follow  in  using  these  scientific  meth¬ 
ods,  the  conclusions  plainly  rest  on  a  more 
secure  basis  of  fact  than  the  usual  ones.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  no  less  interesting,  al¬ 
though  not  always  surprising.  Among  them 
is  the  belief  that  aggressiveness,  “bullishness,” 
and  acquisitiveness  have  bc*cn  amazingly  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  recent  years,  if  only  submerged. 
Likewise,  an  interest  in  sex  does  not  seem,  at 
least  overtly,  to  be  what  it  once  was.  Mean¬ 
while,  obedience  to  law  and  a  sense  of  order 
have  been  on  the  increase,  despite  the  fact  that 
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another  trait  of  English  character  seems  still 
to  be  a  desire  for  privacy  and  a  love  of 
freedom. 

Hut  whether  these  and  numerous  other 
judgments  of  a  more  novel  character  are  en¬ 
tirely  correct,  at  least  the  reader  may  s|)cnd 
s<jme  intriguing  hours  guessing  at  their  ac¬ 
curacy  and  (x>ssibly  amusing  himself  with  the 
thought  of  how  Shakespeare,  Wilde,  Hardy, 
and  Shaw  might  have  reacted  to  them. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ok^lahoma 

**  Sidney  Hook.  Marx  and  the  Marxists.  The 
Ambiguous  legacy.  New  York.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand.  1955.  254  pages.  $1.25. 

This  book  presents  130  pages  of  readings  in 
Marxist  literature,  particularly  instructive  on 
the  Earty-line  in  Russian  “culture”;  and  115 
pages  on  the  history  of  Marxism.  The  author 
says  that  if  Roosevelt  had  understcMMl  it,  he 
would  have  pursued  a  wiser  policy  towards 
Marxist  communism — but  then  he  denies  that 
Russian  communism  is  Marxian — as  if  Lenin 
had  {X)p[)ed  out  of  Hell  and  not  out  of  Marx¬ 
ism.  He  admits  that  Marx  is  amoral,  but  never¬ 
theless  s()cak$  of  his  basic  moral  values.  In  his 
selections  from  Marx,  he  omits  crucial  pas¬ 
sages  which  would  show  the  continuity  from 
Marx  to  Lenin.  His  “democratic-liberal”  Marx 
is  at  best,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  “ambiguous.” 
The  last  selection  on  the  “Aims  and  Tasks  of 
DemcKratic  Socialism”  is  completely  free  of 
Marxism — the  new  Social-Democratic  party 
has  shed  this  “ambiguity.”  Since  he  is  blind 
to  metaphysics,  including  his  own  (which  is 
a  dogmatic  empiricism),  he  docs  not  sec  the 
same  in  Marx.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  Franz  Kafka.  Dearest  Father.  Stories  and 
Other  Writings.  Ernest  Kaiser,  Eithne 
Wilkins,  trs.  New  York.  Schocken.  1954. 
409  pages.  $5. 

The  title  of  this  volume  violates  literary  gfKxl 
taste.  For  it  is  taken  from  the  “Letter  to  His 
Father,”  in  which  Kafka  heaped  the  burden 
of  res|X)nsibility  for  his  lifelong  misery  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  who  was  anything  but 
“dearest”  to  him.  If  the  title  was  meant  to  be 
ironic,  then  its  selection  amounts  to  an  all-ttx)- 
lightheartcd  play  with  Kafka’s  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  his  father,  which  belong,  after  all, 
among  the  main  stjurces  of  his  creativity. 

The  Cicrman  original  of  this  volume  was 
published  under  the  more  modest  title  IJoch- 
zeitsvorbereitungen  auf  dem  latnde  (New 
York,  Schocken,  1953).  This  is  the  name  of  a 
novel  fragment,  which  Brod  dates  back  to 
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1909,  or  earlier.  Instead  of  being  lumped  to¬ 
gether  with  the  (xrrsonal  documents  contained 
in  Dearest  Father,  the  fragment  would  have 
Ix-longcd  in  the  volume  “Description  of  a 
Struggle”  which  was  published  in  a  (Jerman 
edition  of  Kafka’s  posthumous  stories  and 
a[>horisms  in  1946.  An  English  translation  of 
this  volume  is  still  missing,  probably  because 
most  of  its  material  is  contained  in  The  Great 
Wall  of  China.  On  the  other  hand.  Dearest 
Father  contains  a  new  translation  of  the  “Re¬ 
flections  on  Sin,  Suffering,  Ho|xt,  and  the 
True  Way,”  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  adiiitional  pieces,  have  already  Ixrcn  pijJ;)- 
lishcd  in  the  Muirs’  translation  of  the  (treat 
Wall  (thirtl  printing  1948).  (’onsidering  the 
fact  that  to  English  readers  only  a  fraction  of 
the  “Description  of  a  Struggle”  is  available 
under  the  misleading  title  “Ctjnvcrsation  with 
the  Supplicant,”  {In  the  Penal  Colony, 
Schocken,  1948,  pp.  9-17),  one  cannot  sup¬ 
press  the  observation  that  Kafka  is  totlay  one 
of  the  most  talked  alx)ut  and  worst  edited 
authors. 

'I'hc  rest  of  Dearest  Father  is  taken  up  by 
the  eight  octave  notelKx>ks,  presumably  begun 
in  1917,  which  contain  observations,  aphor¬ 
isms,  sketches  of  narrative  pieces,  variants  of 
texts  published  elsewhere,  and  entries  as 
|)rivatc  and  revealing  as  those  in  the  diaries. 
'Fhe  “Ix'tter  to  His  Father”  is  followed  by 
“I'ragments  from  Notebooks  and  l..(X)se 
Pages,”  and  these  by  “Parali|X)mena,”  among 
them  im|x)rtant  additions  to  the  aphorisms  as 
well  as  a  charming  and  incisive  piece  on  the 
Yiddish  language,  written  in  1912. 

In  view  of  the  complicated  inicrrclationshi|) 
of  Kafka’s  stories,  diaries,  and  notelxxjks,  a 
unified  edition  is  more  than  called  for.  Es- 
jxrcially  the  American  Kafka  editions  suffer 
from  the  absence  of  any  editorial  principle,  a 
fact  which  is  Ixjund  to  ham|)er  seriously  the 
understanding  of  Ixith  the  student  and  the 
lay  reader. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oberlin  College 

Jean  Stoctzcl.  Without  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  the  Sword.  A  Study  of  the  Atti¬ 
tudes  of  Youth  in  Post-War  Japan.  Paris. 
U.NES(X).  1955.  334  pages  10  plates. 
800  fr. 

The  application  of  the  mcthcxls  of  scientific 
sociology  to  the  problem  of  understanding  a 
conquered  jKople.  The  title  (the  first  word  ex¬ 
celled)  is  a  copy  of  the  title  of  Ruth  Bene¬ 
dict’s  IxKjk  on  Japan  (1946)  and  the  compilers 
take  issue  with  her  on  several  points.  The  neg¬ 
lect  of  quantitative  technique,  of  which  she 
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is  accused,  can  certainly  not  be  charged  against 
the  editor  of  this  Ixxik,  or  his  colleagues,  for 
the  work  is  replete  with  tables  and  graphs. 
The  conclusions  are  often  interesting  hut  also 
often  lacking  in  conviction.  If  there  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  work  it  is  the  weakness  of  treating 
mass  psychology  by  mathematical  methods. 
However  it  is  a  solid,  honest  piece  of  research, 
though  it  will  appeal  more  to  the  sociologist 
than  to  the  general  reader. 

Arnold  //.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

*  Mario  A.  Pci,  Frank  CJaynor.  A  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Linguistics.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1954.  237  pages.  $6. 

This  very  useful  dictionary,  for  all  its  brevity, 
is  admirably  complete  and  lucidly  written.  The 
authors,  l)oth  established  authorities  in  the 
field  of  linguistics,  manage  to  boil  down  with 
precision  and  |)oint  terms  which  at  best  arc 
often  hazy  and  vague.  Occasionally,  in  their 
determination  to  lie  concise.  Pci  and  Gaynor 
assume  Uxi  sficcialized  knowledge  in  their 
readers,  but  this  fault  is  infrequent. 

The  print  is  clear  and  Ixild,  the  pajicr  good. 
Unfortunately,  the  usual  weakness  of  volumes 
of  this  series,  |xx>r  binding,  is  present  here 
also.  And,  in  spite  of  the  valuable  contribution 
of  this  Ixxik,  its  price  seems  a  little  too  high. 

Donald  C.  Balder 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College 

**  Harvey  S.  Olson.  Aboard  and  Abroad.  The 
1954  Professional  Guide  to  Europe.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Harved.  1953.  730  pages,  ill.  $4.95. 
First  place  among  the  good  qualities  of  this 
travel  guide  belongs  to  its  ample  index  from 
which  one  can  locate  almost  anything.  Close  to 
it  rank  the  book’s  completeness,  common 
sense,  and  good  advice.  However,  the  author, 
who  has  crossed  the  ocean  sixty-six  times, 
generously  sprinkles  in  his  own  preferences,  as 
well  as  a  dose  of  sentiment  and  humorous 
touches  in  the  text.  Certain  travel  agencies, 
selected  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  most  of 
the  steamship  and  air  lines  arc  mentioned. 

As  one  person’s  private  opinion,  it  seems  to 
this  reviewer  that  there  is  a  little  too  much 
space  devoted  to  dining  in  proportion  to 
“places  to  see,”  that  Olson  takes  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  taking  a  car  (which  this  reviewer 
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found  to  be  a  wonderful  convenience  and  a 
real  joy),  and  that  there  is  a  wee  bit  too  much 
of  the  “sales  talk’’  angle. 

But  it  is  a  Bne  source  of  information  as  well 
as  a  stimulus  to  one’s  enthusiasm  to  take  a 
trip  (or  another  one).  The  present  form  and 
size  of  the  book  are  new,  but  it  was  published 
privately  heretofore  for  the  author’s  clients. 
Its  scope  is  broad;  licsidcs  brief  descriptions  of 
places  of  interest,  dining  suggestions,  and  lists 
of  hotels  and  travel  agencies,  it  includes  ward¬ 
robe  lists,  French  menu  terms,  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  tables,  shopping  helps,  and  tcm{)craturc 
charts  on  the  endpapers,  which  indicate  sea¬ 
sonal  climate  in  the  various  countries. 

B.  G.  D. 

X  Sachcvcrcll  Sitwell.  Portugal  and  Madeira. 

Ivondon.  Batsford  (New  York.  British 

Book  Centre).  1954. 242  pages  -f-  47  plates. 
$4. 

The  bucolic  rococo  of  Portugal  appealed  even 
to  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  the  lover  of  dramatic 
baroque,  as  this  book,  a  companion  to  his 
Spain  (1950)  proves.  In  a  verbal,  almost  de¬ 
serted  museum  he  encloses  the  patrimony  of 
Portuguese  art  and  architecture,  comparing 
them  mentally  with  treasures  seen  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Mexico,  fearful  lest  it  may  soon  be 
ruined  by  a  modern  “band  of  spring  cleaners.’’ 

His  introduction  points  out  striking  differ¬ 
ences  lietween  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ways. 
Then  he  takes  us  with  him  on  eight  rambles 
— an  excursion  to  lush  Madeira,  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  Lisbon,  a  tour  of  noble  country  houses 
around  the  city,  the  classical  “journey  to  the 
abbeys.’’  The  fifth  trip  leads  south  to  Beja, 
home  of  the  “Portuguese  Nun.’’  The  sixth  and 
seventh,  to  the  north,  reveal  the  “sacred  gar¬ 
dens”  of  Lamego,  St.  Gonijalo’s  at  the  Ama- 
rante  Bridge,  and  the  cathedral  organ  of 
Braga.  The  final  tour  returns  us  to  Lisbon  via 
the  unusual  sights  of  Oporto  and  Aveiro. 

Sitwell  is  a  guide  of  connoisseurs,  not  of 
tourists.  May  this  man  of  taste  have  the  leisure 
one  day  to  describe  the  sights  that  have  eluded 
him  yet,  especially  in  Elvas  and  Evora.  His  pic¬ 
ture  material  is  exquisite  throughout.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  colored  reproduction  of  Hillier’s 
“Misericordia  Hospital  at  Viseu.” 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
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( For  other  Boof{s  in  Various  lutnguages,  see 

**  Xavier  Bengucrel.  F.l  desaparegut.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Sclecta.  1955.  245  pages.  35  ptes. 
Hengucrel’s  first  publication  since  the  out¬ 
standing  novel  of  1952,  famtlia  Rouquier, 
this  collection  of  eight  short  stories  written  in 
('hile  between  1944  and  1953  exudes  the  very 
essence  and  aroma  of  the  narrow  streets  and 
ancient  buildings  of  Old  Barcelona. 

F.ach  is  a  gem  portraying  the  sensitive  intro- 
vertive  life  of  a  solitary  dreamer.  The  types 
vary  from  the  old  bachelor  cabinet-maker 
vainly  seeking  his  lost  brother  along  the  quais 
and  through  the  decrepit  fishing  quarter  to 
the  university  professor  whose  mask  of  erudi¬ 
tion  conceals  a  very  human  passion,  or  the 
handsr)mc  aging  man  who  is  shocked  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  a  final  realization  of  his  loss 
of  physical  charm. 

The  simple  style  and  penetrating  pathos  of 
these  familiar  themes  are  distinguished  and 
enhanced  by  a  very  apt  choice  of  words  and 
an  original  imagery  that  render  them  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  postwar  Catalan 
conte.  Josephine  de  Boer 

Herh^eley,  Calif. 

^  Dansh^e  Digtere  Fortceller:  Fra  Steen 
Steensen  Hlicher  til  Martin  A.  Hansen. 
K0henhavn.  Cryldendal.  1955.  398  pages. 
19.75  kr. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  (often  confused 
these  days  with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Danny  Kaye)  is  probably  the  Danish  writer 
best  known  beyond  Denmark’s  borders.  This 
is  true  despite  the  fact  that  some  talent,  well- 
mixed  with  exceedingly  large  doses  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  ethnocentrism,  has  brought  Nobel 
Prizes  in  Literature  to  Denmark’s  Karl  CJjel- 
lerup  (1917),  Henrik  Pontoppidan  (also 
1917),  and  Johannes  V.  Jensen  (1944).  The 
late  Martin  Andersen  Nex0,  probably  the  best 
writer  Denmark  has  produced,  was  also  an¬ 
nually  listed  as  a  Nobel  candidate,  though  his 
Ixft-wing  views  have  not  helped  his  literary 
cause.  I'he  present  book  provides  tastes  of  four 
of  the  alxjve  writers,  plus  nineteen  of  their 
countrymen.  It  adds  up  to  exactly  what  the 
publisher  calls  it — “an  excellent  gift.’’  This 
reviewer,  with  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
low-royalty,  snack-bar  anthologies,  raises  this 
generic  objection,  and  no  other,  against  the 
Danish  volume — for  the  stories  do  make  gen¬ 
ial  reading.  Gilbert  Gets 

University  of  Oklahoma 


Languages 

"Head-Liners”) 

*  H.  C.  Branner.  Ingen  Render  Natten. 
K0lK-nhavn.  (iyidendal.  1955.  312  pages. 
19.75  kr. 

“No  one  knows  the  night’’  is  the  kind  of 
novel  that  puts  a  strain  on  the  reader’s  fx)wer 
of  concentration.  It  deals  with  (xifx-nhagen 
and  vicinity  during  the  (Jerman  occupation. 
A  l^anish  Communist,  pursued  by  fierman 
agents,  appears  to  have  shot  an  old  girl  friend 
who  may  have  betrayed  him  and  thus  en¬ 
dangered  his  cell.  The  emotions  of  a  wounded 
fugitive  in  wild  weather  are  well  described. 
He  is  rescued  by  a  man  who  is  also  a  killer, 
since  he  appears  to  have  sat  idly  by  while  his 
mother  died  of  an  overdose  of  sleeping  pills. 
Neither  woman  was  exactly  a  model  in  her 
sexual  life  but  neither  is  any  other  woman 
w’ho  appears  prominently  in  this  novel.  TTie 
rescuer  welcomes  a  chance  to  fight  a  distract¬ 
ing  action  to  enable  the  fugitive  to  get  away 
towards  Sweden.  The  ('omrnunist  stays  with 
him  and  Ixith  perish. 

I'he  author  bitingly  satirizes  certain  phe¬ 
nomena  of  modern  life,  e.g.,  the  psychoanalyst 
and  the  businessman  ty|)e  who  will  make 
money  under  any  regime.  He  implies  that  in 
the  life  to  come  the  “smart”  will  still  exploit 
the  less  smart.  The  novelist’s  chief  aim  is  nev¬ 
er  made  clear,  but  one  guesses  that  it  is  to 
portray  the  mentality  of  the  self  (l(X)med 
rescuer,  who  in  a  way  involves  the  man  he 
rescues  in  his  own  drx)m.  An  odd  but  rather 
powerful  work! 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Erik  Rostli0ll.  Lyset.  K0*)enhavn.  Oylden- 
dal.  1955.  2?7  pages.  14.75  kr. 

Inuring  his  short  stay  in  the  psychiatric  ward 
of  a  hospital,  a  young  teacher  searches  his  past 
for  an  explanation  of  his  sudden  breakdown. 
Most  of  the  scenes  Johan  recalls  cxrcurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  year  of  the  CJerman  occupation 
and  involve*!,  besides  himself,  three  other  Re¬ 
sistance  meml)ers;  Stig,  his  liest  friend;  Marie, 
the  woman  he  loves;  and  F.va,  the  woman  he 
married.  Then  an  “inner  light”  guided  Johan 
and  protected  him  from  the  impact  of  the 
cruel  times,  but  now  he  realizes  that  God’s 
light  liclongs  to  everylxxiy  and  that  his  refusal 
to  share  it  had  tragic  consecjuences,  including 
Stig’s  death.  A  last  conversation  with  Marie 
leads  to  renunciation.  In  the  end  he  returns 
to  his  pregnant  wife,  and  we  leave  him  facing 
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fathcrhrxxJ  with  fortitude.  Some  of  Johan’s 
mystic  thoughts  seem  to  reflect  certain  panthe¬ 
istic  and  gnostic  ideas  of  Bahaism.  The  novel 
offers  a  few  effective  scenes,  but  on  the  whole 
it  makes  for  laborious  reading,  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  protagonist's  elusive  character 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  overemotional 
and  reix-titious  writing.  TTie  scenes  arc  told  in 
the  order  in  which  they  arc  recalled,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  sequence  in  time. 

Gerd  Gtllhoff 
Washington,  I).  C. 

f)le  Sarvig.  Stenrosen.  K0benhavn,  CJyl- 
dendal.  1955,  246  pages.  17.75  kr. 

'I  hc  endowed  lyrist  and  inspired  interpreter 
of  the  spiritual  problems  in  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration’s  groping  for  some  meaning  to  life 
in  a  chaotic,  unixrlicving  world  examines  in 
this  novel  the  sex  life,  doubts,  despair,  and 
degradation  of  (iermany’s  “lost  generation,” 
ibe  Hitler  /ugend,  with  striking  glimpses  of 
Jew  fxrrsecution,  extermination  camps,  para- 
tr<xiping,  Berlin’s  bombardments,  defeat,  oc¬ 
cupation,  zoning,  airlift,  and  Stalin’s  death. 
All  this  is  done  with  brutal  frankness  and 
sh(Kking  familiarity  with  Nazi  l>cstiality  and 
basest  moral  corruption.  There  arc  neverthe¬ 
less  overtones  of  poetic  beauty.  TTic  ruined 
“Mrtro|X)lis  licrlin”  is  depicted  with  admira¬ 
ble  atmosphere  and  actually  becomes  the 
major  “character.” 

Thor  /.  Heck 

Hanover,  Ind. 

^  Birthc  Arnbak.  Skjule  Steder.  K0lxrnhavn. 
Ciyidendal.  1955.  59  pages.  9.75  kr. 
Bundgard  Fovisen.  Vdgetid.  K0l)cnhavn. 
(iyldcndal.  1955,  67  pages.  9.75  kr, 
Bundgard  Fovisen  is  a  very  sensitive  artist 
with  vast  pity  but  little  ho()e  for  mankind.  I  Ic 
walks  in  despair,  looking  at  a  world  where 
the  man  who  dares  to  tell  the  truth  is  cruci¬ 
fied.  His  ear  longs  for  organ  music  but  hears 
the  whine  of  a  jet  plane.  In  the  |xx*m 
“Nietzsche,”  he  «lcclares  characteristically, 
“Tcxlay  we  crawl  like  blind  seers  and  call  in 
the  darkness  on  dead  gods,  knowing  well  that 
(  i(kJ  is  dead,”  Fovisen  stirs  the  reader  and 
com(x-ls  him  to  think. 

Birthc  Arnbak’s  poem  on  the  Tower  of 
Ixrndon  strikes  a  pitch  of  authenticity  not  at¬ 
tained  in  the  rest  of  her  fxx-ms,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  run  the  gamut  of  lyric  themes,  love, 
children,  flowers,  domestic  animals,  and  the 
like. 

IJv  L.  Smith 
Norman,  Okla. 


**  Fctcr  Frcuchcn.  Fremdeles  Frimodig. 
K0benhavn.  Ciyidendal.  1955.  2f6  pages. 
19.75  kr. 

The  present  volume  carries  Frcuchcn’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  begun  in  /  al  Frimodighed, 
from  1914  to  the  years  immediately  following 
the  Second  World  War.  The  author  takes  the 
reader  from  Tliulc,  the  remote  trading  post 
in  northern  Circenland,  to  Denmark,  Russia 
and  Siberia,  Hollywcxxl,  Alaska,  and  else¬ 
where.  He  chats  freely  alx)ut  his  experiences 
as  explorer,  adventurer,  farmer,  novelist,  edi¬ 
tor,  journalist,  script  writer,  and  member  of 
the  Danish  Underground  during  the  CJerman 
(xrcupation,  and  about  his  meetings  with  the 
great,  the  near  great,  and  the  not  so  great. 
All  this  is  told  in  a  somewhat  journalistic 
but  pungent  style,  with  the  zest  and  swagger 
characteristic  of  works  of  this  kind.  A  re¬ 
doubtable  man!  “Is  that  true?”  the  late  King 
Christian  asked  on  one  occasion,  hesitating  to 
Ixrlievc  what  he  had  just  been  told,  whcrcufxm 
I'reuchen  indignantly  replied,  “Dct  cr  altid 
sandt,  naar  jcg  sige  noct!” 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Washington ,  I),  C. 

*  Singel  262.  Eenentwtintig  jeugdindruk- 
ken.  Amsterdam,  Querido.  1955.  12? 
pages.  1  fl. 

I'or  a  number  of  years  C^ucrido  and  the  Am- 
stcrdamschc  Bock-cn  Cx)urantcnmaatschappij 
have  annually  published  a  small  volume  re¬ 
flecting  the  work  and  life  of  authors  whom 
they  have  liccn  able  to  attract.  I'hesc  ycar- 
IxKiks  arc  usually  written  by  the  authors  them¬ 
selves,  In  the  course  of  years  this  series  will 
lx-  a  valuable  reference  source.  Yet  they  arc 
entertaining  and  light  reading. 

This  year’s  issue  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Its  theme  is  “Impressions  of  early  youth,  cs- 
|x;cially  associated  with  the  house  or  houses 
in  which  the  authors  s|)cnt  their  early  youth.” 
Twenty-one  authors  have  responded  to  the 
calls,  which  must  have  been  very  friendly,  for 
one  piece  is  a  letter  addressed  “Dear  Alice,” 
and  signed  with  the  author’s  first  name.  It  is 
striking  that  several  authors  have  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time;  others  write 
alx)ut  Indonesia  or  Dutch  (fuiana.  Jan  (ircs- 
bofl,  now  living  in  Cajjetown,  proclaims  that 
Faris  is  the  place  where  he  felt  most  at  home. 

Fvery  contribution  is  followed  by  a  listing 
of  that  author’s  works.  A  complete  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  two  publishing  houses  cur¬ 
rently  available  completes  the  attractive  book. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 


^  Simon  V^inkcnoog.  Zolang  te  water.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Jiczige  Hi).  1954.  126  pages.  6.90 
fl. 

This  is  the  first  bit  of  prose  from  poet  Vinke- 
n(K)g’s  pen.  Perhaps  it  would  lie  best  to  desig¬ 
nate  it  only  as  prose,  since  the  genre  is  not 
clear.  There  seem  to  be  elements  of  diary, 
autohiograjihy,  and  essay.  The  work  is  replete 
with  symbolism  and  often  proceeds  by  indi¬ 
rection.  Vinkenoog’s  Ixrlief  that  his  rca<lers 
and  he  live  in  “a  world  without  sympathy”  is 
evident  here.  Sexual  experience  and  perver¬ 
sion  are  rife  throughout  the  lxx)k.  Little  won¬ 
der  that  the  author  asks,  “What  is  love  any¬ 
way.^”  He  concludes  the  whole  matter:  “May- 
lie  it  won’t  even  lie  light  any  more  tomorrow. 
I  am  not  sure  of  it.” 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (111.)  College 

**  Aya  Zikken.  Als  wij  groot  zijn,  dan 
misschien.  Amsterdam.  I)e  Arlieidersjiers. 
1954.  206  pages.  7.90  fl. 

Bert  and  Krle  have  been  married  many  years. 
Together  they  take  a  trip  to  the  mountains. 
Krle  suffers  a  minor  injury.  Bert  leaves  her  in 
a  wayside  station  while  he  summons  a  dtxtor. 
While  Bert  is  gone,  the  author  allows  Krle  to 
analyze  her  past  life.  Bert  is  given  the  opjxir- 
tunity  to  review  his  also.  Apparently  mel¬ 
lowed  liy  this  analysis,  the  two  are  reconciled 
from  now  on  to  live  life  as  it  offers  itself,  with¬ 
out  undue  straining  and  striving  toward  an 
un.ichicvable  goal.  I'he  book  presents  a  jicne- 
trating  psychoanalysis  of  the  motivation  of 
two  jieojile.  I'he  jxirtion  devoted  to  Bert  is 
especially  convincing  in  jilan  and  technique. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

I  Iclla  S.  1  laasse.  Zelfportret  als  legkaart. 
Amsterdam.  Bezige  Bij.  1954.  184  pages. 
8.90  fl. 

A  mixture  of  well  written  hits  alx)ut  the  au¬ 
thor  and  her  Ixxjks,  interwoven  with  her  re¬ 
flections  on  life  and  the  art  of  writing  and  put 
together  to  form  a  meaningful  though  incom¬ 
plete  “picture  puzzle”  aut(jhiography.  The 
central  idea  is  that  enduring  meaning  in  inner 
and  outer  life  can  be  discovered  only  through 
one’s  own  exjxrrience  and  thanks  to  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  selective  memory  of  the  “I- 
myself.”  This  selective  faculty  also  guides  the 
writer,  so  that  all  writing  is  really  self-revela¬ 
tion.  The  gcx)d  life  is  made  up  of  work  and 
participation  and  not  of  attempts  at  escajx:. 
A  thoughtful  and  interesting  lxK)k. 

Marten  ten  Iloor 
University  of  Alabama 
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**  Juha  Mannerkorpi.  Avatn.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1955.  56  pages.  250  mk. 

Avatn  is  a  monodrama,  cleverly  conceived.  It 
presents  the  stream  of  consciousness  of  a  fifty- 
year  old  hack  translator  who  waits  in  vain  for 
any  friends  to  come  to  his  birthday  j)arty.  The 
jKttiness,  the  loneliness,  the  pathos,  not  devoid 
of  ludicrous  asjiects,  which  characterize  the 
life  of  the  bachelor  in  its  “sere  and  yellow 
leaf” — all  are  conveyed  with  a  skill  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  effect  which  are  the  mark  of  a  genuine 
talent  in  the  field  of  psychological  fiction. 

Remo  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

**  V.  K.  Nihtila,  Veikko  Karumo,  Asno 
Alho.  AnH^arat  vuodet.  Kuvateos  Talvi-ja 
fath^o  Sodastamme.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1955. 
208  pages,  ill.  1,900  mk. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  very  full  pictorial 
history  of  Finland’s  wars  of  1939-40  and 
1941-44.  The  many  photographs  give  a  clear 
and  detailed  picture  of  actions  along  the  vari¬ 
ous  fronts.  There  are  also  |)hotograj)hs  reflect¬ 
ing  home-front  and  diplomatic  activity.  ’I'he 
volume  is  somewhat  tendentious  in  its  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  army  as  the  indisftensahle  tie- 
fender  of  national  inde|x:ndcnce,  in  the  past 
and  in  the  future,  anti  there  is  tu)  hint  of 
criticism  of  the  |X)licies  of  the  wartime  gt)V- 
ernments.  “Der  schtine  Atlolf”  is  there,  con¬ 
gratulating  Marshal  Mannerheim. 

Remo  Virtanen 
University  of  Nehrasl^a 

Aino  Kallas.  Pdivdl(irja  vuosilta  1922- 
1926.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1955.  304  |)ages. 
550  mk. 

The  tireless  author  has  now  reachetl  the 
fourth  volume  of  her  diary.  (See  H.A.  28:1, 
p.  95;  28:3,  p.  364;  29:3,  p.  363.)  In  this  t)ne 
she  traces  her  years  in  Ixtndon  where  her  hus¬ 
band  was  Kstonian  Minister.  There  are  st)me 
touching  sidelights  on  the  tlifficulties  exjx-ri- 
enced  by  low-budget  tliplomats’  wives  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  their  reception  at  (a)urt.  Later 
Mme  Kallas  sketches  her  travels  in  America, 
her  lecture  tour,  and  her  efforts  to  get  trans¬ 
lations  of  her  stories  published  in  Knglish. 
I.)espite  her  opportunities,  this  volume  lacks 
the  warmth  and  interest  of  her  first  one  or 
two.  Bare  lists  of  {xrople  met,  of  guests  re¬ 
ceived,  with  little  commentary,  trite  observa¬ 
tions  on  her  travels — the  lxK)k  suffers  by  com¬ 
parison  with  such  vibrant  |x*rsonal  records  as, 
for  example,  A  Writer’s  Diary  by  her  con¬ 
temporary  Virginia  Woolf.  But  perhaps  such 
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comf)arisons  arc  unfair.  AnrJ  maybe  forth- 
cominf;  volumes  will  l)c  belter. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebraska 

iXmchadb  O  (^ilcachair.  Dtalann  OUith- 
ngh.  Dublin.  Siirscal  &  Dill.  1953.  254 
paj^es,  ill.  9/6. 

Relatively  few  borjks  arc  as  accurately  dc- 
scril)e<l  by  tbeir  titles  as  Dennis  Kellebcr’s 
I'llgrtm's  Diary.  It  is  the  record  of  a  pilgrim- 
aj'c  to  Rome  in  the  Holy  Year,  the  events  of 
each  day  l>etwccn  September  2  and  September 
10,  1950,  forminj^  one  chapter,  except  that  the 
8th  and  9th  get  two  each.  It  is  a  sketchbocjk 
of  heterogeneous  impressions  —  dialogues 
(much  Italian  is  cjuoted  incorrectly),  charac¬ 
ters,  sights,  historical  reflections,  whatever  the 
author  felt  im|x;lled  to  jot  down.  As  a  diarist 
Kclleher  is  no  match  for  Pepys  or  Boswell,  but 
Pilgrim’s  Diary  affords  a  gfxxl  deal  of  pleasant 
light  reading. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  I'.arnan  de  Blaghd.  Hriseadh  na  Teorann. 
Dublin.  Siirscal  fic  Dill.  1955.  195  pages 
5  plates.  7/6. 

One  of  the  chief  |)oIiticaI  issues  in  Ireland  to¬ 
day  is  the  fact  that  six  of  the  thirty-two  coun¬ 
ties  have  remained  under  the  government  of 
(ireat  Britain.  In  “Dissolving  the  Border” 
Krnest  Blythe,  who  is  both  a  native  of  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  and  a  distinguished  political  fig¬ 
ure  in  Fire,  discusses  this  c]ucstion  with  much 
authority.  I  Ic  reviews  its  history  with  praise¬ 
worthy  objectivity,  and  makes  many  intelli¬ 
gent  suggcstiotis.  Ilis  (iaelic  style,  however, 
seems  to  hack  the  journalistic  touch;  and,  as 
it  is  also  distinctly  difficult  to  discuss  contem- 
()orary  British-Irish  (X)litical  issues  in  Irish 
while  holding  lx)rrowings  from  English  to  a 
minimum  (which  forces  one  to  results  like 
truhdheighilt  for  “partition”  and  cdchfhlat- 
hath  for  “demcKratic”),  the  bcx)k  is  some¬ 
what  lalx)rious  reading. 

fohn  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

*  I'rancisco  Fernandez  del  Riego,  ed.  Ks- 
colma  de  poesia  galega.  IV;  Os  contem- 
poraneos.  Vigo,  (iaiaxia.  1955.  367  pages. 
This  volume  of  the  characteristic,  although 
not  necessarily  the  best  known  work  of  fifty 
twrnticth-century  pcxrts  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally  is  addressed  to  the  general  public  of 
|xx-try  lovers. 

ITe  prologue  presents  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  period,  whose  prcxJuction  falls  into  three 


phases  proceeding  from  the  literature  of  the 
turn  of  the  century  so  clearly  defined  in  Sete 
poetas.  'Fhe  first  is  the  cult  of  perfect  form 
imbued  with  musical  vibrancy,  sensuality  and 
innovation  in  versification,  daring  and  ideal¬ 
ism  in  choice  of  metaphors,  initiated  by  Ruben 
Dario.  Ixd  by  Dtero  Pedrayo,  the  second  ran 
the  gamut  of  the  “isms”  cultivating  free  verse 
and  images  that  were  a  spiritual  game,  a 
lyrical  exercise  or  a  mathematical  problem. 
The  material  for  these  varied  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  and  landscape  genre  through  the  post- 
modernistic  revival  of  the  medieval  tradition 
in  Bouza  Brey  to  the  intimate,  unsensual  ap¬ 
proach  of  Luis  Pimentel.  Tlie  third  is  that  of 
1940-50,  characterized  by  a  rigorous  perfec¬ 
tion  of  outer  form  with  an  absolute  freedom 
in  internal  rbythm  resulting  first  in  “unha 
|xxsia  disecada,  de  vitrina”  but  which  soon 
Ixrgan  to  sing  with  vigor  of  love,  life,  and 
death,  and  ended  in  an  essentially  human 
lyricism  on  the  eternal  questions  of  life  and 
death  in  the  present  anguished  world. 

1  he  leader  and  a  few  outstanding  followers 
in  each  of  these  groups  are  mentioned  and  the 
fact  that,  despite  classification,  each  |X)et  is 
usually  individualistic  and  that  the  ptxrms, 
even  of  a  universal  literary  trend,  are  essen¬ 
tially  (ialician.  Tlie  selection  of  each  writer’s 
work  is  preceded  by  a  bibliographical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  and  a  concise  but  adec]uate 
criticism  of  his  prtxJuction.  The  source  of  its 
jXKrms  is  indicated  not  only  at  the  head  of 
each  group  but  also  in  the  chronological  table 
of  contents.  Moreover  the  book  is  right  up  to 
minute  since  it  appeared  as  recently  as  Dc- 
cemlx-r,  1955,  and  hence  contains  previously 
unedited  material.  Usually  there  are  seven  but 
sometimes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  poems  by  an 
author.  Among  these  are  two  of  Valle-IncUn, 
six  of  (larci'a  Ixirca,  seven  by  another  Anda¬ 
lusian,  Perez  Creus,  and  ten  by  the  author  of 
Sete  poetas.  The  index  lists  the  poets  alpha- 
Ix-tically. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Novoneyra.  Or  eidos.  Terras  outas  e  solas 
do  Caurel  1952-1954.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1955. 

124  pages,  ill. 

The  young  poet,  Novoneyra,  continues  the 
ninctecnth<entury  Cialician  literary  revival  in 
Os  eidos  which  contains  poems  written  in 
galego.  In  addition  to  the  poems,  there  is  an 
intrfxluction  written  in  the  same  language  by 
Ramon  Pineiro  and  a  brief  CJalician-Spanish 
glossary. 

The  fxx;ms  place  weak  man  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  land  whose  tyranny  is  shown 
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throuj^h  various  devices:  the  overwhelming 
repetition  of  place  names;  the  exaggerated  re¬ 
currence  of  a  word  in  an  individual  poem; 
the  erratic  reappearance  of  the  adjective, 
lonxana,  meaning  "long-enduring.”  Amidst 
the  accumulation  of  lines  describing  the  land, 
man  ap[)ears  now  and  then  mumbling  about 
being  lost:  “Eu  non  sei  pra  onde  vai.”  Some¬ 
times,  the  groping,  stuttering  quality  of  man 
is  intensified  by  lines  left  incomplete,  suspend¬ 
ing  man  in  mid-air  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
fiermanency  of  the  land. 

On  the  whole,  the  poet  presents  his  ideas 
through  an  appropriate  form;  yet,  occasion¬ 
ally,  the  form  seems  to  be  melodramatically 
forced. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Western  College 

®  Cj.  Athanas.  Eudol^ia.  Athenai.  “Alpha” 
I.  .VI.  Skazike.  1955.  197  pages. 

This  volume  of  poems  includes  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  often  of  intense  patriotic,  personal, 
religious,  and  philosophic  interest  and  not 
without  a  touch  of  satire.  Among  the  most 
striking  is  one  to  (irecce  written  in  Rome  on 
the  day  of  the  Italian  attack  in  1940  and  others 
that  reflect  the  author’s  exfieriences  during  the 
war  in  Cyprus  and  elsewhere  and  the  fate  of 
his  contem{X)raries  and  friends.  Another  poem 
to  his  old  teachers  is  equally  sincere  and  mov¬ 
ing.  'Fhe  collection  pictures  the  various  inter¬ 
ests  of  an  accomplished  author  and  well  de¬ 
serves  notice. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Takes  Giannopoulos.  Helioi  l^ai  l(al(toi. 
Athenai.  1955.  55  pages. 

This  is  apparently  a  spiritual  autobiography 
in  verse  written  in  1952-3,  and  largely  in¬ 
spired  by  an  attempt  to  translate  Van  CJogh 
into  verse.  .Much  of  its  effectiveness  is  to  be 
found  in  its  symbolistic  use  of  different  kinds 
of  type,  w'hich  are  at  times  very  confusing  in 
their  purpose.  There  is  perhaps  a  certain  novel 
artificiality  in  many  of  the  {X)ems. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Tizenhdrom  Magyar  Remekmu.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Occidental  Press.  1955.  116  pages. 
The  events  that  have  transpired  since  World 
War  Two  affected  the  culture  of  many  na¬ 
tions,  including  Hungary.  In  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  kind  of  continuity  Ixrtween  the  literary 
past  and  the  present,  Istvan  Csicsery-Rdnay, 
the  editor  of  the  periodical  Hiriinl^  a  Vildgban, 
organized  the  Occidental  Press  with  the  pur- 


{x)se  of  making  hooks  available  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Hungarians  who  left  their  country. 
It  was  a  gocxl  idea  to  select  thirteen  Hun¬ 
garian  masterpieces  in  the  field  of  the  short 
story  and  have  them  published  with  the  con 
cise  and  instructive  preface  of  Vilmos  Juhdsz. 
In  the  volume,  the  following  writers  are  rep¬ 
resented:  Mdr  fokai,  Kalman  Mikszdth, 
Ferenc  Herezeg,  Ferenc  Mora,  Ferenc  Moln.3r, 
Margit  Kaffka,  Dezsii  Kosztoldnyi,  Cryula 
Krtidy,  Sandor  Marai,  Zsigmond  Moricz, 
Frigyes  Karinthy,  Dezsri  Szalx'i,  and  Aron 
Tamasi. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Rela  Horvdth.  Versel(.  Miinchen.  Utdha- 
tdr.  1955.  126  pages. 

Hela  Horvdth,  the  gifted  Hungarian  poet,  is 
an  emigrd.  Prior  to  World  War  Two  it  was 
held  against  him  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
accept  the  priison  of  racial  prejudices.  When 
the  Bolsheviks  came  to  }x)wcr  he  rejected 
their  totalitarianism,  (x)nsequently  he  had  to 
cast  his  lot  with  those  who  sought  shelter  and 
security  abroad. 

Hungarian  critics  classify  H^la  1  lorvdth  as 
a  C'atholic  [xx-t.  No  doubt,  his  ('atholic  faith 
has  substantial  Ixraring  ufxui  the  spirit  and 
quality  of  his  jx)etry.  Aside  from  his  devo¬ 
tional  prjems  he  wrote  a  great  <lral  that  was 
motivated  by  a  deep  srxial  conscience  and  by 
the  ethical  responsibility  of  his  lieing  a  Hun¬ 
garian  poet. 

Horvdth’s  experiences  as  an  exile,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  close  his  path  at  the 
crossroads  of  destiny,  the  torments  that  l)esct 
him  are  echoed  in  his  recent  works.  The  men¬ 
tal  anguish  he  was  suffering  induced  him  to 
be  either  ironic  or  humble.  Influenced  by  all 
this,  he  produced  the  kind  of  prxrtry  which, 
at  its  best,  is  of  significance  to  present  day  and 
will  be  to  future  Hungarian  readers.  Mention 
must  be  made  of  Bela  I  lorvith  as  a  comjx-tent 
translator  of  medieval  Latin  |x)etry  and  mod¬ 
ern  Euro|K-an  jxKtry. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Ciyula  Zathureezky.  As  uton  vdgig  /(ell 
menni.  Roma.  Anonymus.  1954.  25k 
pages. 

This  is  another  dcKumentary  Ixxik  alxiut 
Soviet  captivity.  The  author  was  de|X)rted  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  after  the  war,  and  his  sufferings 
were  prolonged  on  account  of  his  former  ex¬ 
treme  rightist  journalistic  activities.  I  le  re¬ 
ports  plausibly  his  sad  exjx-riences,;  we  know 
even  bleaker  pictures  of  Siberian  slave  and 
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Cicrman  death  camps.  Still,  the  hook  lacks  a 
realistic  hackj^round,  a  deficiency  common  to 
several  documentary  hcxjks  written  by  Hun¬ 
garian  exiles.  They  all  seem  to  forget  that 
horrors  in  Kurojte  and  in  Hungary  did  not 
Itegin  solely  with  the  Scwict  occupation;  there 
is  not  one  allusion  to  that  in  the  whole  hrxjk, 
although  the  author — now  editor  of  Radio 
I'ree  Kurojx: — should  know  lietter. 

Robert  Major 
New  York.  N.  V. 

Us7.ld  Tokay.  Kultura  is  ctvilizdci6. 

Munchen.  Kiadd.  1954.  470  pages. 

'Ihe  central  theme  of  this  study  by  a  Hun¬ 
garian  scholar  is  the  development  of  human 
sexiety.  While  evidently  other  thinkers  have 
left  their  stamp  ujxjn  this  work,  there  are 
basic  ideas  and  cihservations  which  contain 
the  germ  and  fullness  of  l.aszld  Tokay’s  own 
historical  and  cosmic  |)hilosophy.  As  the  title 
of  the  lxx>k  indicates,  the  author  naturally 
distinguishes  Ixrtween  culture  and  civilization. 
His  approach  is  biological,  historical,  and  psy¬ 
chological;  in  parts  of  his  work  it  seems  as  if 
he  must  have  tried  to  reach  the  imjx-netrahle 
def)ths  of  human  scxriety  and  history  in  their 
individual  and  collective  substance.  The  de¬ 
vice  used  by  the  author  to  unite  the  conflict¬ 
ing  elements  of  the  empirical  and  ideological 
material  of  human  history  made  it  (xjssihle  to 
prcxluce  a  work  which  ought  to  lx:  of  interest 
to  scientists  as  well  as  to  lay  readers. 

joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Arne  Stai.  Sigurd  Hoel,  Oslo.  (>yldenclal 

Norsk.  1955.  199  pages  -f-  8  plates.  25  kr. 
'I  bis  is  a  well  written  life  of  Sigurd  Hex:!,  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture  and  culture,  a  novelist,  short  story  writer, 
essayist,  and  playwright.  It  apfiears  to  have 
Ix-eii  done  by  a  young  admirer.  ITie  style 
varies  from  novel  form  to  factual  refxirtage; 
Hcx-I’s  own  Ixxiks  are  summarized  and  criti¬ 
cized  and  there  is  a  final  chapter  sketching 
the  man,  his  development  from  a  landsmals- 
man  to  a  riksoialsman,  from  a  (ximmunist  in 
the  early  Twenties  to  an  anti-Comrnunist  of 
tcxlay.  During  the  Thirties  he  was  a  Freudian 
atheist,  and  probably  still  is,  but  always  he 
was  a  humanist  and  an  individualist  with  a 
warm  heart  for  his  fellow  men.  A  gcxxl  deal 
ot  Norway’s  cultural  history  in  the  gay  Twen¬ 
ties,  the  jxxir  Thirties,  and  the  war-bitten 
Forties  is  included  in  the  story  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man. 

Stefdn  Einarsson 
Johns  Hopkins  University 


Hans  fireien.  Skygge,  hvor  er  ditt  anstkt? 
Oslo,  (iyldendal  Norsk.  1955.  215  pages. 
22  kr. 

Slow  fiction  to  read  on  account  of  wordiness 
and  sufierfluous  details;  slower  still  to  under¬ 
stand  on  account  of  ttx)  much  “shadow”  and 
too  little  “face.”  Dream  and  reality  arc  for¬ 
ever  blending  in  the  lives  of  visionaries  be¬ 
witched  by  Norway’s  nature,  lieautifully  pic¬ 
tured,  the  su|)ernatural  almost  lending  a  fairy¬ 
tale  air  to  unblushing  erotic  situations,  which 
alxiund  in  overt  defiance  of  “moral  law.”  If 
the  author  qualifies  as  a  psychological  analyst 
of  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  he  must  also  be 
credited  with  many  moving  pages  on  the 
curse  of  war  and  the  apparent  futility  of  the 
Christmas  message,  “Reace  on  F^arth.” 

Thor  /.  Beck 
Hanover,  Ind. 

*  Axel  Kiclland.  Herrcn  og  bans  tjcncre. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1955.  119  pages.  13.50 
kr. 

Axel  Kielland’s  “The  Ixird  and  I  lis  Servants,” 
which  had  its  premiere  at  the  National  The¬ 
ater  in  Oslo  last  Septcmlxr,  has  probably 
drawn  more  attention  in  Scandinavia  than  any 
play  during  the  last  decade.  The  explosive 
play  was  aimed  at  the  two  most  controversial 
religious  questions  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Kiclland’s  staging  of  topical  debates  brings  to 
mind  Norway’s  greatest  dramatists,  Ihscn  and 
Bjprnson. 

Two  years  ago  Swedish  Bishop  Dick  Helan- 
dcr  was  forced  out  of  office,  accused  of  having 
attempted  to  discredit  a  rival  candidate  by 
circulating  anonymous  letters.  Kielland  cov¬ 
ered  the  trial  of  Bishop  I  lelander  for  one  of 
Norway’s  leading  dailies.  The  prtxreedings, 
held  in  the  university  town  of  Uppsala,  drew 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  through¬ 
out  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Alxiut  the 
same  time,  prominent  Norwegian  religious 
men  and  intellectuals  were  engrossed  in  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  existence  of  Hell.  The  debate  grew 
into  such  [irojxirtions  that  it  was  taken  up  in 
the  Norwegian  Parliament.  Starting  as  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  existence  of  Hell,  it  grew  into 
a  battle  on  the  relation  of  State  and  ('hurch. 

Kielland — the  grarulson  of  the  well-known 
Norwegian  writer  and  contemporary  of  Ibsen, 
Alexander  Kielland — takes  the  lilxral  [X)int 
of  view,  feeling  that  Hell  is  often  used  to  put 
fear  into  parishioners  so  as  to  maintain  a 
strong  hold  on  them.  However,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  play  closely  follows  that  of  the 
Helander  affair,  which  is  still  much  of  a  mys¬ 
tery,  although  he  was  found  guilty  by  the 
lower  courts  and  the  C3ourt  of  Appeals. 
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The  three -act  play  opens  just  after  the  fic¬ 
titious  Norwegian  Bishop  Helmer’s  election. 
I  le  is  accused  by  his  op[X)nent  of  circulating 
anonymous  letters  with  the  intention  of  dis¬ 
crediting  him.  Although  Kielland's  play  has 
many  structural  weaknesses  and  at  times  his 
lil)eral  enthusiasm  gets  out  of  hand,  he  has 
written  one  of  the  most  exciting  dramas  in 
contemporary  Scandinavian  literature. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stoc/(^holm 

**  Carl  Keilhau.  Nocturne,  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1955,  52  pages. 

In  this  slender  new  collection  of  verse  Carl 
Keilhau  again  reveals  his  mastery  of  (XK'tic 
form  and  idiom,  and  at  the  same  time  he  dis¬ 
plays  a  deep-r(XJted  sense  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility,  The  setting  for  nearly  all  the  thirty-odd 
lyrics  in  this  volume  is  the  picturesque  Nor¬ 
wegian  landsca(x:.  Keilhau’s  intense  aware¬ 
ness  of  nature  helps  form  a  bridge  by  which 
he  can  fuse  philosophical  concepts  into  real¬ 
ity;  but  at  the  same  time  he  offers  many  an 
exhilarating  moment  of  simple  and  undiluted 
joy  in  the  contemplation  of  nature, 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^^y  Libraries 

^  Jacob  Sande.  Sirius.  Oslo,  (jyldendal 
Norsk.  1955.  78  pages.  12.50  kr. 

With  seven  other  volumes  of  verse  to  his 
credit,  Jacob  Sande  is  not  exactly  a  newcomer. 
'I'he  thirty  poems  in  this  Ixxtk  testify  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  “no  slouch”  either  in  the  art  of 
versifying,  nor  is  he  ever  at  a  loss  for  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  poetize.  His  are  the  |X)ems,  no  doubt, 
that  are  memorized  and  declaimed,  clipjxrd 
out  and  saved,  copied  in  autograph  albums, 
lie  is  so  much  at  home  with  rhyme  and  regu¬ 
lar  rhythm,  and  his  melody  and  gexjd  humor 
are  so  infectious,  that  the  reader  is  put  at  ease 
at  once.  A  sort  of  Norwegian  Kipling. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Norman,  ()l(la. 

**  Rolv  Thesen.  I)il{taren  og  bygda.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1955,  215  pages  -f-  16  plates. 
22  kr. 

Norway  is  a  proud  country.  Its  {)eople  are 
proud  of  themselves,  their  history,  and  their 
language.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  new- 
Norwegian  (a  throw-back  to  ()ld-Nordisl{), 
is  the  “rage”  now,  and  also  the  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  the  moderns  and  the  reac¬ 
tionaries.  Thesen’s  btxjk,  which  is  written  in 
new-Norwegian,  is  a  lalxjr  of  patriotism  and 
erudition.  It  traces  that  part  of  Norwegian 
history  and  literature  which  occurred  during. 


or  referred  to,  the  Dansb^-tiden  (the  era  lic- 
fore  Norwegian  indejx-ndence  from  Den¬ 
mark). 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  scries.  It 
covers  a  period  of  alx)ut  five  hundred  years. 
The  style  and  form  arc  leisurely  and  rambling. 
An  index  would  have  been  of  inestimable 
help.  Kathleen  Chase 

Norman,  ()/(lu. 

Silvio  Elia.  ()rienta(6es  da  Unguistica 
Moderna.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Eivraria  Aca- 
demica.  1955.  245  pages. 

This  is  a  critical,  panoramic  view  of  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of  the  different  modern 
sch(X)ls  and  their  tendencies  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Swiss  linguistician,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  dc  Saussurc.  Apparently  this  Ixxik  was 
motivated  hy  the  lack  of  information  in  Brazil 
by  which  the  teacher  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  in  linguistics.  I  lowcver, 
its  value  cannot  l)c  limited  only  to  those  areas 
where  there  is  such  a  need.  Because  of  the 
scojie  of  the  subject,  the  author  is  necessarily 
sketchy  and  brief  in  his  presentation,  hut  the 
ultimate  value  of  his  work  cannot  lx*  cpics- 
tioned.  Kelvin  M.  Farmer 

Chicago,  III. 

**  Walter  Wcy.  Manual  de  Ijteratura  lira- 
sileira.  Montcviileu.  Instituto  tie  ('ultura 
Uruguaio-Brasilciro.  n.d.  286  pages. 

This  is  an  edition  of  the  sch(x)l  text,  IJngua 
portuguesa — ///.'*  serie  do  Curso  Colegial,  cs- 
jx'cially  published  for  the  Institute  of  Uru- 
guayan-Brazilian  (.’ulturc.  Naturally  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  sco[)c  and  content.  I'or  examfilc,  the 
author  covers  all  of  Brazilian  literature  from 
its  Ixginning  until  today  in  a  Ixiok  of  only 
286  pages  which  include  92  pages  of  excerpts 
from  several  of  the  authors  discussed.  It  must 
lx-  stated,  however,  that  he  has  selected  well 
and  d(xs  give  an  amazingly  clear  introduction 
to  Brazilian  letters.  Although  published  for 
use  in  Uruguay,  the  text  is  written  entirely  in 
Portuguese. 

Albert  R.  I^opes 
University  of  New  Mexico 

^  Joao  ('h'maco  Bczxrra.  Sol  Posto.  Rio  <lc 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1952.  257  jiagcs.  O$50. 
“Two  mornings  with  a  night  in  Ixtwcen”  is 
an  apt  description  of  the  life  of  Jose  dc  Bias 
Magalhacs.  The  night,  a  jxrKKl  of  insanity,  is 
followed  by  the  return  to  and  the  loss  of  the 
family  estate  in  the  Oari  hinterland.  After¬ 
wards  the  protagonist  gtxs  to  Fortaleza  anil 
writes  his  life  story  while  rxeupying  a  civil 
service  position  there.  His  earlier  madness 
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projects  a  shadow  over  his  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions,  but  his  memory  evokes  very  vividly  the 
rural  background  of  his  youth,  and  his  strug¬ 
gles  with  nature,  stronger  neighlx)rs,  and  his 
own  emotional  instability.  The  author  dis¬ 
plays  exceptional  narrative  fxiwers  and  ad¬ 
mirably  {Kirtrays  his  own  native  region. 

iMurrnce  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Mirio  Kizi^rio  Ixite.  Poeira  no  Ar.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1955.  199  pages.  Cr$60. 
7'his  is  a  novel  that  is  all  shreds  and  patches; 
fragmentary  episo<Jes,  uninspired  thumbnail 
character  sketches,  descriptions  of  customs, 
some  of  them  interesting,  in  the  remote  hack- 
lands  of  northeastern  Ifrazil.  TTie  style  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  grace,  fashioned  almost  exclusively  of 
short,  clipfied  sentences  and  awkward,  abrupt 
transitions.  In  spite  of  this  general  raggedness, 
there  is  a  definite  and  lucid  narrative,  hut  it 
is  base<l  on  a  hackneyed  theme:  the  vendetta 
between  two  families.  TTie  hero  slays  his 
father’s  murderer,  who  by  extraordinary  coin¬ 
cidence  turns  out  to  be  the  father  of  the  girl 
the  youth  falls  in  love  with.  Ostensibly  all  is 
resolved  by  the  young  couple’s  marriage. 

'I’he  writer,  who  makes  his  living  as  a  dfx:- 
tor,  should  stick  to  that  metier:  Though  he 
manages  to  convey  through  his  protagon¬ 
ist,  who  is  also  a  dextor,  an  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  mankind,  he  displays  a 
conspicuous  jxiverty  of  talent  and  invention 
as  a  novelist.  George  D.  Schade 

University  of  Texas 

*  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade.  Viola  de 
H6lso,  novamente  encordoada.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1955.  125  pages.  Cr$40. 

The  title  of  this  collection  suggests  a  some¬ 
what  depreciative  attitude  of  the  author  to¬ 
ward  his  work,  and  doubtless  much  of  the 
vers  de  circonstance  com|X)sing  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  is  of  limited  interest  and  significance.  The 
ofiening  section  "Prima  5c  Contra-Prima,” 
however,  contains  verse  of  very  high  quality 
indeed.  The  tone  is  that  of  middle  age:  a 
comjxiund  of  quiet  resignation  and  sly  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  follies  of  the  world.  l>ess  enig¬ 
matic  in  form  of  expression  than  most  of  the 
jxiet’s  previous  work,  it  should  find  a  wide 
and  highly  appreciative  audience. 

Ralph  Edward  Dlmmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Agrippino  (irieco.  Recorda^oes  de  urn 
Mundo  perdido.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio. 
1955.  336  pages. 

In  Brazil  evcrylxxiy  is  publishing  memoirs  at 


present.  As  an  appetizer  for  his,  Grieco  has 
arranged  a  collection  of  spicy  tidbits,  among 
which  the  unfeeling  reader,  lest  he  lx:  one  of 
the  victims,  will  relish  the  memories  of  places 
— Bahia,  llh^us,  Rio,  Paraiba  do  Sul — and 
people — parents,  odd  characters,  literati,  Mus¬ 
solini,  {xiliticians,  academicians.  .  .  .  fJrieco’s 
morsels  are  as  anecdotal  as  the  late  Eugenio 
d’Ors’  glosas,  yet  as  irreverent  towards  the 
celebrities  of  a  nation  as  Mencken’s  more  mas¬ 
sive  essays.  Age  has  mellowed  the  wit  of  him 
who  once,  ’tis  said,  was  badly  [xiisoncd  as  he 
bit  his  own  tongue  by  mistake. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  ffrenno  Silveira.  A  Arte  de  Traduzir.  Sao 
Paulo.  Melhoramentos.  1954.  154  pages. 
A  Arte  de  Traduzir  will  do  nothing  to  add  to 
the  knowledge  that  any  teacher  already  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  obvious  is  once  more  restated:  A 
translator  must  not  engage  in  mere  word¬ 
matching,  but  must  capture  the  thought, 
flavor,  and  style  of  the  original  work.  This  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  what  we  teachers  have  long 
known  and  tried  to  impress  upon  our  stu¬ 
dents  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Brenno 
Silveira’s  work,  I  regret,  seems  to  lx:  of  little 
value,  despite  his  word  lists  in  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  does  not  practice  what  he  preaches. 

Kelvin  M.  Parser 
Chicago,  III. 

**  Cieorgil  Adamovich.  C)dinochestvo  i  svo- 
boda.  New  York.  C'hekhov.  1955.  317 
pages. 

This  is  a  collection  of  both  personal  memories 
and  critical  remarks  concerning  the  Russian 
imigri  writers  as  seen  by  a  sharp  critic  and 
fellow  writer.  The  author  both  depreciates  and 
enhances,  i.e.,  he  has  eyes  lx)th  for  the  weak 
and  the  strong  side  of  his  “victims.”  In  this 
sense,  this  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  Russian  emigration,  es¬ 
pecially  in  France.  The  book  as  a  whole  seems 
to  prove  that  genuine  literature  does  not  differ 
essentially  according  to  the  labels  “in-country” 
and  “out-of<ountry.”  It  is  true  that  emigra¬ 
tion  causes  emotional  distortion,  etc.,  but  often 
all  this  is  balanced  out  by  a  clearer  {xrrspective. 
The  last  chapter  offers  a  cautious  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  would-be  literature. 

Alo  Raun 
Indiana  University 

X  Roman  Kim.  Devushl^a  iz  Khtrosimy. 
Oktyabr.  1954:  VIII,  pp.  3-110;  IX,  pp. 
71-114. 

“The  Girl  from  Hiroshima”  is  a  most  reveal- 
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ing  vehicle  of  Soviet  propaganda,  and  as  such 
of  Sijvict  |K)licy.  Its  pur{X)sc  is  threefold:  one, 
to  revive  the  country’s  dimming  memories  of 
war  sufferings;  two,  to  inspire  hatred  for  the 
American  government  and  its  military  repre¬ 
sentatives;  three,  to  reveal  the  full  horror  of 
atomic  war.  This  oj)cn  and  frank  treatment  of 
atomic  warfare,  as  it  affects  the  civilian,  is 
something  new  in  Soviet  propaganda.  During 
Stalin’s  lifetime  much  was  written  and  saiti 
alxjut  the  lx)mh  cjuestion,  hut  this  was  usually 
<ione  in  a  very  vague  manner.  Rarely  was  the 
Ixjmh  itself  brought  into  the  orhit  of  Vanya’s 
or  .Masha’s  reality.  The  new  regime  has  ob¬ 
viously  decided  to  indoctrinate  its  people  in 
these  facts  and  Kim  was  delegated  the  task. 

We  have  here  a  story  of  Sumiko’s  survival 
of  the  Hiroshima  blast  carefully  embellished 
with  minute  descri[)tions  of  the  explosion  and 
of  the  radiation  effects.  The  tale  then  jumps 
seven  years  to  1953.  Kim  shows  Sumiko  as  a 
young  woman  trying  to  adjust  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  alxjut  her  and  Japan  endeavoring  to 
effect  rehabilitation  in  the  face  of  supptised 
American  exploitation.  It  is  hard  to  find  as 
barbarous  a  jxjrirait  of  Americans  as  the  one 
painted  here.  While  the  civilian  |X)pulation  is 
shown  to  lie  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an 
“expansionist,”  “racist,”  “war-seeking”  jx)wer, 
it  develops  a  spirit  of  relxrllion  and  cunning 
which  the  ('ommunist  agitators  implement  to 
their  own  purfxjses.  The  novel  ends  with  the 
Red  fxjwer  militantly  singing  “Hosanna!”  to 
the  “lovers  of  j)eacc”  and  warning  the  West 
that  they  are  nonetheless  |x*rfectly  prepared  to 
go  the  limit  to  defend  this  [xrace.  This  siren 
song  of  fxace  and  love  is  the  Soviet  Union’s 
favorite  theme  by  which  it  seeks  to  convince 
its  own  }X)piilation  and  everyone  else  of  its 
complete  inncKencc  in  the  event  of  war. 
Though  this  lxx)k  dtics  great  violence  to  our 
feelings,  it  must  lx:  given  thoughtful  reading 
as  an  index  to  scjme  designs  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Ludmtlla  H.  Turf(et/ich 

l*n  nee  ton  U  niversity 

Antonina  Koptyaeva.  Druzhba.  Moscow. 

Sovietski  Pisatel’.  1955. 

Koptyaeva’s  “Friendship”  is  the  second  of  her 
trilogy  entitled  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Whereas  in 
the  first  lxx)k  she  had  presented  the  neuro¬ 
surgeon  Ivan  Ivanovich  Arzhanov  in  the 
wilds  of  northeastern  Silxrria  fighting  disease, 
human  weakness,  and  the  innumerable  ob¬ 
stacles  of  “frontier  life,”  here  we  see  him  and 
some  of  his  former  associates  in  a  new  strug¬ 
gle.  He  is  with  a  group  of  Soviet  doctors  and 
nurses  in  the  Stalingrad  area,  tending  the 
wounded. 
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F.ven  though  the  reader  well  knows  the  his¬ 
torical  details  and  outcome  of  this  battle, 
Koptyaeva  presents  the  saga  in  such  a  deeply 
{xrrsonal  and  engrossing  manner  that  the 
reader’s  interest  is  constantly  sustained.  She 
has  corrected  somewhat  a  serious  Haw  present 
in  the  first  book  of  the  trilogy,  namely,  her 
lengthy  and  boring  disc|uisitions  and  conver¬ 
sations  on  neurosurgery  and  other  asjxrcts  of 
medicine.  She  concentrates,  instead,  on  the 
heroism  and  precarious  plight  of  the  wountled 
soldiers  and  on  the  profound  humanity  and 
unselfishness  of  the  medical  corps  [x-rsonnel. 
This  material  is  further  heightene<I  by  her 
presentation  of  her  her<x-s’  (lersonal  longings 
and  tragedies.  There  is  the  growing  love  Ix:- 
tween  the  attractive  Dixtor  hirsova  aiul  Ivan 
Ivanovich,  Varya’s  dogged  hut  futile  devotion 
to  her  teacher,  h'irsova’s  harrowing  trip  to 
Stalingrad  to  save  her  family,  the  mortally 
wounded  soldier  screaming  tor  medical  at¬ 
tention  Ixrcause  he  is  intent  on  going  hack  into 
combat,  and  many  more.  At  times  their  jiain 
is  dull  and  protracted,  hut  at  others,  grief  and 
agony  are  so  devastating  that  one  wonders 
that  life  can  still  go  on  with  any  sort  ol  sanity. 

'I'his  novel  is  one  of  the  lx:st  war  novels  to 
come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  recently. 

iMdmilla  li.  Turl(evich 
Princeton  University 

^  L.  A.  Kovarskaya.  Russl^iye  pisateli.  New 
York.  1955.  331  pages. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles  describing  the 
life  and  works  of  twenty-five  of  the  leading 
Russian  authors  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  with  photographs  of  each  of 
them.  The  articles  are  well  written  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  imjxirtant  features  of  the  art  of 
each  in  a  clear  and  easily  understandable  man¬ 
ner.  ITie  btxik  is  an  extended  form  of  the 
author’s  earlier  work  in  this  field  and  it  fills 
a  real  place  in  Ixxiks  on  Ru:)sian  literature 
which  all  tcxi  often  have  lacked  historical 
jx:rs{)ective  and  have  concentrated  on  unessen¬ 
tial  details.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

**  Sergei  Shcherbatov.  Khudozhnil(  v  ushed- 
shet  Rossii.  New  York,  ('hekhov.  1955. 
409  pages.  |3. 

Intellectual  ferment  and  a  most  promising 
artistic  revival  marked  the  two  decades  that 
preceded  the  final  collapse  of  Imperial  Russia. 
An  active  and  influential  participant  in  this 
revival.  Prince  Shcherbatov  has  painted  a  very 
interesting  and  full  picture  of  the  artistic  life 
that  had  its  center  in  Moscow. 
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TTic  painters,  architects,  dramatic  artists, 
and  museum  personalities  introduced  by  the 
Prince  on  these  pages  arc  trx)  numerous  to  be 
listed  in  a  brief  review.  We  are  given  not  only 
a  sketch  of  each  artistic  {)ersonality,  but  also 
an  appreciation  of  his  work  and  an  estimate 
of  his  artistic  and  cultural  influence.  The 
Prince’s  artistic  judgments  are  very  competent 
and  knowledgeable,  but  his  philosophical 
premises  will  be  questioned  by  many.  He  is  a 
passionate  Slavophile,  and  his  views  on  the 
cultural  and  aesthetic  values  of  modern  art 
will  strike  many  readers  as  untenable  or  in- 
consistent.  Hut  they  are  of  historical  interest, 
for  they  illustrate  an  im|X)rtant  facet  of  mod¬ 
ern  Russian  cultural  consciousness.  The  au¬ 
thor  should  Ik-  thanked  for  the  many  details 
with  which  he  has  descrilx-d  the  collecting 
habits  and  collections  of  the  most  imfxirtant 
art  connoisseurs  of  Moscow.  It  is  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fascinating — allicit  little  known — 
group  of  striking  individuals  and  of  their 
fascinating  activities  in  “discovering”  the  na¬ 
tional  arts  of  Russia. 

To  the  extent  that  an  artistic  renaissance  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  change  in  taste  and 
a  reorientation  of  collecting  habits.  Prince 
Shcherbatov’s  account  is  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Russian  artistic  culture  and  taste. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarf{  University 

*  Tage  Aurell.  Vil^tor.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
I ‘>55.  IW)  pages.  12.50  kr. 

Aurell  has  written  another  line  character  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  same  lad  he  has  called  Viktor 
elsewhere.  Here  the  teen-age  Ixiy  is  afflicted  at 
once  by  curiosity  alxiut  the  opposite  sex  and 
alxiut  religion,  lie  even  thinks  aliout  entering 
the  ministry,  but  a  summer  in  a  country 
manse  puts  an  end  to  these  s{)eculations. 
Aurell  has  a  spritely  style,  well  adapted  to  the 
mcxKis  of  youth,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a 
purveyor  of  ideas,  and  there  are  many  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  larger  problems  of  human 
existence. 

l^wrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  libraries 

*  I  lelle  1  lellberg.  Spegelmal(aren  och  af- 
tonstiarnan.  Helsingfors.  Sdderstrdm. 
1054.  1 10  pages. 

Like  the  author’s  Spelmannen,  Amaryllis,  and 
St! gen  fiber  Angarna,  these  stories  revolve 
around  Finnish  men  and  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  small  town;  it  is  a  bygde  bol(,  but  this 
should  not  make  us  feel  that  we  have  here 
mere  “regionalism.”  There  is  nothing  very 
special  alxnit  these  country  folks — except  may¬ 


be  one  thing:  They  come  alive  in  such  a  strik¬ 
ing  way  that  they  can  be  compared  to  CJiono’s 
fishermen  and  not  lose  in  the  process.  What 
we  are  given  here  are  only  small,  unpreten¬ 
tious,  everyday  tales,  and  yet,  they  ring  so  true, 
they  have  so  clearly  the  unique  quality  of 
genuine  artistic  endeavor  that  we  feel  very 
optimistic  about  Helle  Hellberg’s  future. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

**  Sara  Lidman.  Hjortronlandet.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1955.  275  pages.  16.50  kr. 
TTiirty-two  year  old  Sara  Lidman  made  her 
debut  in  Sweden  two  years  ago  with  a  novel. 
Tar  Kiln,  which  drew  more  attention  than 
any  other  first  book  has  received  for  some 
time.  She  related  how  a  small  village  reacts 
when  something  happens.  In  this  case,  one  of 
the  villagers  ruins  a  project  that  another  vil¬ 
lager  has  Ixren  working  on  some  time.  The 
action  takes  place  in  a  thinly  (xjpulated  north¬ 
ern  area  of  Sweden. 

Now  Sara  Lidman  has  published  her  sec¬ 
ond  novel,  “Cloudberry  Land,”  which  shows 
maturity  over  her  first  novel  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lishes  her  name  among  the  top  young  Swedish 
authors.  “Cloudlierry  I^nd”  has  been  selected 
by  Swedish  critics  as  the  l>est  novel  of  1955 
and  it  is  the  top  liest-selling  book  of  the  year 
by  a  Swedish  author. 

Sara  Lidman’s  first  novel  was  written  in  a 
northern  dialect  of  Swedish  which  made  the 
reading  difficult  even  for  Swedes.  However, 
in  “Cloudberry  Land”  she  writes  in  standard 
Swedish.  Her  latest  novel  also  takes  place  in 
the  north.  “(Moudberry  Land”  is  about  a 
small  group  of  settlers  who  have  been  allotted 
jxx)r  soil  by  the  government.  Little  more  than 
once  in  a  decade  do  the  cloudberries  ripen  and 
the  fate  of  the  people  is  equally  imjxwerished. 
With  a  background  of  northern  fX)verty  and 
extreme  conditions,  Sara  Lidman  describes 
jxrople  with  realism  and  truth. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl(holm 

**  Jan  Myrdal.  Hemlf^omst.  Stockholm.  Tid- 
en.  1954.  199  pages.  10  kr. 

Tliis  leftist  novel  depicts  the  “homecoming” 
in  1942  of  Bcrtil  Boelsson,  a  once  liberal  jour¬ 
nalist  turned  opportunist.  As  he  journeys  by 
train  to  a  city  in  northern  Sweden  after  twenty 
years  in  the  south  of  that  country,  his  life 
passes  before  him  in  a  series  of  flashbacks  that 
alternate  with  annoying  regularity  with  little 
incidents  of  his  trip.  TTie  episodes  depicted 
from  Boelsson’s  life  are  aimed  at  making  his 
political  defection  understandable,  and,  al- 
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though  some  of  them  are  good  in  themselves 
(particularly  the  boyhood  scenes),  they  do  not 
add  up  to  show  a  character  of  flesh  and  blood. 
They  take  place  in  a  sort  of  humorless  never- 
never  land,  where  everyone  takes  himself  very 
seriously,  where  lioelsson’s  best  friend,  an 
artist,  commits  suicide  liecause  he  has  prosti¬ 
tuted  his  art,  and  where  his  wife  divorces  him 
liecause  he  has  written  a  pro-Finnish  article 
on  the  War. 

The  main  part  of  the  novel  ends  with 
Hoelsson’s  arrival  in  his  hometown,  but  in  an 
epilogue  we  see  him  again  after  ten  more 
years  of  opjxjrtunistic  editing.  He  drinks  him¬ 
self  to  death  because  he  realizes  that  his  whole 
life  has  been  a  swindle.  The  culmination  of 
his  life  and  of  the  book  is  his  posthumous 
article  championing  a  preventive  war  against 
Russia.  Myrdal  can  write  well,  hut  is  a  little 
tfx>  fond  of  the  sound  of  his  own  words: 
I'avorite  lines  are  sometimes  rejxrated  ad 
nauseam.  I  le  is  at  his  best  in  narrative,  at  his 
worst  in  what  1  suppose  he  considers  cutting 
irony.  Henry  Kratz 

North  Amherst,  Mass. 

^  Prins  Wilhelm.  Verh^lighetens  s^ugg- 
bilder.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1955.  58 
pages.  6.50  kr. 

The  shadows  of  reality  we  cannot  avoid,  and, 
for  mortals,  nothing  endures  but  death,  “the 
iron  curtain  Ixrtween  the  short  dream  play  of 
the  present  and  reality”  (“Att  diiden  nar”). 

l"he  fxjet  laments  the  loss  of  his  lieloved 
partner  in  life,  suddenly  torn  from  him,  leav¬ 
ing  him  in  a  house  that  is  empty  an<l  strange, 
that  is  frightening  in  its  silence.  Everything 
has  lost  its  meaning.  'Hiough  [xrace  is  on  the 
surface,  there  is  in  his  heart  “the  cancer  of 
loneliness”  (“Ena  hiilften”).  And  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  be  “the  lonely  center  eternally  striving 
toward  the  periphery”  that  is  unattainable 
(“I  medelpunkten”). 

Deep  feeling,  Ixrautifully  expressed,  charac¬ 
terizes  these  jxx-ms. 

Ully  K.  /.  Undahl 
Knox  College 

Frans  (i.  Hengtsson.  Foll^  som  sjbng. 
Stcxkholm.  Norstedt.  319  pages.  17.50  kr. 
When  Frans  (».  Hengtsson  died  late  in  1954, 
Sweden  lost  its  leading  essayist.  Being  strong¬ 
ly  influenced  by  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
liengtsson  learned  the  art  of  expressing  one¬ 
self  in  condensed  and  clear  form,  traits  that 
are  sorely  lacking  in  Swedish  literature.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  intense  interest  in  English  and 
American  literature,  it  was  with  pleasure  that 
one  saw  his  work  “The  Long  Ships”  become 


a  success  in  the  English-speaking  world  Ixrfore 
his  death. 

“People  Who  Sang,”  Bengtsson’s  |X)sthum- 
ous  collection  of  essays,  gives  strong  evidence 
of  his  interest  in  America  and  England. 
Among  the  twenty-six  essays,  none  of  which 
had  Ixen  published  in  a  lxx)k  and  some 
previously  unpublished,  one  finds  essays  on 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  ('arlyle,  Robert  E.  Ixe, 
Henry  Esmond,  Oman  Doyle,  Thorcau, 
Emily  Bronte,  and  many  other  subjects.  How¬ 
ever,  several  of  the  essays  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  as  long  Ixxik  reviews  and  as  a  result  are 
not  always  particularly  interesting.  In  fact, 
this  volume  of  essays  does  not  show  Hengtsson 
at  his  liest;  only  on  a  few  (xcasions  d<K*s  he 
reach  the  heights  of  earlier  collections,  while 
none  of  them  is  comparable  to  his  famous  es¬ 
says  on  Villon,  Wellington,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  and  others. 

In  spite  of  its  weaknesses,  “Peojile  Who 
Sang”  gives  glimpses  of  Sweden’s  outstanding 
modern  essayist. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl^holm 

Yar  Slavutych.  Rozstrilyana  muza.  De¬ 
troit.  Prometheus.  1955.  94  pages.  )l. 
After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tional  Republic,  the  Muscovite  (ximmunists 
have  inaugurated  a  fxilicy  of  systematic  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Ukrainian  national  culture 
and,  thus,  jxrrsecution  and  extermination  of 
the  Ukrainian  intellectuals.  Omsequently, 
over  two  hundred  }xx-ts,  writers,  linguists,  and 
historians  have  lieen  executed  or  dejxirted  to 
concentration  camps  during  the  Thirties  alone. 

Rozstrilyana  muza  deals  with  this  subject. 
Yar  Slavutych,  a  well  known  Ukrainian  [xxrt 
in  exile  (now  living  in  the  U.S.A.)  and  re¬ 
searcher  in  the  Held  of  Ukrainian  literature, 
has  compiled  a  list  of  executed  Ukrainian  in¬ 
tellectuals.  This  list  is  supplemented  by  an 
intrcxluction  and  twenty-five  biographical 
sketches  of  the  executed  jxiets  as  well  as  verses 
by  each  of  them,  as  samples  of  their  writings. 

Simon  Starow 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Edvard  Strikha.  Farodezy,  zozendroptya, 
avtoehzehutsiya.  New  York.  Slovo.  1955. 
267  (lages. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  this  txxik,  for  Edvard 
Strikha  was  a  successful  literary  hoax  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ukraine  in  1927-30.  He  was  the 
creation  of  the  well-known  writer  and  politi¬ 
cal  leader  Kost  Burevy  who  was  shot  for  his 
pains  in  1934  when  the  hoax  was  fully  un¬ 
masked.  Strikha  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  Kozma  Prutkov,  who  was  the  creation  of 
Cx>unt  A.  K.  Tolstoy  and  the  brothers  Zhem- 
chuzhnikov.  Yet  in  his  attacks  on  Semenko 
and  the  Ukrainian  Futurists  who  were  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  steps  of  Mayakovsky,  and  later  in 
his  essays  on  proletarian  criticism,  Strikha 
completely  hxded  the  persons  he  was  satiriz¬ 
ing  and  they  were  only  Uxj  glad  to  present  his 
writings  in  their  own  publications.  He  imi¬ 
tated  their  style  and  reduced  their  fantastic 
ideas  to  still  more  fantastic  forms,  and  the 
apparent  nonsense  and  tastelessncss  of  many 
of  his  writings  are  only  the  extremes  of  their 
artistic  and  {xditical  strivings. 

A  summary  of  Strikha’s  work  by  Professor 
Yury  Sherekh  places  all  this  in  its  artistic  and 
historical  setting.  As  a  result,  what  ap|)ears  to 
lx-  a  lxx>k  of  nonsense  in  its  treatment  of 
Western  and  Russian  literature  throws  a  sur- 
|>rising  light  u|xm  literary  conditions  in 
Ukraine  during  these  years  and  thus  proves 
to  Ixr  a  Ixxjk  of  real  value. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Mykola  I  Boltenko,  comp.  Y.birl^a  Ukrains’ 
k,ych  novel'.  New  York.  Shevchenko  Sci¬ 
entific  ScKiety.  1955.  354  pages.  $3. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  an  ex¬ 
cellently  edited  anthology  of  Ukrainian  fxtetry, 
the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  came  out 
with  a  new,  rather  voluminous,  yet  attractive 
anthology  of  Ukrainian  short  stories  which, 
presumably,  should  be  considered  as  a  con¬ 
clusion  if  not  a  continuation  of  the  previous 
lxx»k.  It  contains  thirty-two  selected  short 
stories  of  some  twenty-eight  authors,  which 
characterize  a  dramatic  transition  of  Ukrain¬ 
ian  prose  of  the  last  fifty  years  or  so,  from  the 
jx-riod  of  outdated  realism  to  nKxJern  forms 
of  literature.  The  main  theme  of  this  tran¬ 
sition  is,  in  the  pre-Second  World  War  period, 
a  constant  struggle  for  a  true  national  aspect 
under  inauspicious  conditions  of  four  differ¬ 
ent  regimes  (Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Rumania, 
('zcchoslovakia)  so  explicitly  expressed  in 
forms  of  a  continual  search  for  new  literary 
ex[x;riments,  ideas,  and  concepts;  and,  in  the 
(xistwar  [XTruxl,  a  faithful  [xirtrayal  of  the 
new  surroundings  of  the  recent  Ukrainian 
immigrants. 

TTie  present  anthology  is  preceded  by  a 
thirty-two  page  introduction  by  Professor 
Mykola  Hlobenko  in  which  he  analyzes  a 
progressive  growth  of  Ukrainian  prose  and 
discusses  the  literary  aspects  of  some  of  the 
writers.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  editor 
of  this  anthology  overlooked  the  names  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  writers  from  this 


side  of  the  old  Soviet  border.  An  attractive 
cover  by  Y.  Unizdovs’kyj  adorns  and  com¬ 
pletes  this  very  fine  publication. 

Nicholas  M.  Paley 
Beloit  College 

*  Paul  Brekke,  ed.  MoJernistis/^ 

H  land,  Oslo.  Cappelen.  1955.  88  pages.  10 
kr. 

The  happy  thought  of  bringing  together  a 
representative  selection  of  modern  lyric  poetry 
from  eight  countries  in  the  original  languages 
has  resulted  in  an  unusually  fascinating  vol¬ 
ume.  Here,  in  a  single  collection,  we  have  the 
most  representative  pieces  of  Benn,  Rilke, 
Aragon,  F.liot,  Dylan  Thomas,  Pound,  La- 
gerkvist,  Boye,  Sddergran,  and  many  others. 
Brekke  has  selected  the  most  typical  lyric 
poems  since  around  1909  from  England,  the 
United  States,  France,  CJermany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  (Swedish  lan¬ 
guage  poets  only).  Here  is  an  anthology  that 
should  find  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  or  Western  European  private  or  public 
library,  for  it  offers  a  unique  perspective  of 
modern  literature. 

I^wrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  libraries 

**  Wallace  Fowlie,  ed.  Mid-Century  French 
Poets.  New  York.  Twayne.  1955.  273 
pages.  $4.50. 

This  is  an  excellent  volume  for  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  read  and  evaluate  varied  exam¬ 
ples  of  modern  French  jxietry.  The  bilingual 
edition  was  prepared  by  Wallace  Fowlie,  a 
critic  and  translator  familiar  to  Pmglish  read¬ 
ers  for  his  work  on  French  Symbolism;  and 
indeed  one  of  the  major  attractions  of  this 
edition  is  Fowlie’s  introductory  essay,  “The 
Legacy  of  Symbolism,”  a  succinct  and  in¬ 
formative  preface  to  the  modern  {xiets.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reader  may  justifiably  find  fault  with 
the  selection  of  representative  poets  since 
major  omissions  seem  to  have  been  made 
(Apollinaire,  for  example,  and  Aragon,  either 
of  whom  is  finally  more  important  than  Max 
Jacob,  who  is  represented),  TThe  companion 
volume  to  this,  Mid-Century  American  Poets, 
is  much  more  representative  by  its  inclusive¬ 
ness,  and  Fowlie  would  have  benefited  by  its 
example.  But  this  inadequacy  is  perhaps  in¬ 
evitable  in  anything  which  attempts  to  be  a 
“representative  anthology,”  and  in  spite  of  it 
the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  one’s  library 
of  modern  poetry. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Of^lahoma 
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*  Kenneth  Kexroth,  tr.  One  Hundred  Poems 
from  the  Japanese^  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1955.  xxii  -f-  144  pages.  $3.50. 
The  author  of  these  translations  is  himself  a 
fXKt  of  considerable  reputation  and  his  plea 
that  the  work  should  ^  identified  with  the 
translator  is,  therefore,  not  without  justifica¬ 
tion,  since — for  the  artist — the  labor  of  trans¬ 
lation  is  (as  he  claims)  a  creative  process. 
Japanese  [xxrtry,  he  says,  intensifies  and  exalts 
experience,  concentrating  practically  exclu¬ 
sively  on  this  function.  The  poems  he  trans¬ 
lates  effectively  support  this  dictum.  Lacking 
the  historical  and  literary  allusions  which 
sometimes  render  Chinese  verse  difficult,  these 
hundred  poems  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
all  to  whom  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  lyric 
is  a  vital  and  moving  experience.  To  add  to 
the  reader’s  understanding,  the  translator  has 
added  a  list  of  biographies  of  the  writers  and 
a  short  but  excellent  bibliography  of  trans¬ 
lations  of  Japanese  |xjetry  into  English.  This 
little  volume  could  serve  as  an  excellent  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject  for  the  general  reader. 

Arnold  //.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

**  Deems  Taylor,  comp.  &  tr.  The  ()ne~Tracl( 
Mind.  Love  Poems  of  XVllth  and  XV tilth 
Century  France.  New  York.  Library  Pub¬ 
lishers.  1953.  xii  -j-  105  pages,  ill.  $2.95. 
Because  Deems  Taylor  was  enchanted  with 
Anthologie  libertine,  which  he  picked  up  in 
a  Paris  bookshop  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
he  made  clever  and  quotable  translations  of 
some  of  them  for  the  present  volume.  The 
satirical  twist  is  deftly  manipulated,  and 
Deems  Taylor  shows  that  his  sense  of  rhythm 
and  harmony  is  not  limited  to  music.  It  seems 
that  his  credo  is  that  art  is  to  l)e  enjoyed  and 
lived  with,  rather  than  to  l)c  cultivated  as  an 
intellectual  exercise  in  aesthetics.  These 
naughty  and  whimsical  gems  arc  dedicated 
“In  happy  memory  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
who  was  amused.”  And,  who  would  not  l)c 
amused.?  Although  they  occasionally  skate  on 
thin  ice,  the  translator’s  gcxjd  taste  and  deli¬ 
cate  touch  docs  not  permit  the  amusing  to 
slip  into  the  vulgar. 

Just  to  prove  that  he  docs  not  have  to  Ikjw 
to  the  original  poet  in  the  mastery  of  his  art, 
the  French  versions,  with  the  archaic  s{)clling 
retained,  are  printed  on  the  facing  pages. 

H.  G.  D. 

**  F.hrfurcht  vor  dem  l^ben  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Bern.  1  laupt.  1954.  268  pages. 
21.80  Sw.  fr. 

Friends  and  scholars  from  many  countries 


have  joined  in  this  homage  lor  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  our  time.  'I'hc  articles 
included  cover  a  wide  range  from  jicrsonal 
notes  and  memoirs  to  scholarly  pajxrrs  on  one 
of  the  many  fields  with  which  the  work  and 
thought  of  this  modern  uonio  universale  is 
concerned:  philosophy,  theology,  medicine, 
musicology. 

Among  the  contributors  arc  sucb  scholars  as 
Koehler,  Bultmann,  Buri,  1  lidding,  Hcll- 
pach,  Bul)cr,  Beutlcr,  Marchal,  and  |>olitical 
figures  such  as  1  Icuss,  the  president  of  West¬ 
ern  (iermany.  F'our  of  the  articles  come  from 
America,  written  by  Bishop  Oxnam,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bixler,  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  Einstein. 

'I'hc  Ixxik  contains  an  excellent  recent  pic¬ 
ture  of  Schweitzer  and  the  reproduction  of  one 
of  his  handwritten  letters.  'I'hc  prcKceils  from 
the  sale  of  the  liook  will  go  to  Dr.  Schweitzer’s 
hospital  in  Lambarcnc. 

Felix  M .  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Olga  Frbbc-Kaptcyn,  cd.  Eranos-fahrbuch 
1954.  Zurich.  Rhein.  1955.  455  pages  -j" 
10  plates.  31.20  Sw.  fr. 

The  Eranos  group,  meeting  every  year  in 
Switzerland,  discusses  with  scholarly  care  sub¬ 
jects  which  arc  just  licyond  the  Iniundarics  of 
common  sense.  The  contributors  arc  objec¬ 
tive;  yet  they  may  be  said  to  toy,  fondly  and 
learnedly,  with  the  idea  of  esoteric  knowl¬ 
edge  or  gnosis:  “After  all,  there  may  lie  some¬ 
thing  to  it.”  In  1954,  the  general  theme  was 
Wandlung,  which  evokes  a  wide  range  of 
ideas:  change,  transformation,  transmutation, 
transsubstantiation,  metamor|)hosis,  metem¬ 
psychosis,  rebirth.  I'or  instance,  the  longest 
essay — a  bfxik  in  itself — is  I  lenri  Corbin’s: 
“Epiphanic  divine  ct  naissance  spiritucllc 
dans  la  gnosc  isma^licnnc”  (with  its  origins 
in  Manicheism,  (Jnosticism,  and  some  of  the 
Afxxrypha).  Perhaps  the  most  curious  article 
is  by  Mircca  Eliadc:  “Mystcrc  et  r^g^n^ration 
spiritucllc”:  the  cosmogony  and  mythology 
of  the  Australian  aborigines.  Primitive  as 
they  arc,  they  ask  themselves  fundamental 
questions  which  many  civilized  men  ignore. 
The  quest,  apparently,  is  universal;  but  the 
myth  is  a  symlxjlic  restatement,  never  an 
answer.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Kop|)cl  S.  Pinson,  cd.  Yivo  .innual  of 
fewish  Social  Science.  IX:  Studies  in 
American  fewish  History  and  Culture. 
New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institiitc- 
Yivo.  1954.  398  pages.  $4, 

As  a  part  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration  of 
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the  American  Jewish  community,  this  volume 
was  planned  so  as  to  contain  not  only  essays 
dealing  with  the  earlier  peritxJ  of  Jewish  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  United  States,  but  also  material 
on  the  problems  and  achievements  of  those 
who,  since  184H,  came  to  this  country  from 
the  once  mighty,  now  tragically  decimated, 
centers  of  Jewish  life  and  culture  in  eastern 
Iiuro{)c. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  Adam  von  Sankt-Viktor,  Sdmtliche  Se- 
(furmen.  Franz  Wellner,  tr.  &  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Kbsel.  2nd  ed.,  1955,  ?90  pages,  ill. 
19.80  dm, 

I-atin  of  twelfth  century  Adam  von  Sankt 
Viktor  and,  on  the  opfxjsite  page,  (ierman 
translation.  The  (icrtnan  rendition  retains 
thought,  images,  meter,  and  rhyme  of  the 
original  comfKisition  but  adds  a  modern  at¬ 
mosphere.  These  sequentiae,  which  in  con¬ 
tent  resemble  hymns  but  in  origin  resfxmsorial 
|>salmody,  display  joyous  certainty  of  salvation 
for  the  Ijeliever  and  glorification  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Church.  Historical  introductions, 
informative  explanations  before  each  se- 
quentia,  appendices  (upon  style,  textual  criti¬ 
cism,  and  melody),  a  list  of  Bible  references, 
bibliogrophy,  and  an  index  of  first  lines  attest 
the  scholarly  exactness  of  the  book.  Kjiecially 
fine  arc  the  editor’s  detailed  style  analyses  and 
his  thorough  treatment  as  to  choice  and  form 
of  textual  matter. 

R.  Tyson  Wyc^off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

*  luis  A  etas  de  Independencia  de  America. 
Javier  Malagon,  ed.  Washington.  Union 
Panamcricana.  1955,  xx  -f-  144  pages,  ill. 
$5. 

Another  great  service  to  the  teaching  of  inter- 
American  solidarity  has  been  performed  by  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  presents  here¬ 
with  for  the  Spanish-speaking  world  copies  of 
the  texts  of  the  documents  in  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  states  set  forth  their  indcjicndcncc  from 
their  mother  country.  I'hc  originals  of  these 
declarations  of  indcficndcncc  arc  known  only 
to  visitors  to  the  national  archives  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  republics.  Now,  however,  these  documents 


have  l)ecn  photographed  and  reproduced  in 
facsimile.  The  seals,  stamps,  antiquated  hand¬ 
writing  and  printing  styles,  rubrics  and  signa¬ 
tures,  and  the  patina  of  the  originals  arc  vis¬ 
ible  in  these  facsimiles.  This  contributes  to  the 
interest  in  these  declarations,  apart  from  their 
subject  matter  and  the  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  they  produced  in  the  lives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Many  of  these 
facsimiles  arc  also  accompanied  by  copies  of 
their  texts  set  up  in  contemporary  type.  This 
convenience  will  be  appreciated  by  all  users  of 
this  volume,  even  by  s|)ccialists  in  paleography 
and  printing. 

In  an  introductory  statement,  Javier  Mala- 
gdn  traces  the  peregrinations  of  each  docu¬ 
ment  from  its  origin  to  its  present-day  place 
of  preservation,  giving  details  on  its  size  and 
the  present  condition  of  the  original.  Charles 
C.  Griihn,  in  an  introductory  essay,  stresses 
the  im|>ortancc  of  these  documents  as  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  common  cause  in  which  the 
American  states  were  engaged  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  and  liberty,  A  splendid  idea,  com¬ 
pactly  and  neatly  executed  in  a  book  of  con¬ 
venient  size,  this  volume  was  made  possible 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  archivists  of  the 
Americas. 

Gaston  Litton 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Marcel  R.  Breyne,  I^hrbuch  des  Afri- 
l(aans.  Miinchen.  Pohl.  1954.  xv  239 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

This  textbook  is  another  reminder  of  the  rise 
of  Afrikaans  as  a  medium  of  cultural  values. 
Its  literature  is  small  so  far,  but  not  insig¬ 
nificant,  and  Afrikaans  deserves  therefore,  as 
does  its  forebear,  the  Dutch  language,  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  This 
the  book  shows  again  through  its  fine  choice 
of  reading  material,  which  includes  much 
jxietry  and  literary  prose.  The  treatment  of 
phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax  is  thor¬ 
ough,  only  a  few  concessions  having  liccn  made 
to  the  average. student.  Perhaps  intentionally 
the  author  disregards  modern  methods  of 
teaching  foreign  languages,  aiming  his  work 
at  the  more  or  less  experienced  linguist. 

Dirl{  liaay 
Grinnell  College 
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French 

Afrique,  XXXI  :260. — prohleme  de  Vedmatton 
mudernc,  Albert  Uucas;  Im  poesie  (poem),  Georjtes 
Tardy. 

AUemagne.  Vni:40,  41. — Difficult^,  malentcndut, 
possihtUtes  entre  la  Frame  et  I’ AUemagne ,  Alfred  Gros- 
s>ei'- — La  recherihe  et  I'enteignement  allemandt  tur  let 
periodes  wetmanenne  et  hitlerienne,  Harrs  Hcrzfeld. 

Ut  Annalet  Conjeremia.  LXII:61.  62.  LXIIl:6i, 
64,  65. — Uhtstotre  est  elle  une  tcience  exacte?  Ficrre 
Gaxotte;  Soeren  Kirr/fegaard,  Robert  Kemp;  Critiques 
et  romamiert,  Marcel  l  iebaut. — l^  anquanti^me  an- 
mvertaire  de  I'Univeriite  det  Annalet,  Francis  Ain- 
briere;  l^  souvenir  d'Yvonne  Sarcey,  Gerard  Bauer; 
Ler  guerres  et  let  amours,  Rene  I^lou. — l^  mots  du 
roman,  Marcel  'I'hicbaut. — Du  cote  de  la  critique,  Rene 
I-alou;  Polemistet  d'hter  et  d'auiourd'hui,  Ia)Uis  Ga- 
briel-Robinet. — Voyageurs  et  romamiert,  Marcel  Thie- 
baut;  Im  femme  de  I’ecrivain,  Simone  Andre-Mauruis. 

le  hayou.  XX:65. — Anniversary  numlier.  L'histoire 
d'line  revue  fran^aise  au  Texas:  "le  hayou,"  Anilre 
Bourgeois;  Aspects  de  Verlaine,  Andre  I.et)ois;  Andre 
Bellivter  et  la  poesie,  Guy  laivaud. 

Bizarre.  No.  3. — Im  mutique  tur  la  colline,  Saki. 

Bulletin  de  TAcademie  Royale  de  iMngue  et  de  Ut- 
terature  Franfaises.  XXXin;3. — Camille  l^monmer  et 
Flmile  Zola,  Gustave  Vanwclkcnhuyzen;  discourses  of 
Fernand  Dcsonay  and  lean  (aKteau  on  the  latter's  re¬ 
ception  into  the  Academy. 

U  Bulletin  det  Uttret.  XVn;173,  174,  XV1I1;175.— 
Reflexions  d'un  tntique,  ll,  V.-H.  Debuhiur;  Alliert 
lairanquin  on  Poesie  et  profondeur  by  Jean-l’ierre 
Richard. — V.-Il.  Hebidour  on  L'opium  det  intellec- 
tuels  by  R.-iymond  Aron. — De  Mozart  a  Honegger  ou 
Im  dehat  de  la  mutique  et  de  la  poesie,  AllKrt  lairan- 
quin;  V.-H.  Debidour  on  De  la  souverainete  by  Ber¬ 
trand  de  Jouvenel,  Vemte  sauvee  by  Simone  Weil,  and 
Ims  Balesta  by  Henri  Bosco. 

Cahiert  det  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  40. — Ryner- 
laru. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XL11;332,333. — Po^met  baroques 
itahens,  Jean  Rousset;  La  poesie  baroque  en  Italie,  Gir>- 
vanni  Getto;  fean  de  la  Ceppede,  pohe  de  la  passion, 
Pierre  Clarac;  Jean  Cassou  on  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset. — 
lacques  Masui,  Marcel  Brion,  Herliert  Steiner  on  "l.e 
realisme  magique  de  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal";  Une 
histoire  du  vert  franiait,  Georges  Mounin. 

Ims  Cahiert  Naturahslet.  1:3. — Discourt  de  M.  Roger 
Ihor,  Prix  Gomourt  l'/55;  symposium  on  "Situation 
actuelle  du  naturalismc.” 

Chronique  Sociale  de  Frame.  LXI11:7,  ft,  1,X1V:1. — 
Pretence  et  contcieme  frani  asset  en  Afrique  du  Nord, 
loscph  Folliet;  A  propot  de  Fernand  iMger,  Ablie  )ean- 
Marie  Brun. — I  ms  Heitions  et  la  question  tcolaire, 
Georges  Hahn. — On  alcoholism. 

Critique.  IX;  103,  X:104,  l()5.—"lmhorgheiimento": 
Du  .Marquis  de  Sade  a  Gottlieb  Biedermeier.  Mario 
Praz,  lean-Jacques  Mayoux;  Hugh  McDiarmid,  vision-  _ 


naire  du  langage,  Michel  Habart;  Un  effort  de  compre¬ 
hension  de  l'histoire:  Raymond  Aron  ( ll),  Glaude  Del- 
mas. — L'imprettionitme,  Georges  Bataille;  Im  prob- 
lematique  pirandellienne  et  le  sent  du  vital,  Falgard 
Forti;  Un  illustre  inconnu:  T,  E.  iMureme,  Denis 
Marion.— Georges  Bataille  on  Tristes  tropiquet  by 
Claude  Ixvi-Strauss;  Fdouard  Glissant  on  Alc)o  Car- 
(lentier;  MHamorphote  du  theatre  de  Schiller,  jean  Du- 
vignaud. 

Documents.  X:ll-12,  Xl:l. — Thcinlor  Heuss,  Alfred 
Grosser,  Ulrich  D<»rtenbach,  Christian  Pineau,  Arnold 
Bergstrasser,  and  |ohannes  Sender  on  the  Bad-  Ncuc- 
nahr  Conference. — Ims  mtellectuels  allemandt,  Golo 
Mann. 

FUnts  de  Paris.  I‘f55:  decembre,  1956;  janvier, 
fcvrier. — Epitre  a  Franf  ois  Mauriac,  "Pere  du  Maroc,” 
tur  la  coexistence  framo-arabe,  Rene  johannet.-  -Or/ega 
y  Gasset,  Gregorio  Maranon;  Irrealitme,  manieritme, 
turrealitme,  Pierre  du  ('olumbier. — Im  mouvement 
Pou/ade  au  fil  de  l'histoire  contemporaine,  Pierre 
Dominique;  Une  figure  franiaite:  Willy  inconnu,  Paul- 
Courant. 

Esprit.  XXIV;  1,  2,  3. — Certitudes  et  imertiludet 
d'une  rh'olution,  Paul  Ricocur. —  fean-Marie  Doiiic- 
nach  on  Personalism;  Tempt  proutlien  et  temps  popu- 
laire,  Micheline  Sauvage;  Hulicrt  )uin  on  Michel  la'i- 
ris. — F.loge  du  positivttme,  )ean  Lacroix;  Coiiire  I'oiibli, 
Michel  Franfois. 

L' Esprit  det  iMttres.  1955:5,  6. — Thomas  Mann 
( lfi75~l'^55),  laiuis  laribrich;  L'homme  moderne  et  le 
tempt,  Firnst  {linger;  Vert  une  nouvelle  litterature  alle- 
mandr,  Rene  Wintzen;  Im  theatre  allemand  est  il  moii- 
rant'i’  [akob  laiubach. — Pierre  fean  fouve,  lean  Roiisse- 
lot;  Ortega  y  Gasset  et  le  prohleme  de  l'histoire,  l.eo- 
{xddo  Zea;  Im  sincerite  de  Luc  Dietrich,  {acques  Ma- 
daule. 

F.tudes.  I.XXXIX;!,  2.  i.—foiivet,  maitre  d'exerctcet, 

L.  Barton;  Im  theatre  epiqtie  de  Bertolt  Brecht,  R.  Bose. 
— Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pm,  |ean  <)ninius;  Une  nou¬ 
velle  vague  de  romans  nord-africaint,  Andre  Retif. — 
Chrittianisme  et  touffrance.  En  souvenir  de  S.  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  |.  M.  I.C  Blond. 

Ims  Etudes  Clattiquet.  XXI1I:4,  XXIV:  1. — Im  choeiir 
dans  /'  "Eleitre"  de  Sophocle,  Ignacio  Firrandonea,  S.|. 
— Auteurs  ancient  de  "poesie"  et  tentibilite  contempo¬ 
raine,  Marcel  l)claunois. 

Etudes  Grrmaniquet.  XI:  I .  En  marge  du  roman- 
ttstiir  siirdoit:  E.  <t.  Geijer,  sa  comeption  de  la  poctie 
et  du  tymi’ole,  M.  .Mara* In  ;  Herman  Bang  et  Guy  de 

M. iiip  issant,  Maurue  (iiavicr;  Wolfgang  Borchert  et 
I'angoisse  du  temps  present,  .Michel  Pinault. 

Ims  Etudes  Philotophiquet.  X:4. — Dcvote<l  to  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin. 

Etudes  Sovietiquet.  N<is.  93,  94,  95. — Ims  herot 
d' Alexandre  Dumas  et  le  leiteur  toviHiqiie,  L.  («ucdy- 
mine. —  .^per^u  tur  le  theatre  tovii'tique,  N.  Pogodme. 
— Im  litterature  d'une  grande  ipoque,  T.  Trifonova. 

Europe.  XXXIII  I 19-120,  XXXIV:I2I-122.  T)n 
Henri  Barbusse  anti  Walt  Whitman. — On  fiervantes. 
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Federation.  XII;  1 31,  XIII:  1 32-1  33. — “Ojmmunw 
de  France  et  d’Kurope." — “Sauver  I’Union  franfaite.” 

Frante-Ane.  X;113,  114-115,  116. — Un  nouveau 
“Marto  Folo"  en  fran^att,  Henri  Bcrnard-Maitrc;  Cen- 
tenaire  de  Satnt-Simon,  Andri  I.,el>oit. — Special  num¬ 
ber:  “Fr^»ence  du  CamlxidKc." — Folk  tale*  by  I..?-Van- 
Fhat,  Mariette  I)avid-I>cnthall,  Fierre  Michel,  Fukujiro 
Wakaktiuki,  Wiiurtih,  Andr^  Migot;  Im  ronde  det 
fahlei,  Raja  Rao. 

Frame  Europe.  IX:39,  40. — Le  hluff  tovtetique  con¬ 
tinue  .  .  L.  I^urat. — l.^!  holes  luperieurei  populatret 
en  Suede,  Helmut  Rudixer. 

Frame  (irece.  No.  14. — /..e  manuunt  dam  la  vie 
hyzantme,  A.  I>ain;  I'reteme  du  sentiment  religieux  et 
plus  spenalement  du  sentiment  chretien  dans  la  pohie 
grecque  moderne,  (Meon  Fara*cho»;/j//era/wre  et  reli¬ 
gion  dans  la  (irhe  moderne,  Andr^  Miramliel;  l^e  thea¬ 
tre  national  d'Athhet  au  //*  Festival  d'Art  Dramatique 
de  Fans,  jacque*  l.emarchand. 

L'llellenttme  Contemporatne.  IX:6. — Andri  Mut- 
toridi:  IjT  savant  et  I'homme  politique,  M.-A.  Chaix; 
Aper^u  du  mouvement  litteraire  de  Fannie  1955, 
Fh^don  Bouboululis. 

llommet  et  Mondes.  XMI4,  115,  116. — Marcel 
Proust  et  la  mimoire,  Frince**c  BiIkico;  Honegger, 
Kmile  Vuillcrmo/.. — Daniel-Ropt  di/eune  avec  moi, 
Christine  Gamier;  Conferences  au  Rrisil,  Bernard 
Simiot;  Avec  Suares  et  avec  Proust,  Ren^  I.alou. — 
Affaire  Aldington  contre  iMwreme  d'Arahie,  Gustave 
(>>lien;  Kemontre  avec  Carlo  Coctioli,  Jacques  de 
Kuaumont;  Rosco,  Vialar,  Simone,  Rene  I..alou. 

t'ai  lu.  No.  12. — Ciarton  Bcrnoville  on  Bernard  Gras- 
set;  Juliin  Marlas  on  GrteKa  y  (iasset;  Poitet  .  .  .  au 
hatard  du  temps,  Jran  Hu({uet. 

La  feune  Poisie.  VI:23-24. — Unpublished  poems  by 
thirty  younjt  piicts,  with  brief  identification  of  the  poet 
an<l  his  work. 

/a-  fournal  des  Poites.  XXV:9,  10.  XXVI; I,  2.—U 
poesie  au  toit  crevi,  (ierard  Fr^vot;  Claude  Vigie,  ou  le 
regard  du  monde,  (iaston  Fuel;  Vutor  Segalen,  ou  le 
drame  de  Fexotisme,  laiuis  Guillaume. — L'affaire  Mi- 
nou  Drouet,  Jean  Rousselot;  Poisie  uruguayenne'  Dora 
Itella  Russell,  Falmond  Vandcrcammcn;  Adam  Middle- 
u'ut,  poite,  patriote,  rivolutionnaire,  Julien  Kleiner; 
Fernand  Verhesen  on  Roliert  Goffin's  Mallarmi  vivant. 
— IJopold  Sidar  Senghor  parle  de  la  poisie  negro- 
iimincaine,  F.-L.  F.;  Survol  de  la  poisie  romande 
d'au/ourd’hui,  (Jilliert  Trolliet.— de  Roger  Gil- 
hert-l-ecomte,  Marcel  Lecomte;  Pierre  Seghers,  un 
poite  de  la  chaleur,  Norge. 

/a-/  lainguet  Modernes.  XI,IX;6,  L;l. — l^es  piri- 
odiques  illustris  allemands  et  I'enseignement,  Jean  Ma- 
losse. — Deux  icrivains  portugait  (t  Pant,  J.  Pa^o  d’Ar- 
cos;  l^es  lettres  amiricaines  en  France,  Paul  M.  Spurlin. 

latrousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  497,  498. — Ren^  Badly  and 
Marcel  (aittreau  on  election  and  reception  of  Francois 
Albert  Btiisson  into  French  Academy;  C.  J.  Bjurstrdm 
on  Halldor  laixness;  lattirature  lanadienne  fran^atse 
contemporaine,  Auguste  Viatte;  Jean  Camp  on  Ortega 
y  Gasset. — Andr^  Gauthier  on  Arthur  Honegger;  Lit- 
tirature  irlandaise  contemporaine,  F.sther  van  Lax>. 

Ijet  lettres  Nouvellet.  1V;34,  35,  36. — IjCttres  de 
"Fanas,"  Henry  Mdler;  Aimi  Cisaire  et  la  dicouverte 
du  monde,  Edouard  Ghssant;  Prestiges  de  Michel  Leins 
( III),  Maurice  Nadeau.- -5(w»o/og;e  du  thidtre,  Georges 


Gurvitch;  Automne  trantfiguri,  Cieorg  TrakI;  Sur  la 
poisie  de  Giuseppe  Ungaretti,  Gaetan  Picon;  Prestiges 
de  Michel  Lems  (IV),  Maurice  Nadeau. — L’irotisme 
ou  la  mise  en  question  de  Litre,  Georges  Bataille; 
Auttat  March,  poete  firoce,  Josep  Palau;  Note  sur  une 
"poisie  nationale”  chez  let  peuples  noire,  Edouard 
Ghssant;  Michaux  et  la  mescaline,  Jean  Guettc;  Pres¬ 
tiges  de  Michel  Lems  (fin),  Maurice  Nadeau. 

Let  lettres  Romanes.  X.l. — Stendhal  et  let  "Chro- 
niquet  italiennet,"  (Charles  Dcdeyan;  Sacerdoce  et  litti- 
rature  dans  I'Etpagne  du  Slide  d'Or.  l^  cat  de  l-ope 
de  Vega,  Roliert  Ricard;  Raudelaire  et  Valiry,  A.  Kies; 
Etudes  sur  Diderot,  R.  Poudliart,  J.  Quignard. 

Ijvret  de  France.  VI;  10,  VII;  1. — Philippe  Hiriat 
et  le  romantisme,  Fierre  Gascar. — Darnel  Ropt,  Andr^ 
Brissaud;  Paul  Claudel  and  Francois  Mauriac  on  L'hit- 
toire  tainte  by  Daniel-Rops. 

Marsyat.  XXXV:324.  XXXVI :325.—/aJ  risurrection 
de  Don  Quuhotte,  1>juis  Bayle;  Im  religion  de  Victor 
Hugo,  Henri  Villcmot. — Vue  sur  I'itat  du  proven^al, 
Jean-Caicndal  Vianis;  Mistral  tans  fin,  Sully-Andri- 
Peyre. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1109,  1110,  1111. — “Le 
souvenir  d’Adrienne  Monnier.” — David  Warlt  Griffith, 
Rene  Jeanne  4c  Charles  Ford;  Montesquieu  paritien, 
Andr6  Masson. — Port-Royal  et  la  Sainte  Epine,  Jean 
Fommicr;  L’Asie  d  Page  de  la  poisie,  Raymond 
Schwab. 

Monde  Nouveau.  X:95.  XI:96,  97. — Nihilitme  et 
sinistrisme,  Jules  Monnerot;  Sur  deux  conventions  de 
Fart  du  roman,  Jean  Blanzat;  Paul  IJautaud  ou  le  mau- 
vait  exemple,  Olivier  de  Magny;  Ims  "moments"  de 
Marcel  Proust,  Michcl  liutor. --Hegel,  I'homme  et  Fhit- 
toire  (1),  Georges  Bataille;  fjuand  T.  S.  Eliot  parle 
Perse,  Pierre  1-eyris. — Georges  Bataille  cont.;  IJhirer  la 
littiralure,  man  pour  quoi?  Michel  Mourre;  Samuel 
Recfiett  ou  fob  ahandonni,  Olivier  de  Magny;  Jean 
Pfeiffer  on  Jcan-Pierre  Richard. 

Im  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoiie.  111:37, 
IV;38,  39. — Conversation  et  tout-conversation,  Natha¬ 
lie  Sarraute;  Jouhert  et  Mallarmi  (ll),  Maurice  Blan- 
chot. — I»ui*  de  Broglie  on  Allicrt  Einstein;  Nathalie 
Sarraute  conch;  Combat  avec  Fange,  Maurice  Blanchot; 
Rate  et  sommet  de  la  poisie  de  Char,  Gabriel  Bounoure; 
Jacques  Mercanton  on  Thomas  Mann. — Im  Prince  de 
Ltgne,  icrivain  libre,  Franz  Hclicns;  Louis  de  Broglie 
conch;  Im  douleur  du  dialogue,  Maurice  Blanchot. 

L’Orientatlon  Littiraire.  V:22,  23. — "Revue  des 
Ecrivains  de  Langue  Franfaise." 

La  Pentie  Catholique.  Nos.  40,  41. — Sigmund  Freud 
et  Andri  Gide,  A.  Stocker. — l-et  piret  et  le  mouvement 
d'Oxford,  Deny*  Corce. 

Le  Point.  No.  51. — “Le  Ballet  contre  I'Opera.” 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  34. — Let  hires  de  poisie, 
Jean  Hulin;  Det  Hites  ct  la  matte,  Roger  Joseph. 

Pritence.  VI  :L — Situation  de  Filite,  Raymond 
Aliellio;  Andromaque  ( L'incontcient  dans  Foeuvre  et  la 
vie  de  Racine),  Charles  Mauron;  Valiry  intime,  Kikou 
Yamata. 

Preuvet.  No*.  59,  60,  61. — A  ventures  et  mitaven- 
tures  de  la  dialectiqiie,  Raymond  Aron;  Utrillo,  ou 
Fanarchute  a  Fitat  pur.  Max  Berger;  Romans  1955, 
Roliert  Kanters. — Le  vieillittement  de  la  mutique  mo¬ 
derne,  Th.  W,  Adorno;  Sorana  Gurian  et  la  passion  de 
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I'ecrivain,  Manes  Spcrlicr;  comedies  d'Oscar  Wilde, 
Edouard  Rixliti;  Michel  l^eiris,  Claude  Mauriar. — Criie 
de  conscience  franfaise,  Thierry  Maulnier;  Samuel 
Reckftt,  Claude  Mauriac. 

Psyche.  X;I03,  lO^, — Romans  sadomasochistes 
(cont.),  Jacques  de  Ricaumont. — Solitude  exislentielle 
et  presence  intenlionnelle,  Pierre  Blanchard;  De  Ricau- 
niont  (cont.). 

Quo  Vadis.  IX:89-90-  ‘)|. — Qujnd  Rarrh  etait  ex- 
istentialiste,  Charles  Chasse;  Un  ami  inconnu  de  Huys- 
mans:  Georges  Ijindry,  CJuy  Chastel;  Grand 

Meaulnes,"  fils  du  "Grand  Krause,"  Andre  Lelxiis; 
Pour  le  centenaire  de  la  mort  de  Kierlf^enaard ,  Bernard 
(lUillemain. 

Relations.  Nos.  182,  183. — "lui  Mouette”  au  theatre 
du  Nouveau  Monde,  (»eorj{es-Menri  d'Auteuil,  S.J. — 
Soumission  d  I'lndex,  anon. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Nos.  70.  71. — Romain 
Rolland  et  la  recherche  de  lui-meme  (1),  Marcel  Pier- 
ruKues;  Maurice  Utrillo,  Jean  Alazard;  Propos  sur  le 
theatre,  Roger  Belluc. — M areas  I'Athemen  ou  le  retour 
et  I'humanisme  (I),  Jean  Luccioni;  lean  Racine,  ne  et 
Uxis,  Andrd  Ixlxiis;  Pierrugues  cont.;  Roger  Belluc  on 
the  theater. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfaise.  XV:  1,  2,  3. — lot  folie 
de  Van  Gogh,  llenri  Pcrruchot;  Im  Rihle  devant  I’his- 
toire,  Daniel-Rops. — Trots  couples  litteraires,  Michel 
Perrin. — Pour  ou  contre  Tart  d'aii/ourd'hui?  Jean  Rous- 
selot;  theatre  egyptien,  Andre  Frank. 

lot  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  IJvret.  XLVIIMO. — 
Romain  Rolland,  Jean-Bertrand  Barrire. 

Im  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1955:24,  1956:1,  2,  3, 
4,  5. — Lm  culture  est  elle  en  peril?  Roger  I.utigneaux. — 
Im  heau-frhe  de  couleur  de  Timperatrice  Josephine, 
Andr^  Gavoty;  !m  vie  poetu/ue  (1),  Yves-Gcrard  le 
Dantec;  Rol)ert  Bourget-Pailleron  on  Ims  oiseaux  de 
lune  by  Marcel  Aymc. — Ims  amours  d' Alfred  de  Vigny 
et  de  Louise  Colet,  M.iurice  l^vaillant,  Marc  Varenne; 
Images  de  Colette,  Maria  le  llardouin. — l^vaillant  and 
Varenne  cont.;  Robert  Bourget-Pailleron  on  Im  sfduc- 
teur  and  Ron  appetit,  monsieur! — Mozart  d  Pans,  Guy 
Mollat  du  Jourdin;  l^vaillant  and  V'arenne  cont.;  1ms 
livres  et  les  arts,  Jean  Alazard. — l.'ehlouissement  grec 
(1),  F.mile  Henriot;  1ms  omhres,  Henry  Bordeaux. 

La  Revue  des  iMttres  Modernes.  11:18,  111:19,  20. — 
G.-A.  Astre  on  Dos  Passos;  Pierre  Drecchioni  on  Apolli¬ 
naire;  Im  th^me  de  Faust.  II:  Im  pr^omantisme, 
Charles  Dedcyan. — Drecchioni  cont.;  Dedeyan  cont.; 
Joyce  et  Mallarme,  David  1  layman. — Dayman  cont.; 
Thames  et  structures  dans  Toeuvre  de  Nietzsche,  An- 
gcle  Marietti;  Goethe  et  Valery,  F'ranfois  CJarrigiie. 

Revue  d'Estheticjue.  VIII :2. — Im  /ugement  esthetique 
et  le  tempt.  (Jaeton  Picon;  L'esthetiqiie  comme  science: 
Son  developpement  en  Amerique  (concl.),  Thomas 
Munro. 

Im  Revue  du  Caere.  XVIIM86,  XIX:  187.  188.— 
iMngue  et  poetie,  P.  Souyris;  Im  theatre  fran^ats  con- 
tempcirain,  llassan  Ixautfi  el  Manfalouti. — iMttre  de 
France,  Jean  Gueritte;  Index  hihliographtque  des  livres 
ctrahes  parus  en  Egypte  en  l'?54,  (§.  C.  Anawati. — 
Journal  d'un  archiviste,  Ahmed  Rassem;  bibliography 
cont. 

Im  Revue  Franfaise.  Nos.  74,  75,  76. — !ms  popula¬ 
tions  de  langues  turques  dans  la  Chme  d'au/ourd'hui. 


I»uis  Bazin;  Andr^  M.iurnis  on  Cecil  Rhixles;  Un 
roman  roumatn,  F'lrmin  Roz;  Im  foire  aux  romans, 
llenri  Clouard;  Avec  Julien  Green  ou  le  royaume  in- 
terieur,  Renee  Willy. — iMngue  riche  et  langue  pauvre, 
Jules  Marouzeau;  Rene  Maran,  llenri  Clouaril. — 
l.’Angleterre  de  Tahhf  Prevost,  Claire-F.liane  Flngel; 
Robert  Mallet,  cr/ateur  d'un  genre,  Henri  Clouard; 
section  on  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Im  Revue  Uhfrale.  No.  12. — Articles  on  economics, 
and  a  b<K>k  section. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  XI:  12,  XII: I,  2. — 1ms  martyrs 
et  let  fournalistes,  Alb.-F'elix  Verwilghen;  F'ranz 
Weyergans  on  William  Saroyan. — F'irst  act  of  Im  malle 
de  Pamela  by  fJeorges  Sion;  L'afjaire  Mauriac,  Jacques 
Muller. — Sion  cont.;  Comment  fouer  let  clattiquet? 
Cecile  Seresia. 

Revue  Philotophique  de  la  France  et  de  TEtranger. 
I.XXX:9-I2. — Complementarite  et  relativity,  O.  Costa 
<le  Beaureg.ird;  Le  facteur  tpirituel  de  Tinergie,  I'rancis 
Maug^. 

Im  Revue  Theatrale.  X:32. — Rythme  vital  et  rythme 
tcenique,  fJeorges  Arnoux;  Rene  Clair  ou  le  paradoxe 
thedtral,  Roger  Regent;  Im  mite  en  tebne  et  Tunity  de 
ton  ordonnance,  Andri  Boll. 

Im  Syve.  Nos.  14,  15. — Jean  Cocteau  et  le  cinyma, 
Jacques  Siclier. — iMttre  ouverte  a  messieurs  met  IrTret 
du  Mississippi,  Yvonne  Sterk. 

Simoun.  V:2I. — Marius  ScaUsi,  pohe  maudit,  I.ouis 
vSendra;  Sur  la  sincerity  de  Giono,  Henri  Bonnier. 

Synthytet.  X:1I5,  116,  117. — “Hommage  ii  C.  G. 
Jung”;  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  et  Thomme  de 
Pelfin,  (Jeorge  Magliore.  —  A  propot  d' Albert 
Schweitzer,  Diuis  Hannaert;  Gonzague  de  Reynold, 
Drion  du  ('hapois;  Spirituality  de  F.  G.  Jiinger,  Marcel 
I.ecomte. — A  propot  de  Cyrard  de  Nerval,  Jean  Pfeiffer. 

Im  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  97,  98,  99. — Tableau  du  phy- 
nomene  courtoit,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Note  sur  Tyro- 
tique  mystique  indienne,  Mircea  F.liade;  Raudelaire  et 
Tamour,  .Marcel-A.  Ruff. — Jean  Delay,  Robert  Kanters, 
Christian  Caprier,  Jean-Jacques  Kim  on  Anrlr^  (iide; 
.Selections  from  the  works  of  Carlo  Coccioli,  Am^d^e 
Ponceau,  (iaston  Puel,  Jacijues  Chardonne,  and  Andri* 
Dhotel. — Im  romancibre  positivitte:  Clotilde  de  Vaux, 
Andr^  Th^rive;  Im  roman  revendicatif  fyminin,()eiirge\ 
Piroue;  Aux  sources  de  la  vocation  litteraire  fyminine, 
Genevieve  Gennari. 

Tymriint.  111:10-1 1. — Introduction  d  la  confession  de 
Rakoumne,  Fritz  Brupbacher. 

Ims  Tempt  Modernes.  XI:II9,  120,  121,  122. —  Jean 
Cohen  and  Mohamed  Ch^rif  Sahli  on  the  Algerian 
problem;  essays  by  Jorge  I.uis  Borges;  Poytie  ou  science- 
fiction?  Georges  Mounin. — Michel  iMirit,  ou  la 
ptychanalyse  interminable  (I),  J.  B.  Pontalis. — Univer- 
sityt  amyricainet,  Tito  Gerassi;  Un  architecte  roman- 
tique:  Frank  IJoyd  Wright,  Jean  Balladur;  Pontalis 
cont. — Im  ryformitme  et  let  fytiches,  Jean-Paul  Sartre; 
Pctesie  et  chanson  populaire,  Georges  Mounin. 

IJUnique.  No.  103-104. — Cervantkt,  hbre  penteur? 
An  Cau. 

Vie  et  iMngage,  Nos.  45,  46,  47. — Grammairient  et 
amateurs  de  beau  langage:  Roileau,  .Maurice  Rat; 
Savoir  lire  .  .  ,  Rymy  de  Gourmont ,  Jr.in  Datain. — 
Etymologies  fantaisistes  et  pittoresquet,  Ren^  Monnot; 
Debat  autour  des  "folit  mots  perdut,"  Gustave  Cohen; 
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"f/iteaur  charmantt,  let  rimrt,"  Malherhe,  M^iuricc 
Kaf. —  HiMe  et  tangage.M.-M.  l)u\Kn%',  Savoir  lire  .  .  , 
Im  Varende,  Jean  Datain;  l^et  improvitateurt  ttaltent, 
te  " Unrnello,”  Ren^  Monnot. 

Im  Vie  Ifiielleituelle.  I95fi:  1,  2,  3. — "Parit- Match" 
ou  I'lnimnifiamie  illuttree,  Ktirnne  Bornr;  Carl  7.uik- 
mayer  el  le  theatre  en  Allemanne  ocudentale,  Ren^ 
Wintzfn. — Keforme  de  IWriture  ihinoiie,  Frederic 
Alexandre. — A  propoi  du  "phenomene  humain"  du 
P.  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  I).  r>ul)arlc,  O.P,;  /a»  Chine 
au/ourd'hui,  All>rrt  S<ihicr;  l^et  Ktnuquet  et  le  pro- 
hleme  det  arti  orient aux,  C'haric*  Dciloyc. 

Im  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nr>».  413,  4H,  415. —  Rrlixious 
(('aiholic)  articlct. 


German 

Aktente.  1955:6,  1956:1. — J3clmut  Uhlix,  (juniher 
HumIi,  F'.lital)ctli  Kr>ick-Sul/.er  on  Karl  Kraut;  ilrimito 
von  I><iderrr  on  Kpikl  Hifif  Neuordnung  der  Werke 
Kafhai?  liant  S.  Rcist;  |an  I)»)rniim  on  Fricrlo  I^mpe; 
Oher  home  in  der  Oithlung,  Waller  {ohannet  Schrd- 
<lrr. — Paul  Alverdet  on  Kmil  Sirautt  at  ninety;  Theo¬ 
dor  lieuti  on  Marie-Luite  Kaschnit/.;  Marianne  Kes- 
iinK,  Volker  Kloiz,  Fluabeth  Brock-Sulxer  on  m<Klern 
drama;  Armin  Mohler  on  Alhin  Zollinger. 

alpha.  11:1. — "Neue  Dichtunjj.” 

Antarei.  IV:  1. — (ieoTKet  Duhamel,  et  al.  on  mutic; 
Karl-AuKUst  (H'ltr.  on  Paul-Andr^  Ixtort;  Walter  Ro- 
tenxarten  on  Maurice  Sachs. 

Ailantii.  XXVIII:  1,  2,  3. — Mainly  on  Sardinia  and 
Brazil. — Vier  Meitterwerhe  von  Ingrei  in  ihrem  Zu- 
tammenhang.  Ham  Naef.- -Mainly  on  Scotland  and 
YuKotlavia. 

Die  Autlete.  XXIV: I,  2,  3. — “AutRewahlte  Bcitrafte 
aut  Zeitschrilten  von  intcrnationaler  Bedeuiung  aus 
aller  Welt." 

Die  Barl(e.  1956:1. — Illustrated  Ixxik  magazine  is¬ 
sued  by  Buchhandler-Vereinigung  GmbH. 

Regegnung.  Xl:l,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — CHtn  Forst  de  Bat¬ 
taglia  on  Theixlor  Ileuss. — Dat  Ultimo  der  Kulturk^ritik., 
(iiinther  Busih;  Karl-August  CJdtz  on  Fvelyn  Waugh. 
— Verahii  hiedung  det  Kxiitentialitmui'’  Gunther 
Busch;  Karl-August  tidtz  on  (Jilbert  Oshron. — (Jeorg 
llermanowski  on  Agnes  Miegel. — (Jtto  Forst  de  B.it- 
tjglia  on  Ciogol. 

Rerteltmann  DUEL  1955:3,  |956:l,  2,  3,  4.— Illus- 
traleil  magazine  in  three  parts;  Untere  llluttrierie,  Un- 
terhaltung  und  Witten,  Gliichlich  lehen. 

Bitdende  Kuntt.  1956:1. — "Zeitschrift  fiir  Malerei, 
Plastik,  (iralik,  Kunsihandwerk  und  Volkskunst,"  is¬ 
sued  from  Faist  (Germany. 

Bodentee  Zeiitt  hrift.  V:2. — Dino  I^rese  in  memo- 
nam  F^nst  Heiiiieran. 

Bonner  llefte.  IV:24,  V:I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  — "Fur  Poli- 
tik,  Wirtschaft  und  Kultur." 

Die  Bill  hhetpree hung.  1955:10,  12,  1956:1,  2. — 
Hilde  Weise  in  memoriam  Franz  (’arl  Weiskopf. — 
llilde  Weise  on  l.udwig  Renn  — Hans- Werner  Baum 
on  Halldor  Kilian  Faxness.— Hans- Werner  Baum  on 
Heinruh  Heine. 


Bill  h  in  der  Zeit.  1:2. — Luise  Rinser  on  Willa  Gather; 
Karl-August  fiotz  on  William  Faulkner,  Fine  l.rgeMde; 
K.-A.  G.  on  Jan  Hobraezynski;  Walter  Nigg  on  Mario 
Pomilio;  Oswalt  von  Nostitz  on  Peguy. 

Biirherei  und  Bildung.  VII;I2,  VIIF:I,  2. —  Wat  heittt 
"Moderner  Roman”?  Jiirgen  Fyssen. — Nicht  ahreit- 
tende  kilke-lnterpretation,  I.udwin  Fangenfeld. — Ar¬ 
ticles  on  librarianship,  txxik  reviews. 

Biichertc hiff.  V:12,  VI:1,  2. — H.  B.  in  memoriam 
Peter  Ddrfler. — Helmut  Brxle  on  Fmil  Strauss  at  ninety; 
H.  B.  on  Karl  Friedrich  Bor«  at  seventy. — Heinrich 
Heme  nach  hundert  lahren,  anon. 

colloquium.  IX;  12,  X;l,  2,  3. — "Zeitschrift  der 
Freien  Studenten  Berlins." 

Deuttche  BiHiographie.  Dat  Dent tc he  But  h.  1955:4, 
5. — "Auswahl  wichtiger  Neucrscheinungen." 

Deuttche  IJteraturxeitiing.  .LXXVI:10,  II,  12, 
FXXVII:!. — "Fur  Kritik  der  intcrnationalen  Wissen- 
schaft." 

Deuttche  Kundtehau.  I.XXXII:!,  2,  3. — Die  Unner- 
titdt  Alatka,  Robert  Rie;  Buchliritih  im  Btirgerhrieg, 
Harry  Pross;  Hans  Kiihner  on  Mozart;  Altertfunk- 
tionen  und  Kuntt,  Thomas  Regau;  CJert  Kalow  on 
Simone  Weil. — Hemet  Tettameni,  Moritz  I^dcrer; 
Hermann  Uhde-Bernays  on  the  Crrxre-Vossler  corre¬ 
spondence;  Henry  Shelness  on  Emily  DickinMin. — 
Der  Thriller  alt  Zeitertcheinung,  Edgar  Sfern-Rubarth; 
T.  E.  latwrence—ljegende  und  Wirt(licht(eit,  Fritz 
Kraus. 

Dokumente.  XII:!. — Excerpts  from  Cesare  Pavese’s 
diary. 

Evangelitcher  IJteraturheohoihter.  1955;November, 
1956:Marz. — Helmut  Gollwitzeron  Karl  Barth. — B(x>k 
reviews. 

Forum.  11:24,  111:25,  26,  27. — Schrifitteller  und 
Tagetprette,  Alexander  I^rnet-Holenia;  Dat  heiitige 
Theater  und  tein  Puhlihum,  Siegfried  Melchinger. — 
Wien  IH'tS:  Die  Wendung  zur  neuen  EpH,  Willy 
Haas;  Hans  Ulrich  Staeps  on  Paul  Hindemith  at  sixty. 
— Zeitgenotte  Heinrich  Heme,  F.  T.;  Hcllmut  Kot- 
K'henreuther  on  the  F^st  Berlin  Writers'  Congress. 
-—Herbert  Fisenreich  on  Gerd  Gaiser  an<l  Kelvin  Lin- 
deinann. 

Die  Cegenwart.  XI: I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — Uher  IJhrnrum, 
a.g.  -Girlande  fiir  Mozart,  b.r.,  et  al.;  Aktion  Kilke 
durchgefuhn,  Dolf  Sternberger;  a.g.  on  Wettermannt 
Monatthefte. — Hemriih  Heme,  Bernhard  Guttmann; 
r.h.  in  memoriam  Henry  Uiuis  Mencken. — M.v.B.  on 
(Jerhart  Hauptmann's  Magniit  Garhe. — fiihilden  hahen 
kerne  Folgen,  M.v.B. — Goethet  Summa,  B.  R. 

gehort-geleten.  1956:1,  2. — "Die  Manuskripte  der 
interessantesten  Sendungen."  Sigmund  Kennedy  on 
Jonathan  Swift. — Fetlor  Stepun  on  Dostoevsky. 

Geitt  und  Tat.  X:12,  XI:  1,  2. — Soiv/etunion:  Wirk- 
lichkeit  und  IJteratiir,  .Arthur  Seehof;  same  in  memo¬ 
riam  Kurt  Tucholsky. — Der  Exittentialitt  in  der  Ge- 
meintchaft,  Walter  Jacobi. — Heinnch  Heine  und 
Deuttchland,  Arthur  Seehof. 

Hittoritche  Zeittchrifi.  CI.XXX:3. — Die  Hitloriogra- 
phie  det  Mittelaltert  alt  Quelle  fur  die  Ideengetchichte 
det  Kdnigtumt,  Helmut  Beumann;  Em  Predigientwurf 
l-eopold  von  Ranket,  Franz  Pahimann;  Prolog  zum 
ersten  Weltkneg,  F>win  Hdizle. 
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Hochland.  XLVIII;3. — Joseph  Bernhart  in  memo- 
riam  Perer  I)<)rflcr;  Hans  BlumenbcrR  on  Krncst  Hem¬ 
ingway;  Bernanof  ait  Dichter  der  Ktrche,  Hans  Egon 
tiolthuscn. 

Homo.  VI:3. — ‘‘Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
vergleichende  Biologie  der  Menschen." 

Humantsmut  und  Tetknil^.  111:2. — "Fathliche 
Grundlegung  technisch-tchopjenschen  Bauent  und  dte 
umfassende  Autweitung  innermensf hitcher  Bildung," 
Gustav  Eichelberg;  Zur  Bedeutung  det  Kundfunhi  in 
der  Kulturgeitaltung  der  Gegenwari ,  Herbert  Stacho- 
wiak. 

Institut  fur  Auslandshettehungen  Mittedungen, 
V;0-12,  VI:l-2. — Issue  f)n  Chde.  Of  particular  topical 
interest  to  B.A.  readers;  Schone  Ijteratur  am  Sullen 
Ozean,  Alone. — New  Zealand  issue.  Of  particular  top¬ 
ical  interest:  Vom  Werden  eigenen  Schrifttumt,  John 
Reid. 

la.  1:8,  0,  10,  1 1. — Der  Konig  in  der  Ijteratur,  Mary 
Hottinger;  Parsifal,  der  Gralsk<>nig,  Walter  Muhle- 
mann. — On  Die  Masse.~On  Dte  Fremde. — On  Mensch 
und  Techni\. 

iMngenscheidtt  Sprach-lllustrterie.  1955:12. — Lin¬ 
guistics  with  a  light  touch. 

linhf.  V;39,  40,  41. — “Monatsschrift  fiir  demo- 
kratischen  Sozialismus.” 

Magnum.  No.  8. — On  children. 

Merhur.  IX:  1 2,  X:l,  2,  3. — Begegnung  mil  Ortega, 
Carl  J.  Burckhardt;  Portrdt  Ina  Seidels  aus  three  Dich- 
lung,  Karl  August  Horst. — Kunst  zwischen  Anarchie 
und  Utopie,  Werner  Hofmann. — Thomas  Manns 
Mythenspiel,  Gustav  Hillard;  lener  Fanzelne:  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Karl  Uiwith;  Karl  Kraus  zum  Geddc hints, 
Mechtilde  Lichnowsky;  Paul  Claudels  lleimkehr,  Karl 
August  Horst. — Notizen  zum  Missvrrhdhnis  von  Kill- 
lur  und  Konsum,  fiirgen  Habermas;  Glauhe,  Wetshett 
und  Dichtung,  Erich  Heller;  Wolfgang  von  Einseidel 
on  William  Faulkner‘$  Fine  l-egende. 

Der  Monat.  VIII:87,  88,  89,  90. — Die  Handschnften 
vom  Toten  Meer  (ID,  Edmund  Wilson;  Spengler — 
wetiergedachl,  Franz  Borkenau;  Verstuh  ither  F-rnst 
Stadler,  Helmut  Uhlig;  Enno  Patalas  on  Italian  neo¬ 
realism. —  Woran  krankt  die  Psychoanalyse?  Hans  liir- 
gen  Eysenck;  Ludwig  M.ircusc  on  American  and  (»er- 
man  pragmatism;  Wilson  concL;  Herbert  Liithy  on 
Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  l.es  mandarins. — Alexander 
Mitscherlich’s  reply  to  H.  J.  Eysenck’s  article  on  psycho¬ 
analysis;  Die  ddmonisc he  Ijeinwand,  Friedrich  Luft; 
Hans  Schwab- F'elisch  on  Felix  Hartlaub. — Jurgen 
Riihle  on  Mikhail  Sholoshov’s  Ticht  Don;  Francois 
Bondy  on  Marc  Bernard;  Freud  und  seine  Kriiiker, 
Franz  Borkenau. 

Muttersprache.  1955:12,  1956:1,  2. — Vher  den 
Bildanteil  der  Sprache,  Miihael  Aschenbrenner. — Der 
Dienst  an  der  Mutter  sprat  he,  I^o  Weisger’oer. — Mts- 
singseh  im  Mittelalter,  Ludwig  Wolff. 

Neue  Deutsche  Hejte.  Nos.  21,  22,  23. — Heinrich 
WeinstfKk  on  Schiller;  Erwin  Reisner  on  Kierkegaard; 
Kntik  und  Feststellung,  Paul  Fechier;  Use  Molzahn 
in  memoriam  Friedo  Lampie. — F.dwin  Redsloli  on  the 
F'reie  Universit.it  Berlin;  Deutsthe  Philologie  heuie, 
Friedrich  von  dcr  Ixyen;  Chrislliche  Dichtung — 
christliche  IJteratur,  Ciiinther  Steinbrinker. — Soil  dte 
Dichtung  das  l^hen  hessern?  Gottfried  Benn,  Reinhold 


Schneider;  F.rinnenmgen  an  Henri  Matisse,  Margarete 
Moll;  Heinrich  Heine  nach  hundert  fahren,  W.  F^ 
Stiskind. 

Neue  Deutsche  Uteratur.  111:12. — G  I),  on  Don 
Qui/ole;  Dte  Kntiker  und  ihr  Forestier,  Erhanl  Scher- 
ner;  Hahen  u  tr  erne  Uteralurtheorie?  Annamarie 
.Auer;  Sieg  der  Diletlanten?  Gerhard  Wolf. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXVIIrl. — Zu  Mozarts  Ju- 
htldum,  F.dgar  Hederer;  Versuch  uher  Tschechow, 
Thomas  Mann;  Proust  contra  Sainie-Beuve,  ('hristoph 
.Schwerin;  Zu  Byrons  Briejen,  Friedruh  Bursihcll; 
Grillparzer  und  die  Moderne,  Adolf  I).  Klarmann; 
Werner  Weber  in  memoriam  Eduard  Korrinli. 

Neues  Abendland.  X;I2. — Stirht  Furopa?  Raymond 
I^opold  Bruckberger;  Christus,  der  neue  Orpheus, 
Wolfgang  Roscher. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XVII:  I,  2,  3. —  Vision  vom  Abend- 
lande,  Otto  Hfuschele. — Frasmus  Grassers  "Morisken- 
tdnzer,"  Karl  Kaltwasser. — Der  alte  Horaz,  Friedrich 
Wallisch. 

Pegasus.  No.  3. — Sorgen  der  Dichter,  Siegfried  Frei¬ 
berg;  Fin  Autor  auf  der  Suche  nath  sich  selhst,  Felix 
I.anger;  Hans  Willibald  Backer  <in  Henry  de  Mon¬ 
therlant. 

Perspektiven.  No.  14. — Tendenzen  des  regionalen 
Theaters  (in  the  U.S.A.),  Alice  (Jriffin;  Cher  die  Funk- 
tion  des  Romans,  james  T.  Farrell;  U'lnslow  Homer, 
Lloyil  Goosirich;  Amerika  und  das  Bild  Furopat,  Dan¬ 
iel  I.  Boorstin;  Irving  Kristol  on  F.instein. 

Die  Pforie.  VII:69-70. — Schiller,  Wilhelm  Nestle. 

Schweizer  Biicher-Z.eilung.  XIII:  12,  XIV:  I,  2. — 
l-eseproben  and  book  reviews. — Vom  fVeSen  des 
Schopferischen,  Arnolil  Schwengeler. — l-etden  eines 
Rezensenten,  A.S. 

Schweizer  Journal.  XXII: I,  2,  3.— Miscellaneous.— 
Anon,  on  (Jerti  Egg. — Anon,  on  Alfreil  Huggenberger. 

Schweizer  Monatshejte.  XXXV:9-10,  II,  12. — Fine 
Frinnerung  an  Heinrich  WolJJhn,  Willy  Andreas; 
Schiller,  Paul  Altenberg. — Fritz  Ernst  in  memonam 
Faluard  Korrorli. — Amerikas  l^hensformen  und  Kul- 
tur,  Hans  Staehl. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  I.VilO,  11-12.— Hans  Kiih- 
ner  in  memoriam  Arthur  Honnegger;  Der  Kannibale 
mil  der  St hreihmaschine  (on  Mickey  Spillaiie),  Fran/. 
Kreuzer;  Hans  fjrossrieder  on  Ren6  Daumal;  |ac(]ue- 
line  Lignot  Roux  on  La  Varende. — Special  issue.  Die 
.Schweiz — Idee  und  Fxistenz.  (if  particular  topical  in¬ 
terest  to  BA.  rcailers:  Cher  Fmjluss  und  .dnsehen  der 
Sihweizerpresse,  Peter  Diirrenmatt;  St  hwetzeriuhes 
Kunstschajfen,  Roliert  Th.  Stoll,  Dichtung,  die  aus 
dem  Holzhoden  bliihli,  Oskar  FJierle. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VII  :5,  6, — Der  Streil  um  Holderlins 
Friedensjeier,  Friedrich  Beisiner;  Sieorg  Lukacs  on 
'I homas  Mann;  Adam  .Miekiewicz,  Mieezytaw  Jastrun; 
Zum  (Verke  Gerhart  Hauptmanns,  Paul  Rilla. — Die 
Dichter  und  die  Kosmogonien,  (iiston  Baissette;  Der 
tunge  Opilz,  .Marian  Szyrocki;  Rede  uher  Mu  kiewicz , 
Stephan  Hermlin. 

Stimmen  der  Z.eit.  LXXXI:3,  4,  5. — Der  Friihling 
der  graeco  ilalienischen  Renaissante,  (ran  Decarreaux; 
Alien  nder  F.uropa?  Heinrich  Dumuiilin,  .S.J. — Eduard 
laichmann  on  (Jerhart  Haiifitmann’s  Winrkelrnarin 
novel. — Die  Ge fahren  des  tethmsthen  iJrnkens,  August 
Brunner,  S.|. 
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Textf  und  Zeichen.  II: I . — Die  Hhndhrtt  des  Kunit- 
werkt,  Alfrc<l  An<ler»ch;  Der  Mann  nut  der  Tarn- 
kappe  (Felix  Ilarilauli),  Walter.  Jem. 

Uniperntat.  X:I2,  XI: I,  2. — Die  Daritellung  der 
PeridnluJikeii  in  der  ahendlanditc hen  Kunit,  Joteph 
Ciantner. — Der  philoiophierende  Menith  in  unierer 
y.eit,  Karl  Jakfier*;  Einfuhrung  in  die  Krlehnuweue  ah- 
ttrakter  Kunit,  (can  R<it>l>in;  Eormen  und  Cehalte  dei 
teitgenoiiiit hen  Koniani,  Wilhelm  Kmrich;  Dai  Ende 
del  leienden  Zeitalteri,  H<ir»t  Kruger. — Die  neue  Welt- 
hteratur  Duhtung  unierer  Zeit,  fitto  Forst  <le  Bat¬ 
taglia. 

Verlagi  I’rarii.  II;I2,  III  I,  2,  3. — Articlei  pertain¬ 
ing  to  all  practical  acpectx  of  publishing. 

Viertel/ahrihefte  fiir  Zeitgeiehii  hie.  IV:  1. — 0>mpe- 
tent  scholarly  articles  dealing  with  various  asfiects  of 
contem|iorary  history. 

Die  Welt  der  Erau.  XI: I,  2,  3. — "F.ine  Monatsschrift 
fiir  Kultur,  F'amilie,  liaus,  Beruf." 

Weltitimmen.  XXIV:I2.  XXV:1,  2.  3.— I‘l3\is  Arens 
on  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl.  -L.  Neymcyer  on  Heinrich 
Heine;  Die  letxten  lahre  Stefan  Zweigi,  Hanns  Arens. 
— Karl-August  Gdtz  on  Mauriac’s  l.’agneau. — Wolf¬ 
gang  Drews  on  F.mil  Strauss  at  ninety. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XI:  1,  2. — Mozart  und  die  Dithler, 
F.rich  Valentin;  Johannes  Klein  on  Karl  Ude;  Gunter 
Eichi  l-ynk,  fosef  Miihllierger;  Der  lurrealiitiK  he 
Witz,  Helmuth  de  Haas;  |<iachiin  Rasmus  Braune’s 
self-portrait. — Umgang  nut  Dichtung,  Josef  Miihl- 
lierger;  Fritz  Kndller  on  Georg  Britting;  Werner 
Bock's  self-portrait. 

Wirkendei  Wort.  VI ;2. — Hochiprai he  und  Mundart, 
Hennig  Brinkmann;  Der  Reiz  dn  Ungeiagten  in  drr 
l.ynk,  Kurt  Oppert;  Zu  Ifolderlin'i  " Friedemfeier," 
Walter  Hof. 

Die  Z.eit  im  Ruth.  IX:II-I2,  X:l-2. — Articles  and 
lMK>k  reviews  from  a  Catholic  viewpo'.nt. 

Zeitichrift  fiir  Deutiche  Philologie.  LXXV:1. — 
{scholarly  articles. 

Zeitwende — Die  Seue  Fun  he.  XXVII:  1,  2,  3. — 
Maizitdhe  der  Kunilkntik.  Heinz  Beckmann. — Welt 
und  Zeit  im  Roman,  Karl  August  Horst. — Unveriehrte 
Duhtung,  Heinz  Beckmann. 

Die  Zukunft.  I0SS:12,  lOSfcl,  2. — Hans  Heinz 
Hahnl  on  Faulkner’s  A  Fahle.—Die  minhrauchte 
Flucht  aui  dem  Ich,  Hans  Heinz  H-shnl. — Schopen¬ 
hauer  aktuell,  Robert  Scheu. 

Spanish 

ihtide.  XX:  I . — Filoiofia  y  lengiia/e,  .\ntonio  Gomez 
Robledo;  G/>ntez  Rohledo  en  la  .hadeniia,  AgustJn 
Yiftez. 

Amfrica.  XLVI:  1-2-3. — Niieitro  Bolivar  y  el  Bolivar 
de  Madariaga,  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina;  FI  penia- 
miento  filoidfico,  locial,  politico  y  /urldico  de  Hon- 
durat,  Del  Vccchio  y  Recasens  Siches. 

Armat  y  l-etrat.  X1I:8,  9,  10,  1 1,  12. — fuan  Ruiz  de 
Alarciin,  ^rgio  Villlarreal;  Del  feitival  internacional  de 
teatro  en  Parii,  Juliin  Gallego. — Rulfo  en  la  novela 
mexuana,  Claudio  F.steva  Fabregat;  l-a  perionalidad, 
la  creaciiin  y  el  memaje  de  Alfonio  Revet,  Raimundo 
Ijzo. — El  teatro  en  l-ondrei,  Juliin  (Jallego;  El  Fauito 
eterno,  Franz  Bouchspies. — Aeternum  vale,  maettro 


ftrtega  y  Gaiiet,  Daniel  .Mir;  lai  ruta  filoi6fica  de  foiS 
Ortega  y  Gaiiet,  Agustin  Basave  Fernandez  del  Valle. 
— Ilolderlin  y  la  eienna  de  la  poetia,  Martin  Heidegger 
fjuan  David  Garcia  Bacca,  tr.). 

Atomante.  1955:3. — Im  hate  piicologica  del  harroco, 
ii.  J.  Cheers;  Bello  y  Guttrirrez,  Fmrujue  Fl.spinoza; 
Aleixandre,  Diot  y  hiimano,  Ventura  Doreste;  Greo  que 
Dora  Delia  Ruttell  .  .  .,  Angel  R.ifael  Lamarche. 

Ciclon.  II;  1. — Articles  on  foih  f)rtcga  y  (iasset  by 
M.iria  Zambrano,  Jose  Ferrater  Mora,  (iuillermo  de 
Torre,  and  Juan  Marichal,  also  an  unfavorable  note  by 
Jorge  I-uis  Borges;  Ruhen  Martinez  Villemi,  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Portuondo. 

Cnterio.  XXVIII;1249-50,  1251,  1252,  \25i.—Aho 
nuevo,  Vida  nueva,  Gustavo  J.  Franceschi;  Ortega, 
amigo  de  mirar,  Juliin  Marias;/at  poetia  de  Verhaeren, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez. — Un  aho  de  miiiica,  Alberto 
F.milio  Gimenez.— .9<»rm/ef»/o  en  Madrid,  Francisco 
Luis  Bernirdez;  Im  ultima  novela  de  Maitriac;  "El  Cor¬ 
dero,"  Pierre  Henri  Simon. — Jaime  Potenze  on  Sartre's 
Im  piitain  retpectueuie  (Spanish  version). 

Cuadernot.  Supplement  No.  16,  17. — “F'l  Porvenir 
de  la  Libertad."  Discussions  presented  at  the  Milan 
Oinference,  1955,  by  (Jermin  Arciniegas,  Luis  Araquis- 
t.iin,  Bertram  I).  Wolfe,  Sidney  Hook,  M.in^s  Spierber, 
R.  H.  S.  Crossman,  etc. — l-enguafe  y  poema,  fktavio 
Paz;  Guadalupe  Amor  o  la  inquieta  pretenaa,  Lolo  de 
la  Torriente;  Reieha  hiitorica  del  indigenitnio,  Fiugenio 
('hang  RfKiriguez;  Imi  70  ahot  de  Manuel  Bandeira, 
Stefan  Baciu. 

Cuadernot  fulio  Herrera  y  Reittig.  1955:38,  39. — 
Poems  by  eighteen  young  Argentine  poets,  selected  by 
Nicolis  Oicaro  and  Carlos  F.  Grieben. —  Faght  jxiems 
by  Vicente  Aleixandre,  chosen  by  the  poet. 

Eipiral.  VII :60. — Expretidn  y  format  de  la  filoiofia 
en  Colombia,  Cayetano  Betancur;  Hacia  un  tinteiii 
entre  realitmo  y  ahttraccion,  FLmile  H.  Dufour. 

Ettudiot  Amencanot.  X:49. — Comunidad  hitpdnica 
y  nacionalidad,  Mariano  Aguilar  Navarro;  Civilizacifin 
y  harharie  en  la  cultura  argentina,  F'ermin  (3hivez. 

Ihri’ica.  IV;  1,  2,  3. — Memoria  de  Federico  Garcia 
l-orra,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Fuerza  y  autoridad,  Salva¬ 
dor  de  Madariaga. — Enrique  Diez-Canedo,  Joaquin  Ar- 
deriui. — Montieur  Spaak,  portavoz  del  "common 
lenie,"  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre. 

indice  de  artei  y  letrai.  X;85,  86-87. — On  Ortega 
y  (iasset. — Albert  Einitein,  homhre  clave,  P.  D.;  "A 
Study  of  Hiitory,"  el  lihro  mat  famoio  puhlicado  en 
1955,  Rafael  P^rez  Delgado;  Im  novela  exiitencial,  Car¬ 
los  (iurm^ndez;  Thomai  Mann,  lot  temai  capitalet  de 
lu  ohra,  Juliin  Izquierdo;  El  aho  literario  en  Etpaha, 
Fernando  Baeza. 

Intula.  X:II9,  120,  121. — Ortega:  Hittoria  de  una 
amiitad,  Juliin  Marias;  Ortega  y  la  idea  de  la  toaedad, 
Jos^  Ferrater  Mora;  F^.  I^fuente  Ferrari  and  J.  Rof  (iar- 
ballo  rjn  Ortega. — Alarcon,  el  romantico,  Ricardo 
(»uI14n;  Ortega  y  la  Argentina,  Guillermo  de  Torre; 
Rilke  y  tut  "lonetoi  a  Orfeo,"  Paulina  Crusat. — 

! Mutrfamont  entrevitto,  Ricardo  (iulldn;  (ionzalo  So- 
Iseiano  on  Proust;  Huntington,  el  hiipaniita,  Juan  A. 
(iaya  Nuno;  Jose  Oirrales  F.gea  on  the  French  literary 
prizes. 

Fil  Ijhro.  VIL79-80. — Bartolome  Mitre  inici6  en 
Bolivia  tut  actividadet  literanat,  anon.;  Lot  criticoi  ante 
lot  lihroi,  Humberto  A.  Rossi. 
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Ubrot  de  hoy.  V:4l-42. — H.  iMxnetf,  Premia  Nohel 
de  Ijteratura,  anon.;  Vocei  poetic  at  de  aqui  y  de  alld, 
I).  P. 

El  Ijhro  y  el  Puehlo.  XVUrlB,  19. — Ijos  ttovelutat 
venezolanot ,  Allierto  Quirozz;  Im  poesia  hienhechora 
de  Andrei  F.loy  Blanco,  Salvador  da  la  Cruz;  Eicritoret 
contempordneos,  Aquiles  Fuentcs;  Notas  de  Ben/amin 
America;  C.harla  con  Concha  Eipina,  Roberto  Niinez  y 
Dominguez. — lot  forma  especial  de  la  liieraiura  mo- 
derna,  (oscph  Frank;  El  eicriior  y  la  unidad,  Ramiro 
Aguirre:  Claudel,  Francisco  Luis  Rcrnirdez;  Sohre  la 
liltima  novela  de  Maria  Luiia  Ocampo,  Salvador  de  la 
Cruz. 

Metafora.  1:5,  6. — Una  ohra  podtica,  .A.  Silva  V'illa- 
lobos. — fesus  Arellano  and  Rosario  Castellanos  on 
Alfonso  Reyes. 

Mundo  Hitpdnico.  IX:94. — fot/  Alonso  T relies,  '"El 
Viejo  Pancho,"  Horacio  J.  de  la  Camara. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXVI: I . — Filosofia  del 
ritmo,  Fernando  Ortiz;  Germen  novelistico  en  Vascon- 
celos,  Guillermo  Cotto-Thorner;  El  "Cante  fondo," 
AKUSti'n  Basave;  Im  escritora  espahola  Concha  Espina, 
Luis  Amatlor  Sinchez;  Vanaciones  sohre  el  tndi~ 
genismo,  Rufccnio  Chang-Rodrj);uez. 

Orfeo.  11:4. — El  universo  portico  de  Federico  Garcia 
Ijjrca,  Josemilio  Cionzilez;  " Agamenon  vengado”: 
Tragedia  de  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Huerta,  Jos^  Luis 
Martin. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLIX:5,  6. — En  "el  nido  de 
cisnes,"  Haya  de  la  Torre;  Andersen  y  su  somhra, 
Fryda  Schultz  de  Mantovani;  Filosofia,  politica,  letras, 
Victor  Lorz;  Conversacidn  sohre  Federico  Garcia  Inrca, 
Juan  M.irinello. — Tras  la  huellas  de  Porfirio  Barha- 
facoh,  F'edro  Guillen;  Alherdi:  Claridades  y  lomhras  a 
travel  de  Bernardo  Canal  Feijdo,  Dardo  Cuneo. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  83. — lai  colahora- 
ci6n  con  el  adversario,  Alfred  Sauvy;  Introduccidn  al 
estudio  de  la  ciiidad,  F.  Chucca  Goitia;  Relaciones 
Europa-Africa,  Giusepjie  Vendovato. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XIV:55. — El  prohlema  de  la 
ohjetividad  y  de  la  comrecion  moral  en  A.  Rosmini, 
Marla  Teresa  Antonelli;  Rosmini  y  la  critica,  Juan  Jos^ 
Ruiz  Cuevas;  Am^co  Castro  y  el  "sentequismo,"  Juan- 
Carlos  Garcia  Borron. 

Revista  Hitpdnica  Moderna.  XXII: I . — Sohre  un  mi- 
lagro  en  Melendez,  Palma  y  Barrios,  Luis  Mongui/i; 
El  trasmundo  de  la  ohra  poetica  de  Pedro  Salinas,  Ju¬ 
dith  Fcldbaum. 

Revista  Mexicana  de  Ijteratura.  No.  3. — Poems  by 
Carlos  Pellicer,  Jorge  (fuill^n,  and  F.rnesto  Meila  Sin¬ 
chez;  Ortega  y  Espana,  ]o%i  Gaos,  Epilogo  a  un  lihro, 
Luis  Cernuda;  La  antigua  lima  popular  espahola,  Mar- 
git  F.  Alatorre. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  X:48,  49. — Ram6n  Carni- 
cer,  musico  y  liberal,  Vicente  Salas  Viu;  El  rahel  y  lot 
instrumentos  chilenos,  Carlos  I.avln. — Iji  miisica  y  la 
Revolucion  Francesa,  Jorge  d'Urbano;  Mi  visita  a  Paul 
Claudel,  Alfonso  I.etelier. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XVIILI 12-1 13. — Don 
Andres,  Alone;  La  patria  y  la  pax  en  las  imitaciones  de 
Bello,  Edoardo  Crema;  Nota  sohre  la  poetia  de  Manuel 
F.  Rugelet,  Ciuillermo  DIaz-Plaia;  Alone,  Santot 
Gonzilez  Vera;  Schiller:  Arcdngel  del  ideal,  Fernando 
Diez  de  Medina. 


Revista  Shell.  IV:I7. — Einstein,  ISTt-lOSS,  Juan  Da¬ 
vid  Garcia  Bacca;  Ijs  proeza  final  de  Don  Quijote, 
Francisco  Luis  Bernirdez;  Iji  grande  y  dorada  aventura 
de  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Arturo  Usiar  Pietri. 

Sur.  Nos.  237,  238. — lot  hora  de  la  verdad,  Victoria 
fkampo;  articles  by  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Francisco  Ro¬ 
mero,  Vicente  Fatone,  Juan  M.intovani,  et  al. — Ijii 
hhertades  que  podemos  perder,  I)enis  tie  Rougemont; 
I'irginia  Woolf  y  la  fiincion  critica,  Jaime  Rest;  l,eyendo 
la  "Correspondencia"  de  Andrf  Gide  y  Paul  Valfry, 
Jean  Penard. 

Iji  Torre.  111:11. — IJhertad  de  expreiion  en  las 
Americas,  A.  Torres  RIo-eco;  //  mito  del  huen  salvaje, 
o  los  prestigios  del  origen,  Mircea  F.lwde;  Dostoievslfi 
menor,  S.  Serrano  Poncela. 

Univeriidad.  No.  13. — "Organtide  la  Universidad  de 
Nuevo  I^/in."  Four  essays  by  F.  ('armona  Nenclares: 
Iji  significacion  social  de  "El  ser  y  el  tiempcj"  de  Hei¬ 
degger;  Diptico  de  la  soledad  espahola;  Stefan  Zweig 
visto  en  su  autahiografia;  Genesis  de  una  filosofia  de 
moda:  El  existencialiimo. 

English 

Accent.  XVI:L — Faulkner’s  "Fahle":  Dream  and 
Transfiguration,  James  Mafley;  Phaethon:  The  Meta¬ 
physical  Tension  between  the  Ego  and  the  Universe 
in  English  Poetry,  Parker  Tyler;  Thomas  E.  Ctinnolly 
on  Pound's  Mauherley. 

ACEN  Newt.  No.  9-10. — “.A  monthly  review  of  the 
activities  of  the  Assembly  of  (Captive  European  Na¬ 
tions.” 

The  ACIJ!  Newsletter.  VI  ;3. — The  Humanities  and 
the  Newt,  Burt  P.  Garnett. 

American  Heritage.  VII  :2. — Richly  illustrated  arti¬ 
cles  on  American  history  and  phenomena. 

American  Poetry  Magazine.  XXXV1:4. — Verse  and 
l)<M)k  reviews. 

American  Quarterly.  VII:4. — Taussig,  tames  and 
Peabody:  A  “Harvard  Schcjol"  in  I'HiO’'  Sydney  Kap¬ 
lan;  fames  Hall  and  the  Hugh  Glass  l.egrnd,  Etlgeley 
W.  Todd;  "York’s  Tall  Son”  and  Hit  Southern  Corre¬ 
spondents,  Eugene  Current  Garcii;  Theodore  Dreiser's 
Debt  to  Woolman’t  " fournal,"  Cfcrhard  Frietlrich. 

The  American-eScandinavian  Review.  XI.IV:!. — 
Hallddr  Kiljan  Ijixneti:  Iceland's  First  Nohel  Prize 
Winner,  Sigurtlur  a  Magniisson;  I.eif  0stby  on  Erik 
Werenskiold;  Saxo's  Hamlet,  Inger  Margrethe  Bolierg. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXV:2. — The  Place  of 
Thought  in  American  IJfe,  Daniel  J.  Boorstin;  The 
Myth  of  Asia,  John  M.  Steadman;  Orwell-  History  as 
Nightmare,  Irving  Htiwe. 

AmSricat.  VIII  :2,  3,  4. — lahrariani  Asked  for  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System  in  Spanish,  Betty  Wilstin. — 
The  Changing  Spanish  American  Novel,  Fernando 
Alegria. — Adiot,  Santo  Tomdt,  Betty  Reef. 

The  Americas.  XII  :3. — Representative  Institutions  in 
the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  I^esley 
Byrd  Simpson,  (iorilon  (jriffiths,  Wotxlrow  Borah; 
Ijongfellow,  Sarmiento,  and  Two  Unpublished  I  jes¬ 
ters,  John  M.  Fein. 

Annals  of  the  Organitc.tion  of  American  States. 
VII;  1,  2. — Rep<»rt  of  the  Secretary  General  for  the  Fis- 
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cal  Year  1953-1953. — Proceedings  of  the  O.  A.  S., 
actions  taken,  and  studies  made. 

The  Antioih  Ret/leu/.  XV;3,  XVI:  1. — Alfred  Werner 
on  William  Bouguereau;  The  Tragedy  in  Dedham:  A 
Retroipeit  of  the  Sacco-Vanxetti  Trial,  Francis  Rus¬ 
sell.-  -Canada's  Betteged  Culture.  OtU>  But/.. 

Approath.  No.  18. — Ray  Smith  on  Walt  Whitman. 

Arena.  No.  42. — "A  Literary  Magazine"  featuring 
short  stones  and  verse. 

The  Armenian  Review.  Vni:4. — The  .significance  of 
the  Armemant ,  Karl  Roth. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVI:12,  XXVILl.  2  -  Myttery 
Playt  and  Their  Connettion  with  Carolt,  Irene  Gass; 
Shaketpearean  Playt  in  Indian  latnguaget  (ll),  C.  R. 
Shah;  The  Impact  of  Theosophy  on  the  Poetry  of 
IF.  R.  Teats,  K.  Bhaskara  Rao.—  GiM  flovinda:  A  lat¬ 
erary  (iem  and  a  Book  of  Devotion,  K.  S.  Nagarajan. 
— Andree  Karpeles,  Adalrik  Hogman  on  L’Abb^  Henri 
fir^goire;  R.  L.  Mrgroz  on  Kmerson’s  applied  philoso¬ 
phy  "the  practical  and  hortatory.” 

The  Atlantic.  CXVILI,  2,  3. — Cilhert  Murray  at 
Ninety,  Lucien  Price.  -Perspective  of  Brazil  featuring 
essays  about  every  aspect  of  life  in  Brazil,  and  stories 
and  verse  by  Brazilian  writers.  Of  special  interest  to 
B.A.  readers  is  Modern  Writing  in  Braxil,  Antonio 
f^mlido  de  Mrlo  e  S<iuza;  Dramatic  Renaitsante,  D^cio 
de  Almeida  Prado. —  Why  Do  We  Teach  Poetry?  Archi¬ 
bald  Madxish;  Fpis<Mle  from  unpublished  novel  No 
Safe  liarhor  by  Katherine  Anne  Porter. 

Blackfnart.  XXXVII  430,  431.— /f  Thomitt  Ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Vedanta,  Bernard  Kelly. — Religious  ar¬ 
ticles  an<l  reviews. 

Canadian  Author  fr  Bookman.  XXXI :4. — My  First 
Book,  Sheila  MaiKay  Russell;  Magazine  Fiction  it  a 
Fine  Art,  john  Patrick  Gillese. 

The  Central  iJterary  Magazine.  XXXVIII  :5. — Mo¬ 
dern  Ijhrarianship,  F.  J.  Patrick. 

Chicago.  11:12,  III:I,  2. — Herhlock:  Public  Execu¬ 
tioner,  John  Madigan. — Hyde  Park  Adolescence 
(poem),  Steve  Allen. — Clarence  Darrow't  Own  Ac¬ 
count:  What  Happened  After  the  Trial. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XIV:3. — Reflections  on 
Jewish  Drama,  Maurice  M.  Shudofsky;  Carl  H.  Grabo 
on  Arthur  Koestler. 

Chinese  iJterature.  1956:1. — At  the  Great  Wall,  Tu 
Peng-<'heng;  Tales  of  IJao-chai-  A  Selection,  Pu  Sing¬ 
ling;  l.x}ve  Songs  from  Turfan.  Wen  C'hieh. 

Chrysalis  IX:  I -2. — Tennessee  Williams:  Psychology 
and  Sin,  M.  F.  Kleinficld. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  I V:3. Articles  on  journalism 
in  Colorado  and  its  history. 

Commentary.  XXI: I,  2,  3. — The  Dreyfus  Affair 
Fifty  Years  l-ater,  James  Grossman. — F.  R.  I.eavis  on 
Mark  Twain's  Piidd'nhead  Wilton;  Bilingualism  in 
Jewish  IJterature.  S.  Niger  (Samuel  Charney). — Toyn¬ 
bee  and  the  Culture  Cycle,  Franz  Borkenau. 

Community.  11:3. — R.  Siriwardena  on  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen:  Nicolas  Bouvier  on  Montaigne. 


Cross  Currents.  VI:  1. —  What  Is  Phenomenology? 
Maurice  Merleau-Ponty. 

The  Dalhoutie  Review.  XXXV:4. — Fred  Cogswell 
on  Norman  Duncan's  The  Way  of  the  Sea. 

Departure.  III:9. — "A  magazine  of  literature  and 
the  arts.” 

Diogenes.  Nos.  II,  12,  13. — Dramatic  Elements  in 
Ritual  Pottettion,  Alfred  Metraux;  The  Mythical  Por¬ 
trayal  of  Evil  and  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  Rene  .Schaerer. — 
The  iJterature  of  Primitive  Peoples,  Paul  Radin. — 
Issue  devoted  to  the  contribution  of  Arnold  J.  Toyn¬ 
bee,  with  articles  by  Lewis  Mumford,  Jacques  Mailaule, 
Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  I»uis  Renou,  Robert  Heine- 
CJcldern,  and  an  introduction  by  Toynbee  ( A  Study  of 
History:  What  I  Am  Trying  to  Do). 

Distent.  \\\-.\  .—Silone  and  the  Radical  Conscience, 
Irving  Howe;  A  Reply  to  Erich  Fromm.  Herbert  Mar¬ 
cuse;  A  Counter-Rebuttal,  Erich  Fromm;  H.P.  on 
Fjich  Fromm's  The  Sane  Society. 

Drama.  No.  39. — Playt  in  Performance,  J.  W.  Lam¬ 
bert;  The  Best  of  Both  Worlds,  Stuart  Burge;  Ibsen  in 
Translation,  Allan  Wade. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXI;  1. — A:.  The  Years  of 
Mystery  (cont. ),  Monk  Gibbon;  Elizabeth  O'Higgins 
on  Blake's  Joy  of  the  Yew;  Unpublished  Memoirs  of 
the  Ijste  T.  B.  Rudmose-Brown ,  A.  J.  I^eventhal,  ed. 

East  and  West.  VI:4. — Universal  Value  of  Indian 
Aesthetics,  Mario  Bussagli;  The  Transformation  of 
Ch’ih  Pi's  l.egend,  Lionello  Lanciotti;  Basho's  Ijive 
Verses,  (Jiuseppe  Morichini. 

Eastern  World.  X:l,  2,  3. — “S.E.  Asia,  Far  East,  Pa¬ 
cific.” 

Encounter.  VI: I,  2,  3. — The  Cate  of  the  iJtvinov 
Diary,  Bertram  D.  Wolfe. — Adam  Mickiewicz:  A  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  After,  I.aurie  I>ee,  0.eslaw  Milosz;  Erich 
Heller  on  Ernst  Jiinger. — Michael  Hamburger  on  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine. 

English.  X:60. — The  Third  Housman,  Reginald 
Reynolds;  E.  C.  Pettet  on  Shakespeare's  consciousness 
of  the  sea;  A  Note  on  Edward  l.ear,  A.  E.  Dyson. 

Envoy.  1:4. — R.  K.  Narayan,  R.  D.  Smith. 

Epoch.  VII  :2. — “A  Quarterly  of  Ointemporary  Lit¬ 
erature." 

Essays  in  Criticism.  VI:  1. — Criticism  Today:  A  Re¬ 
port  From  America,  W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.;  The  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Tragic  Pleasure,  Roy  Morrell;  Anthony  Hope 
and  the  Novel  of  Society,  S.  (Jorley  Putt;  IJterature 
andlor  Belief:  A  Progress  Report,  D.  J.  Enright;  A 
Negative  Note  on  Bergson  and  Virginia  Woolf,  J.  W. 
Graham. 

The  European.  Nos.  35,  36,  37. — A  "Fascist"  Novel¬ 
ist  (on  D.  H.  Lawrence),  DesmomI  Stewart;  Michael 
Harald  on  Ugo  Betti's  The  Queen  and  the  Rebels. — 
I')esmond  Stewart  on  King  Oedipus;  Theatre:  "Ham¬ 
let,"  Michael  Harald. — Theatre:  "The  Wild  Duck"  and 
"Morning's  at  Seven,"  Michael  Harald;  Wagner  and 
Shaw:  A  Synthesis,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley. 


Confluence.  IV:4. — The  Relation  of  Advamed  to  European-Atlantic  Review.  V:4. — A  great  literary 
Underdeveloped  Countries,  concl.  tradition,  G.  Turville  Petre. 
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Freedom  First.  Nos.  43,  44,  45. — Philosophy  of  Free¬ 
dom,  M.  B.  Shah. — China  Enters  Stalinism,  Asiaticus. 
— Neutrality:  A  Myth  or  a  Reality?  Sushil  Chandra 
Sin^h. 

Here  fr  Now.  No.  47. — “New  Zealand's  Indejicn- 
dent  .Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hihhert  fournal.  LIV':2. — Still  More  About 
Mithras,  Jftcclyn  M.  C.  Toynbee;  The  Interpretation  of 
Religion  and  Mythology,  C.  Kerenyi;  Scripture  and 
the  Functions  of  Myth,  fames  Stewart;  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Man  and  Modern  Psychological  Theories, 
F.  W.  Dillistone;  Survey  of  Recent  Philosophical  and 
Theological  IJterature,  F.  H.  Heinemann,  E.  L.  Allen. 

Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXV1:1. — 
The  Historiography  of  the  Spanish  American  Revo¬ 
lutions,  R.  A.  Humphreys. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VIII: II,  12,  IX; I. — "A 
monthly  report  on  developments  in  Spam,  Portuftal, 
and  Latin  America.” 

Hispanic  Review.  XXIV: I. — The  Corrector  ,4lonso 
de  Proaza  and  the  "Celestina,”  I).  W.  McPheeteri; 
Did  Ijope  de  Vega  Write  the  Extant  "El  principe 
melanccihco"?  |.  H.  Arjona. 

The  Hudson  Review.  VIII :4. — Andre  Malraux  on 
T.  E.  Lawrence;  Turgenev:  The  Virtues  of  Hesitation, 
Irving  Howe;  Wyndham  I.ewis  on  T.  E.  Lawrence; 
Hugh  Kenner  on  Yeats. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXI;  12,  XXII:  1,  2.— How  San¬ 
skrit  Cultivates  a  Man,  B.  Ch.  Chhabra. — Can  Creative 
Writing  Be  Taught?  A  Forum,  I).  Curumurti,  et  al.; 
IJterary  Festival  in  Gujarat,  P.  (J.  Shah;  Brief  articles 
on  the  literary  scene  in  India. — Can  Creative  Writing 
Be  Taught?  (concl.);  In  memoriam  Yashwant  Pandya, 
K.  S.  Chavda. 

Inferno.  No.  II. — Simon  Watson  Taylor  on  Paul 
Claudel;  international  issue  containing  selected  poems 
from  widely  scattered  countries. 

Intro  Bulletin.  1:5. — ”A  Literary  Newspaper  of  the 
Arts.”  Lawrence  Lipton  interviews  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger. 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  111:3. — The  "Battle  of  the 
Books":  fohannes  Reuchlin  ( 1455-1 522 ),  I.  Litvin; 
Publishing  and  Printing  Through  the  Centuries,  Chi- 
men  .Abramsky;  Alfreil  Werner  on  Heinrich  Heine. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  and  .4rt  Criticism.  XIV:3. 
— Greenough,  Paine,  Emerson  and  the  Organic  Aes¬ 
thetic,  Theodore  M.  Brown;  Metaphysical  Beliefs  and 
Architectural  Principles,  C\iy  laancaster;  The  Variation 
Form  and  Synthesis  of  Arts,  Joseph  Yasser;  Tennyson: 
Artifice  and  Image,  Milton  .Millhauser;  Santayana's 
Mistrust  of  Fine  Art,  Jerome  Ashmore;  The  Aesthetic 
Field  of  1.  A.  Richards,  G.  A.  Ruilolph;  Blake's  Religion 
of  Imagination,  Robert  F.  (Jleckner;  The  Concept  of 
Economy  in  Art,  Monroe  C.  Beardsley. 

fudaism.  V:I. — The  Problem  of  Evil  and  the  Book 
of  fob,  David  S.  Shapiro;  Heinrich  Heme:  fewish  Na¬ 
tionalist,  Alfred  Werner. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVIIL  1. — On  Poetry  and  Geo¬ 
metric  Truth  (a  study  of  Wordsworth  in  light  of  recent 
critical. theory ),  Newton  P.  St.illknrcht;  The  Theme  of 
Ulysses,  William  Fi,mpsor.;  Rich.ird  Fllmann  on  James 
Joyce;  Mark  .Schorer  on  Jane  Austen;  Howard  Neme- 
rov  on  Rolicrt  Graves;  Vivienne  K<xh  on  T.  E.  Hulme. 


latndfall.  IX:4. — The  Happy  Colony,  E.  H.  McCor¬ 
mick;  Antony  Alpers  on  Katherine  Mansfield. 

IJterary  Guide.  LXXLl,  2,  3. — Kathleen  Non  on 
Simone  de  Beauvoir;  Archibald  Robertson  on  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls;  The  Enigma  of  Kipling,  Oswell  Blakeston. 
— The  Professor  at  the  Supper  Table,  Hyman  Levy. — 
The  Art  of  Teathing,  Margaret  Knight;  Israel's  Re¬ 
jected  Thinker  (Martin  Bulier),  Norman  Birnbaum; 
The  Case  Against  Humanism,  Andrea  Pennard. 

The  Ijondon  Magazine.  III:1,  2,  3. — Some  Unpub¬ 
lished  Poems  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Evelyn  Hardy. — 
In  Praise  of  fean  CcKteau,  Eilith  Sitwell;  New  l.ettert 
of  D.  H.  iMwrence,  Mark  fichorer. — IJterature  as  a 
Dead  Duck,  Henry  Miller;  L.  D.  I.erner  on  the  poetry 
of  W.  H.  Auden;  Graham  Greene  on  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling. 

Mandala.  1:1. — Poetry  and  prose  by  new  or  yet  un¬ 
heard  writers. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  IIM. — J.  D.  Bernal  on 
George  Thomson’s  Studies  in  Ancient  Greek  Sixiety; 
George  Orwell,  James  Walsh. 

Meanjin.  XIV:4. — The  Perpenditular  Honeycomb: 
Pound,  de  Gourmont,  Frobenius,  (Juy  Davenjiort, 
Chekhov  and  the  English  Speaking  World,  Vame 
Palmer;  fames  Picot  and  His  Poetry,  Russell  N.  Hill; 
A.  N.  Jeffares  on  Yeats. 

Midstream.  11:1. — A  Professor  in  ferusalem,  Benja¬ 
min  Ak/.in;  Kibbutz  Chronicle,  Filward  I.  Parsons. 

Mind.  LXV;257. — "A  Quarterly  Review  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Philosophy.” 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  11:1. — Devoted  to  critical 
studies  of  Virginia  WiKilf,  including  a  selected  check¬ 
list  of  WiKilf  criticism,  with  an  index  to  studies  of 
separate  works. 

Modern  Philology.  LIII;3. — The  Paradoxical  En¬ 
comium  with  Special  Reference  to  Its  Vogue  in  Eng¬ 
land,  lf>Ot)  lH(io,  Henry  Knight  Miller;  Trollope's 
Prentice  Work,  Rolicrt  A.  Donovan;  Aesthetics  and 
Ordinary  language,  Warner  Wick. 

The  Modern  Review.  LXXXXVIILh,  LXXXXIX:  1 , 2. 
— Social  Regeneration  in  India,  Rajani  Kama  Das, 
Sonya  Ruth  Das;  The  Hindu  College,  the  Second 
Phase,  Jogesh  ('.  B.igal. — Russia  in  Asia,  Kalidas  Nag. 
— Mahatma  Gandhi's  Philosophy  of  Soul  Force,  Hari- 
das  T.  Muzumdar;  The  Place  of  Franklin  in  American 
Thought,  Perry  Miller. 

The  Month.  XV: I,  2,  3. — C.  S.  la-wis,  Thomas  Cor- 
bishley;  Freilerick  ('.  Copleston  on  Ernst  Cassirer’s  The 
Philosophy  of  Symbolic  Forms:  ll. — Religious  articles 
anil  IxKik  reviews. — Claudel  on  the  Air,  M  M  Blount; 
The  Irish  Georgians,  Ulick  fl’Connor;  Derek  Traversi 
on  Lcavis's  D.  H.  iMwrence:  Novelist. 

Music  fr  IjCtters.  XXXVII: I . — The  Demonic  in  Mo¬ 
zart,  Geoffrey  Clive;  Beethoven  and  George  Thomson 
(correspondence),  Donald  W.  MacArdlc. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXV:4. — Currents  in  the 
Uterary  Volga,  Abraham  Rothlierg;  Elliott  B.  (iose, 
Jr.  on  I).  H.  Lawrence’s  novel.  Sons  and  Utvers;  The 
Whitman  Centenary:  A  Publisher's  View,  (Charles  A. 
Allen. 

Nimbus.  !ll:2. — .Some  Old  Notes  cm  a  New  Sthool, 
Anthony  Cronin;  story  by  the  South  African  writer 
H.  C.  Busman;  Joyce  Cary  on  Cicrald  Wilde;  Walter 
McElroy  on  Tristan  Oirbicre. 
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The  Ntjrseman.  XIV;1. — Derek  Stanfrjrd  on  GiUjert 
Murray;  Sorwegian  Ijtrrature  Sime  the  "Big  Four," 
Philip  DrMjm. 

The  Oklahoma  Quarterly.  V:2. — Woljgattg  Amadeus 
Motart:  1756-1 '>56,  John  M.  Raines;  The  Golden  Age 
of  the  English  landscape  Garden,  Alexander  M.  Saun¬ 
ders;  The  Faustian  journey  (on  (foethe’i  F.pic),  Win¬ 
ston  W.  Weathers;  Huhen  Dario:  lattle  Nicaragua’s 
Giant  Poet  (II),  Antonio  M.  dc  la  Torre;  language 
and  Imagination,  Gustav  Mueller. 

origin.  No.  18. — Cid  Gorman  on  Marianne  M<K>re’s 
verse. 

Partisan  Reviesv.  XXIII;  I .  -Mozart  at  Dramatist, 
Joseph  Kerman;  Kafka  and  the  Dream,  Selma  Frai- 
lierjj;  Mary  Mc(2arthy  on  Ibsen;  The  New  French  Sense 
of  Reality,  J.  H.  Goldsmith;  Irving  Howe  on  (icotge 
OrweW. 

People's  China.  1955:24,  1956:1,  2. — Reforming 
Written  Chinese,  Wei  ('hueh;  Whitman  and  Cervantes 
in  China,  Yao  Hua. — In  Lhasa  Today,  Israel  Epstein. — 
Epstein  cont.;  Recovering  Ancient  Chinese  Music,  Yang 
Yin-liu. 

The  Personalisl.  XXXVII :  I. — Clement  of  Alexandria 
on  Imagination,  Kate  Gtirdon  M<K»re;  Wat  Blake  a 
Mystic?  John  Theobald;  Craftsmanship  in  "A  Clean, 
Well-ljghted  Place,"  William  B.  Bache. 

Philosophical  Studies.  VU:l-2.~  -Ghosts  and  Cate¬ 
gorical  Mistakes,  Everett  W,  Hall. 

Poetry.  I.XXXVII:4,  5,  6. — William  Carlos  Williams 
on  Wallace  Stevens;  Kenneth  Burke  on  the  prose  o( 
Marianne  MfKire:  lluj(h  Kenner  on  Wyndham  Lewis. 
— Verse  and  IxMik  reviews. — Paul  Goodman  on  the 
poetry  of  William  ('arlos  Williams. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVILI. — fohn  Iceyden — The 
Paradox  of  Genius,  Alexander  Buist. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXIX:4. — A  Memory  of  Ford  Ma¬ 
dox  Ford,  Markham  Harris. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXII;4. — Ccecagc  Swinton  on 
paintinK  in  ('anada;  The  Recent  Poetry  of  Irving  iMy- 
ton,  A.  J.  M.  Smith. 

Quest.  1:3,  4. — Rene  Tavernier  on  the  plays  .of  Eu¬ 
gene  Ionesco;  A.  M.  Abraham  on  'Lhornton  Wihler'i 
A  Ijfe  in  the  Sun. — Dilemma  of  the  Indian  Nyvelist, 
Hamdi  Bey;  I).  f».  Nadkarni  on  the  .Marathi  literary 
conference. 

Quixote.  1955:Stimmer-Autumn. — Mostly  devoted 
to  short  stories  and  verse. 

Recurrence.  VI;23. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme." 

Renascence.  VIII ;3. — Blaise  Hcttich  on  Faulkner's 
"The  Bear";  Newman  the  Poet,  John  Pick;  J.  (-.  Reid 
on  Charles  Peguy. 

The  Review  of  Religion.  XX: 3-4. — .In  Introduction 
to  Taoist  Yoga,  Chung-Yuan  ('hang;  Feuth  and  Rea¬ 
son  in  Kierkegaard  and  .Modern  Existentialism,  Wil¬ 
liam  W,  Paul. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLIXilO,  II,  12,  L;I.— 
Organ  of  The  Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from 
Pakistan. 

T he  Russian  Review.  XV:  I . — Soviet  Propaganda  and 
the  Rehelliuut  Artist,  Ludmilla  B.  Turkevich. 


Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVII ;4. — Scandinavian  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Institutions  of  Ijearmng  in  the  United  States. 
Third  Report:  1154-55,  Hcdin  Bronner  U  (i/ista 
Franzen. 

Science  (r  Society.  XX:L — .Articles  on  public  ques¬ 
tions  in  America. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  VII ;L — Ccjleridge  on  Shake¬ 
speare's  Villains,  Sylvan  Barnet;  In  Defense  of  Bertram, 
Albert  Howard  Carter;  Prospero't  Storm  and  Miracle, 
F.  I).  Hoeniger;  Horatio:  A  Shakespearian  Confidant, 
Francis  G.  Schoff;  The  Transmigration  of  the  Croco¬ 
dile,  Daniel  Stemjx-l;  Cleopatra's  Magnanimity:  The 
Ditmitsal  of  the  Messenger,  Jose|>h  S.  Stull. 

Shenandoah:  VIL.L — Hugh  Kenner  on  Wyndham 
I.ewis;  The  Poetry  of  Charles  Cotton,  Lysandcr  Kemp; 
Fred  Bornhauser  on  Flannery  O'Omnor. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LV;L — Place  in  Fic¬ 
tion,  F.udora  Welty;  How  to  Write  a  Biography,  John 
A.  Garraty. 

Southwest  Review.  LXI:2. — -Soaal  Drama  and  Big 
Daddy  (a  study  of  (.Chekhov  and  Tennessee  Williams), 
Vernon  Young. 

Stand.  No.  11. — “('.ontemporary  Writing." 

Thought.  XXX;119.  Elizabeth  Sewell  on  Ci.  K. 
Chesterton;  On  the  Idea  of  "The  .Icademic,"  Joseph 
Pic|)er;  Paul  Tillich:  An  Impression,  l-.dward  D.  0'('on- 
nor. 

Trace.  No.  15. — “A  ('hroniclc  of  Living  Literature." 

Triveni.  XXVI  :4. — T.  S.  Elicit  and  Modern  Poetic 
Drama,  N.  S.  Subrahmanyam;  Why  Ijterature?  N.  S. 
Phadkc;  Trends  in  Tamil  latcratiire  (11,  K.  Chandra- 
sekharan. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLLX:947.  948,  949.— 

D.  H.  iMwrence's  l.ettrrs  to  S.  S.  Koteliansky,  K.  W. 
Gransden;  Victorian  Divergences  (on  Alfred  Austin 
ami  Anthony  Trolloiie),  W.  L.  Burn;  Carlyle's  laist 
l.etters  to  Froude,  Waldo  1 1.  Dunn,  cd. — The  laterary 
Critic  in  the  University,  John  Wain;  Articles  on  Eng¬ 
lish  universities. — Carlyle's  List  Letters  to  Froude: 
(ID;  John  Davenport  on  The  Art  of  Karen  Blixen. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XI  :4. —  Ilistoricus  reports 
on  The  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Historical  Sci¬ 
ences  and  the  Communist  Historians. 

Universities  Quarterly.  X:2. — The  .irts  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  symposium. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXV:2. — Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  Great  Confession  (on  Heine’s  Memoirs), 

E.  M.  Butler;  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  "the 
Supernatural,"  Kathleen  (aiburn:  .4  Common  Ances¬ 
try:  Ijterature  in  Australia  and  Canada,  (Claude  T.  Bis- 
sell;  Theme  and  Pattern  in  "Paradise  Regained,” 
A.  S.  P.  WexKlhouse. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXILI. — The  Sad 
Hilarity  of  Sterne,  Ben  Reid. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  X:L — Meredith’s  Spir¬ 
itual  iMughter,  Jascha  Kessler. 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  16. — "Foray  Through  Ex¬ 
istentialism"  featuring  articles  by  Konrad  Bieber,  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  Sergio  |.  Pacifici,  Jean  Hyppolitc,  Pierre 
Burgelin,  Pierre  Arnaud,  Juliin  Marias. 
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The  Yale  Review.  XLV;?. — B.  H.  on  music 

criticism;  American  Culture  Abroad,  ('hcstcr  H.  Opjl; 
Emergent  Germany,  William  Dicbold,  Ir.;  Beyond  Ex- 
utentialifm,  ].  N.  Hartt;  Graves  and  the  White  God¬ 
dess  (ID,  Randall  Jarrell. 

Various  languages 

Slandpunte.  X:2,  3. — (^  J.  M.  Nicnaltcr  on  Alan 
Paton’s  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country;  A.  P.  CJrove  on  Van 
Wyk  Ixiuw’s  Ballade  van  die  Kagtehke  Lire;  J.  |.  Dcffe- 
naar  on  Kierkegaard. — De  Nederlandse  Schilderl(untl 
na  Vinient  Van  Gogh,  ('.  Dociman;  Stilistiel(  en  Ut- 
eratuur,  J.  M.  <le  Vries. 

Tydskrif  vir  Ixtterkunde.  V:4. — Die  Studie  van  die 
Voorgeshrewe  Boek,  Jaco  van  der  Merwe;  Al)el  Coetzee 
on  Andre  Demedts;  Die  Runs  van  /’.  /.  Schoeman, 
Felix  V.  Late^an;  Taalwetenskap  en  Pseudotaalweten- 
skap,  G.  J.  LahuscaKiie;  Jos  van  der  Steen  on  iiukI- 
ern  American  writing;  Ek.  Ryk.  Terug,  T.  j.  Ilaarhoff. 

Vindrosen.  — Fra  hieinmet  /eg  drog,  llallddr 

Kiljan  Laxness. 

Het  Boek  van  Mu.  6. — Review  articles  by  C». 

Stuiveling,  Pierre  H.  Dulniis,  et  al. — Heinrich  Heine  na 
honderd  /aar,  (i.  Siuiveling;  Pierre  II.  Dulxiis  on  Her¬ 
man  Teirlinck’s  Zelfportret  of  het  Galgenmaal. 

Rronieh  van  Runst  en  Rultuur.  XV:  10. — Twentieth 
anniversary  issue. 

Mens  en  Rosmos.  XILl,  2. — Het  gesprel(  in  dienst 
der  Zelfhezinning,  C.  J.  Scliuurrnan. — Ontmoeting  der 
levensovertiiigingen,  I).  M.  Prins;  Hehhen  en  zi/n, 
C'h.  J.  J.  Stamm'ler;  H.  Gtoot  on  Bergson. 

Roeping.  XXXI :7,  H,  9,  10,  II. — Guido  Gezelle  de 
Andere,  R.  Gaspar;  Henri  Bruning  ontdel{te  een  andere 
Gezelle,  Gabriel  Smit. — l^e  porteur  de  dels  mobiles, 
J.  A.  S.  van  Spaendonck;  Herman  de  Man,  Henri  E. 
Ett. — Edith  Stein,  ('hr.  Koehler  S.S.S.;  Ambrosia  en 
Diotima,  Jan  H.  (.artens;  Over  de  verstaanbaarheid  van 
de  duhter,  B.  Wolken. —  Over  Alphons  Diepenbroi  1^, 
Ih.  J.  de  Jong;  Vladimir  Soloviev,  Chniacus  Bayer, 
OEM;  De  moderne  duhter,  l.amlKrt  Tcgcnlxnch. — 
De  Moraliteit  der  huidige  romans  en  de  Idil,  IJick 
Ouwcndijk. 

Speculator.  IVr'J. — “liibliografisch  Bulletin  van  Ker- 
keliike  Wctenschappen  en  Religicu/.e  Kunst.” 

Wending.  X:I0,  II,  12,  XI:  1-2.— “Maandblad  voor 
Evangel ie  en  Culluur." 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1955:9,  10,  195():1. — 
Th.  Govaart  on  .VI.  V'asalis;  De  wijsgerige  indeling  van 
de  literaire  genres,  L.  van  Haecht;  Pol  Heyns  on  Maria 
Rosseels. — V.  ("laes  on  N'liliel  prize  winner  Halld4r 
Kiljan  Laxness;  J.  Grrxiten  on  Edgar  I)c  Bruync's  Ge- 
scheidenis  van  de  Aesthetua;  P.  Boer  on  Jan  Willem 
Hofstra. — N.  .M.  Wildicrs  on  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Char¬ 
din;  J.  V.  L.  Brans  on  Ortega  y  (iasset. 

De  Distel.  IV':9-10. — "International  Bibhografisch 
Tijdschnft." 

Sieuw  Vlaams  Ti/dsc hrift.  LX:I0,  11,  12. — Tolstoy 
en  fam-Taart/es,  Alliert  Pcnleck;  Over  moderne  Porzie, 
Nes  Tergast;  Herwig  Hensen  en  die  Porzie  (conch), 
Paul  Van  Keymeulen;  Sartre  in  de  Hel,  Johan  Daisne. 
— Franz  Rafk.a,  L.  Flam. — Een  niruwe  Philosophie: 
Het  Inexistentialisme?  .\lex  He  Vries. 

De  Penscoop.  VI:  3,  4,  5. — Victor  I.eeman8  on  Sdren 
Kierkegaard. — J.  L.  He  Beider  on  Hino  Buzzati;  Rob¬ 


ert  Roswald  on  Graham  (jreenc’i  The  Quiet  American. 
— Het  literair  Expressionisme,  Piet  Tommisien. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XL:1,  2,  3. — Paul  Fechter  on 
Emile  Verhaeren;  Actualiteit  van  de  Russische  Roman, 
Valere  Cixipmans;  Orpheus  in  det  Atupal,  M.  Rutten. 
— Andr^  He  Ridder  in  memoriam  Fernand  1-eger  and 
Maurice  Utrillo;  Verhaeren  en  Mi/n  Betre^^^ingen  tot 
de  Nederlandse  Letterl(unde,  Livu  Stijns;  Het  Essai, 
W.  Kramer;  Essay  over  de  Recensenten,  Iheo  J.  van 
der  Wal. —  Woord,  Toon  en  Vitdruf^^ing,  Harry  Ckix. 

West-Vlaanderen.  V:l. — "Tweemaandelijks  Tijd- 
schrift  voor  Kunst  en  Cultuur.” 

De  Ts/erne.  X:12,  Xl:l,  2. — felle,  in  mislik,  mant- 
ts/e,  Frcark  Ham;  By  Halldor  iMxness  op  hisiih^,  Jan 
Pielienga. — Norway  usue.  Of  particular  interest  to 
B.A.  readers;  Panorama  fan  it  Soarsk.e  proaxa,  Amy 
van  Marken;  De  taelstrud  yn  Noarwegen,  Alex  Bolck- 
mans;  Utsioch  op  de  moderne  Noarsk.e  lyfyk.,  Trond 
Winic;  De  poetysk^e  synthese  fan  Hans  Henril^  Holm, 
Kare  Langvik  johannessen. — Piiden  fol  heale  wiisheit, 
Y.  PiMirtinga. 

Kalpana.  1955:Hec.,  1956:Jan. — Hindi  prose  and 
poetry. 

loitohatdr.  VI:6,  VILl. — Roszontes,  Imre  Vimos; 
Vdndorbdl-Biitdoso,  Zoltan  Szabi'i;  Egy  sxamuzott 
irdstiido,  Bela  Horvith;  Proust  emlehei  koxt,  Liszid 
C$.  Szabd;/4  vildg  hezdeterol,  Karoly  Kerenyi;  At  iro,  a 
xtarnol(tdg  is  a  sxahadsag,  Guido  Piovene;  Wallace 
Stevens.  Jozsef  Reinenyi;  Irodalom  birelat  nell(iil,  Gis- 
pir  Kovics;  Hungarua  Americana,  Istvin  Borsddy. — 
Naplo/egyzeteh,  Zoltin  SzabtS;  Egy  boldogtalan  ember, 
al{i  boldog,  Giovanni  Papini;  A  sxocidlis  olajcseppel^ 
orstdga,  j/izsef  Molnir;  A  magyar  t^oxtarsasdg  tixeves 
evfordulo/a,  Ferenc  Nxgy.A  hidfoldi  irodalom  a  mat 
Magyarorsxdgon,  Gyula  Borbandi;  A  rniiveszet  vdlsdga 
is  ui/dsxuletese,  Gispir  Kovics. 

Ausonia.  XI  :L — Poems  by  Franco  di  Pilla;  Carteggi 
letterari,  Francisco  Bruno. 

aut  aut.  No.  30. — las  morale  dei  "Mandarins,"  Ar- 
manda  (iuiducci;  Im  conoscenxa  storica,  Giuseppe 
Semerari;  Gli  alheri  di  Natale  di  T.  S.  Eliot,  Roberto 
Sanesi. 

comumtd.  IX:34,  35,  X:36. — Come  si  studia  nelle 
universitd  americane,  Enrico  Zanelli. — Cina  1955, 
Cesare  L.  Musatti. — Aldo  Garosci  on  Carlo  l^vi,  Adam 
Mickiewicz,  Arthur  Koestler;  labri  in  Inghilterra,  Ugo 
Vartui;  Soldati  e  altri  narrotori,  Giorgio  Pullini. 

Convivium.  XXIILC. — Classuita  e  impressionismo 
nella  poesia  del  Pascoli,  Francesco  Flora;  Im  poesia 
vera,  Lorenzo  Bianchi;  Per  un'interpretaxione  del 
Pascoti,  Umberto  Pirotti. 

Delta.  1955:7-8. — Im  poesia  del  Pascoli,  Giuseppe 
Toffanin;  translation  of  Bejok^s  Abroad's  article  on 
French  literature  by  Claude-Etimonde  Magny;  Poetica 
e  sttle  del  Polixiano,  R(KCo  Montano. 

Filcjsofia.  VILL — Erode  nelle  "Trachinie,"  Antonio 
Maddalena;  Cognixione,  parola,  errore  net  pensiero  di 
Alessandro  Manxoni,  Romano  Amerio. 

il  giornale  letterario.  VIILIO,  12,  IX:1,  2. — Giovanni 
Pascoti,  il  giardino  the  non  poti  fiorire,  Emilia  Foti. — 
Come  lo  stato  favorisee  la  diffusione  del  lihro,  Mario 
Gastaldi;  Poesia  corale,  Mario  (iailo. —  Gli  ismi  in  let- 
teratura,  M.  G.;  Coscienxa  delta  critica  letteraria,  At- 
tilio  Nastasi;  Euste  una  poesia  naxionale?  Mario  Gallo. 
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• — Ijbro  e  henenere,  Ezio  della  Mtjnica;  Maria  Melato, 
el  loro  dramma.  Carmen  Scano. 

Ijhertd  della  Cultura.  Not.  34,  36. — iJevoted  to  “II 
dialogo  con  gli  intellettuali  tovictici." — Review  by 
Franco  Ferrarotu  of  Cittadini  n  e  no  by  Anna  Garofalo. 

//  Multno.  IV:I0,  II,  12. — ll  problema  deWuniver- 
sitd  ilaliana,  Luigi  Pcdrazzi;  Hlegia  e  racconto  in  Mi¬ 
chele  Pntco,  Andrea  Ci<jtti;  Prohlemt  di  hberta  nella 
cultura  tovietica,  Giorgio  Galli. — iJemotrazia  e  cultura 
in  Ham  Kelten,  Niada  Mattcucci. — Prentona  di  Prato- 
lint,  Sergio  Cabatti;  Karl  Mannheim  e  la  tociologia 
americana,  Antonio  Santucci. 

Paragone.  N<j».  72,  74. — IJneamenti  della  poena  di 
Michelangelo,  Luigi  Baldacci. — Cmque  anni  di  poetia, 
('arlo  Bo;  Goethe  e  Mozart,  Luigi  Magnani. 

Queitioni.  No.  4-5. — Avanguardta  formale  e  avan- 
guardia  ideologica  net  film,  Vito  FandolH. 

realta.  No.  3 1 , — Due  lellere  inedite  dt  Bernanot;  Nel 
centenano  dt  Emile  Verhaeren,  (xsarc  (iiardini;  Deca- 
logo  per  lo  iirittore  giovane,  Lioncllo  Fiumi. 

Kinaicita.  XILIO,  II,  12,  XIILI. — f.  potiibile  un 
giudizio  equamme  tull'opera  dt  Alcide  l)e  Gaiperi? 
Falmiro  I'oglialti;  Sucteiti  e  lompiti  dell'editoria 
demotratua,  Enz<i  Nizza. — 'I'ogliatti  cont.;  ll  movi- 
mento  demotraUco  e  la  diffutione  della  lultura  in 
Italia,  Enz<j  Santarelli. — Palmiro  I'ogliatti  on  the  writ¬ 
ing*  of  Alcide  I)c  Gatperi. — Renato  (iuttuvo  on  F'er- 
nan<l  l^ger;  article*  on  politic*  and  induttry. 

Ijo  Smeraldo.  IX:6,  \\\.-  Immagme  di  Sthiller, 
Dario  (!^artago;  Sonetto  inedito  di  Vittorio  Alfieri  lal- 
t'ato  da  un  portiere  dell'Ambrotiana,  Carlo  Cattiglioni. 
— Un  ritratto  dal  veto  dt  Rilke,  Gi<*rgio  Zampa. 

Societd.  XI  :6. — Im  fortuna  ideologua  dell' opera 
Patcoliana,  Olga  Apicclla;  Opinioni  tu  "Metello" 
e  ll  neorealitmo,  (^are  Ca*ct,  (iuncarlo  Vigo- 
rclli;  Chin-P'ing-Mei  e  l.u  fliun,  Ip|M>lito  Pizzetti; 
ll  "Ditgelo"  dt  Ehrenburg,  Pietro  Zvetereniich. 

Lo  Spettatore  Italiano.  VIII; 1 1,  12,  IX: I . — Yeatt, 
timbolitmo  e  magia,  (iiorgio  Melchiori;  /  "Cantot”  di 
Ezra  Pound,  Elemire  Zolla. — Una  nuova  maneira  nar- 
rativa,  Lia  Wainsteiii;  L’ultimo  romanzo  dt  Robert 
Penn  Warren,  Ago*tino  Lombardo. —  Walter  Benja¬ 
min,  Elemire  Zolla;  /  "livelli"  della  ttoria,  Giuveppe 
(jiarrizzo. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XV:114,  115. — Letteratura  nazio- 
nale?  Reto  Roedel;  Poetie  refiutale  e  abbotzi  delle 
reconomute  dt  A.  Manzoni,  Aldo  Borlenghi. 

Uliite.  IX;4. — Devoted  to  “atomic  energy  and  the 
world  of  tomorrow.” 

vita  e  pemiero.  XXXVIII ;Nov.,  Dec.,  XXXIX;Ian., 
Feb. — Biblitmo  e  razionalitmo  di  T.  Mann,  Marcello 
('amilucci. — L'idea  dell'Univertiti,  Agoitino  (lemelli, 
o.f.m.;  Nel  tentenano  della  morte  dt  un  grande  pa- 
tnota  polaico:  ll  poeta  Adam  Mickieu'icx,  Bernardino 
Ferrari;  lote  Maria  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Liana  Bortolon; 
Im  morte  dt  Cleopatra  in  Shakespeare,  Alfredo  Olier- 
tello. — Nazareno  Febretti  on  )ulien  (ireen'»  lournal; 
RiJiert  Perroud  on  Mauriac  and  hi*  Im  pharisienne. — 
Im  stona  dt  un’idea,  Francevco  Ca*nati;  Roliert  Perroud 
on  Im’s  ariitoirates  by  Michel  de  Saint  Pierre. 

Samtiden.  LXV:1,  2. — Alberte,  Eugenia  Kielland; 
Tanker  om  k^ntl  oi  individualitet,  K)ell  Bakkelund. 
— Om  den  nye  lynkkf",  I’«l  Brckke. 


Vinduet.  X:L — Carl  Frederik  Prytz  on  Rolf  Jacob¬ 
sen;  Amund  Myhre  on  Mauruc,  Camus,  Sartre;  Erna 
Holmboe  Kang  on  Drieu  la  Rochelle. 

Meander.  X:8,  9-10. — “From  the  History  of  Latin 
Epigraphy  in  Poland- — fau>b  Sobieski,"  Anna  Sadur- 
ska. — “classical  Studies  in  Poland  in  1955,"  Lydia 
Winniezuk  and  Helen  Kr^pska. 

Kultura.  No*.  96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101.— “Recent 
Lithuanian  Poetry,”  Alfomas  Nyka-Niliunas. — “The 
Price  of  Oimpromise — A  New  Line  of  I>emarca- 
tion,”Aleksander  Weissberg-Cybulski. — "The  Ameri¬ 
can  Dury  of  Ma|or  Joseph  Hordynski,"  Jerzy  Lerski. — 
“One  or  Two  Polish  Literatures?”  Bohdan  Brodzinski. 
— “Modus  Vivendi,”  Juliusz  Mierosqewski. — “Poland 
Abroad,”  Tadeusz  Brzczinski. 

Broteria.  LXILI,  2,  3. — A  Unguagem  dot  Paineis  de 
S.  Vicente,  Manuel  de  Figueiredo;  Maurice  Baring, 
Manuel  d'Almeida;  No  Centenano  de  Kierkegaard,  M. 
Antunes. — Gustavo  Corfdo,  M.  Antunes;  Uma  Historia 
da  Ijteratura,  Joao  Mendes. — Aben  Mafom  e  a  Con- 
quista  do  Algarve  pelot  portuguetes,  Jos^  I),  (iarcia  D<>- 
mingues;  Considera^oet  tobre  temas  de  Arte,  Luis  For- 
jaz  Tngueiros;  Vtda  Uterana,  Joao  Mendes,  M.  An¬ 
tunes. 

Gazeta.  111:39. — Guerra  junqueiro,  Joaquim  Lopes; 
Manuel  Lucena  Salmoral  on  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Encontro 
com  Vitor  Hugo,  Jorge  Ramos. 

Revitta  Brasileira  de  Eililogia.  1:2. — Notas  Camoni- 
anas,  Augusto  Meyer;  Sobre  o  Dobre  e  seu  Emprego  nos 
Cantigas  de  Paay  Gomez  Channho,  Celso  Cunha; 
Notas  de  Estilistica,  Antonio  de  Pidua. 

Biblioteksbladet.  XLL  1, 2. — “Organ  for  Sveriges  All¬ 
manna  Biblioteksfdrening.” 

BLM  (Bonniers  IJtterara  Magasin).  XXIV:  10, 
XXV: I,  2,  3. — Diklaren  oth  skkdetpelaren,  Werner 
Aspenstrdm;  Finns  en  fransk  roman?  C.  G.  Bjurstrom; 
Arne  Haggqvist  on  Juan  Ramdn  Jimenez;  A  Eroding 
studie  by  Karl-lvar  Hildeman. — Skeiva  en  toldatro- 
man,  Vaind  Linna;  Eridas  van  och  varldsknget,  (jun- 
nar  Axberger;  Bengt  Holmqvist  on  Artur  Lundkvist. 
— Romantikerns  val,  Goran  Printz-Pahlson;  Erwin 
Leiser  on  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt;  Bellmans  immoralism, 
Lars-CfOran  Eriksson;  Jdran  Mjtibcrg  on  Nathanael 
West;  Shakespeare  och  Marlowe,  Harald  Gyller. — 
Folke  Isaksson  on  William  Blake;  Vilhelm  Ekelund  och 
Bengt  Lid  forts,  Algot  Werin;  Modern  filotofi,  Georg 
Henrik  von  Wright;  Pet  nya  intresset  for  amerikantk 
litteratur,  Alfred  Kazin;  Om  Sara  Lidmant  dialekC 
Birger  Vikstrom;  Thomas  Tottie  on  Runar  Schildt. 

Bokvdnnen.  XI  :2,  3.— Bror  Olsson  on  Gabriel  Mark- 
lin. — Hur  VI  borjode,  Thure  Nyman. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXIV:I0,  LXV:1,  2,  3.— Johannes 
I^hmann  on  Harry  Fett;  Sture  lairsson  on  Karl-Erik 
Forsslund;  Gunvor  Hof  mot  diktning,  Carl  Frederik 
Prytz. — Carl  Johan  Elmquist  on  Paul  V.  Rubow;  I^rs 
Kackstrdm  on  Bo  Carpelan;  Gunnar  Axberger  on  Bir¬ 
ger  Sjdberg. — Lyrikeren  Emil  Boyton,  Asbjorn  Aarnes; 
Viveka  Heyman  on  Hilma  Angered  Strandlierg;  j0r- 
gen  Andersen  on  new  Danish  books. — Noter  om  mo- 
derne  dantk  Film,  Erik  Ulrichsen;  Pekkanen,  Siippai- 
nen,  Viita,  Linna,  Annamari  Sarajas;  Einar  Bragi  on 
the  Icelandic  poet  Tomas  Gudmundsscjn. 

Samtid  och  Framtid.  XILIO,  XIILI,  2. — Anders 
Hallstrdm  on  Latin  American  writing;  Den  poetitka 
procetten,  W,  H.  Auden;  Skottlands  store  excentnker. 
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Frederic  Fleisher. — Bdc/(er  och  recensenter,  Michael 
Freund. — S>(imngarnas  roll  i  Norden,  Gunnar  Thor- 
borg;  Emtly  Brontes  Gondolidrld,  Lars  Backstrom. 

Ttden.  XLVILIO,  XLVIII;!,  2.  i.— Brunt, ng  anno 
82,  Sven-Gustaf  Edqvist. — Per  Schwanbom  on  Arthur 
Kocstler  (II);  En  poltl(  "Det  ode  landet,"  Ivar  Ivre. — 
Adult  Education — vuxenhtldmng  i  USA,  Deffa  I-eh- 
tonen. — I'ty^ologin  i  Sov/etumonen,  Gunnar  Gunnar- 
son. 

Knizhevnost.  X;9,  10,  11,  12,  XI:  1,  2. — "Some  New 
l>(x;uments  Left  by  Sima  Milutinovic,"  Risto  Dragice- 
vid. — “A  Few  Wfjrds  about  Humor,”  Isidor  Sekuluf. — 
“About  the  Poetry  of  V.  B.  Jets,”  Miodar  Pavlovi^. — 
Otto  Bikhal)i-Merin  on  the  works  of  Picasso. — "The 
Serixxroatian-Slovenian  Dictionary  of  J.  Juranchich,” 
M.  S.  Lalevid. — “Dimitri  Tut$<jvi(f  and  the  anarcho- 
syndicalists  in  the  Serbian  Labor  Movement,”  Muxlrag 
Protid. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American  German  Review.  XXII :j. — Alfred 
Werner  on  Oskar  Kok;>schka;  Liselotte  von  SchulKrt 
on  what  the  Germans  were  reading  in  1955;  Sidney 
luinier's  Study  of  German,  Arthur  O.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saravientit  ( Philosophie-l^t- 
tret).  1955:1-2. — Die  gegenwdrtige  Situation  det  Wit- 
tent  von  der  Erziehung,  J.  Derbolav;  The  Troublesome 
Passages  of  the  "Sketremt,"  William  H.  Bennett;  Vente 
hittonque  et  propagande  politique  thez  Lactance  et 
dans  la  “Vita  Constantini,"  Jacques  Moreau;  Soziologie 
in  Deutsi  hland,  Ralf  Dahrendorf. 

Atlante.  \\\:A.—Quevedo  for  the  Mattes,  Edward  M. 
Wilson;  Orteguianitmo  y  crittianitmo,  Edward  Sar- 
m  lento. 

Bulletin  det  Etudes  Portugaiset  et  de  I'lnstitut  Fran- 
(oit  au  Portugal.  1954:18. — Un  inedit  attnhue  a  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Morals:  l^es  "Exequiat  de  Francisco  de  Valoyt 
....Key  de  Franfa,"  AnuSnio  Dias  Miguel;  Bedtford 
et  le  Portugal  en  1787,  Andr^  Pztiezux’, Almeida  Gar¬ 
rett:  Comment  let  voyages  <)  Tetranger  ont  prepare  let 
“Viagens  na  Minha  Terra,"  Hernani  Cidade. 

/-e/  Cahiert  Loexemhourgeoit.  XXVILI. — Vincent 
Monteiro  on  Jean  Cassou;  Divert  aspects  de  la  leune 
poesie  fran(aite,  Louis  Guillaume;  Die  fragwurdige 
Poetie,  Rudolf  Wittkopf;  Robert  Sabatier  on  Abbe  Pro¬ 
vost’s  Manon  l.etcaut. 

Comparative  laterature.  VIII:  1. — Gracidn  and  Al- 
ciato't  "Emblemata,"  Karl  Ludwig  Selig;  Antonio 
Conti  and  English  Aesthetics,  Victor  M.  Hamm;  Keats 
and  Holderlin,  Paul  de  Man;  fohn  Gould  Fletcher  and 
Rimbaud's  " Alchemie  du  verbe,"  Ralph  Behrens; 
Cousin  and  Coleridge:  The  Aesthetic  Ideal,  F.  Will. 

Culture.  XVI  :4. — 1m  reforme  de  Malherbe,  Arthur 
Sideleau;  1. 'experience  poetique  de  Saint-Denyt-Gar- 
neau,  Roinain  Legare,  O.F.M. 

Edition.  VI :4. — "International  B<K>k  Advertiser.” 

Erasmus.  VIII:13-14,  15-16,  17-18. — "Speculum 
5>cientiarum,”  featuring  scholarly  reviews  of  scholarly 
liooks  in  all  fields  of  the  humanities. 

Etudes  Anglaltet.  V1I1:4. — Charles  Williams  and 
Romantic  Experience,  R.  T.  Davies;  Aspects  biogra- 
phiquet  de  I'oeuire  de  W.  Somerset  Maugham:  L'en- 
fance,  J.  Dotirinsky;  La  correspondence  de  De  Foe,  Paul 
Dottin. 


Etudes  Germaniquet.  X;4. — 1m  tagette  de  Xathan, 
J.  A.  Bi/.et;  Im  "fahrbuih  fur  die  geistige  Bewegung," 
('laude  David. 

The  French  Review.  XXIXti,  4. — L'annee  litteraire 
1954-55  en  Frame,  Jean  Carduncr;  Charles  Vildrac 
and  the  Abbaye  de  Creteil,  Arthur  H.  Beattie;  Im  dis¬ 
tinction  stendhulienne  entre  I'etprit  et  la  science,  Jules 
C.  Alciatore. — Franklin  en  Frame,  Gilliert  ('hinard; 
Sagetse  de  Balzac?  Marcel  Relviussin;  On  L'etranger 
(by  Camus),  Herliert  S.  (iershman;  l-e  primitivisme 
de  Charlet-luiuit  Philippe,  J.-J.  Demorest. 

French  Studies.  X:l. — A  Sew  View  of  Horaie,  Peter 
Newmark;  Gillet  de  la  Tettonnerie  and  the  "ethique 
de  la  gloire,"  F.  K.  Dawson;  .4  Note  on  Racine's  "The- 
baide,”  P.  J.  Yarrow;  l.ecture  de  Verlaine:  "Im  del  est 
par-dettut  le  toit .  . .,"  Maurice  Piron;  The  Sonnet  "Im 
vin  perdu"  of  Paul  Valery,  W.  N.  ince;  The  White 
Stag  in  Chrdien’s  "Erec  et  Emde,"  R.  Harris. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXIX:1,  2. — "Sog,"  Bern- 
hard  Blurne;  Hans  Fallada's  Rreahthrough,  Harry 
Bergholz;  W.  Braun  on  Roliert  Musil's  Der  Mann  ohne 
Eigenschaften. — Ludwig  Wienbarg  und  der  Kampf  um 
den  Historismus,  Rudolf  Kayser;  Is  Frau  Holda  the 
Virgin  Mary?  Edgar  A.  List;/he  deutsche  lateratur  im 
Wer/(e  Freuds,  Ludwig  Marcuse. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  X:6,  XI:  I. — Im  problhii  de 
Dieu  dans  la  philosophie  de  Blondel,  Alliert  ('artier; 
/»/  problemas  de  la  vida  futura  del  hombre  segun  don 
Miguel  de  Unamuno,  FraneiKo  Sevilla  Benito;  Klass- 
ische  Geistphilosophie  und  die  existenzphilosophische 
Bewegung,  Richard  Wisser. — Ret  iMx  Causa,  Amcdee 
Ponceau;  I  fondamenti  dell'operativismo  loguo  d,  fohn 
Dewey,  Giovanni  Giuletti;  /»  spiritualismo  d,  Felice 
Battaglia,  Sante  Allierghi;  Della  "Dialettica,"  Gaetano 
(2a|x>ne  Braga;  L'uno  e  i  molt,  nel  pensiero  di  Platone, 
Antonio  (2apizzi. 

Hispania.  XXXlXil. — El  sinibolismo  religioso  en  la 
poesta  de  Federuo  Garcia  lama,  Gustavo  (airrea; 
Carat  terizacion  y  valor  del  "tremendismo"  en  la  no¬ 
vela  espahola  contemporanea,  Jeronimo  Mallo;  Mon¬ 
talvo,  Hostos  y  el  ensayo  hispanoamericano,  Roliert  G. 
Mead,  Jr.;  "Altiplano":  Novela  india,  Anibal  Vargas- 
Bardn. 

intenJmbio.  X1II:1()-I2. — Articles  on  Mozart. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Booths. 
VI  :3. — Modern  Persian  Prose,  P.  W.  Avery. 

The  fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LV:L — Wordsworth's  Early  Drafts  of  "The  Ruined 
Cottage"  in  1797-98,  Thomas  M.  Raysor;  "The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale"  and  Christian  Dialettic,  Douglas 
L.  Peterson;  Felix  M.  Wassermann  on  twenty  poems 
by  Albrecht  Haushofer;  Milton's  ["Index  Poetuus"] — 
The  "T heatrum  Poetarum"  by  Edward  Phillips,  Harris 
Fletcher;  The  Probable  Time  of  Composition  of  Chris 
topher  Smart's  "Song  to  David,"  "Psalms,"  and 
"Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  Arthur  Sherbo;  Notes 
on  the  "Weihsel"  of  Dietmar  von  Aist,  Franz  H. 
Bauml;  The  Troubled  Fountain:  Erasmus  Formulates 
a  Shakespearian  Simile,  Rolf  Soellner;  Whitman  and 
Epictetus:  The  Stoical  Element  in  "iMaves  of  Grass," 
C.  E.  Pulos;  Hmn  Almattki  dss — Thor  or  Odin? 
Henry  L.  Tapp;  "Early  Impressions":  An  Unknown 
Work  by  Sealsfield,  Karl  J.  R.  Arndt. 

Libri.  VI:  1,  2. — “International  Library  Review” 
publishing  original  papers  on  all  aspects  of  librarian- 
ship. 
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BCX)KS  ABROAD 


IJetuviu  Dienoi  ("Lithuanun  Dayi”).  1956:Feb., 
March. — Illu»tratcd  l^thuanian  monthly  Usued  from 
L(j*  Angelct,  Calif. 

IJtterair  Patpoort.  XI:93. — Frenth  IJterature  from 
North  Afrtta,  Kdouard  Rorliti;  Omhi/hen  naar  Anatole 
Frame,  Exic  Tcrduyn;  Knrico  Morpurgo  on  R.  M.  Dc 
Angel  M. 

Malta  Ijetteraria.  IV:3. — Imuc  in  protest  against  dii- 
miual  of  Prof.  Ciiovanni  Curmi,  Professor  of  Italian 
Language  and  Literature,  from  the  Royal  University  of 
Malta. 

The  Modern  lurnguane  fournal.  XL: I,  2,  3. — Gen¬ 
eral  Concepts  or  Imws  in  Translation,  Protasio  Maymi. 
— Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modern  iMnguage  Meth¬ 
odology  for  1954,  Evelyn  Van  Eenenaam. — General 
language  Study  and  the  Teac  hing  of  l-anguages.  Merle 
L.  Perkins. 

Monatshefte.  XLVIILI,  2,  3. — 3/eorgeC.  Schnolheld 
on  Hermann  HriK  h's  Der  Versuc  her,  Kogerius'  "Open 
Deure":  A  Herder  Source,  A.  I^slie  Willson;  The  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  I  jester  Nobility  on  the  kite  of  Standard 
Ijterary  German,  John  T.  Waterman.— Sigurd  Burck* 
hardt  on  (joethe’s  Iphigenie;  Harry  Zohn  on  unpub¬ 
lished  Stephan  Zweig  letters;  Paul  K.  Whitaker  on 
Sudermann's  Die  dm  keiherfedern;  An  t'nglish  Goethe 
Parody,  Wayne  Wonilerley.  Das  Problem  der  Mdrchen- 
novelle  (on  ('hamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl) ,  Benno  von 
Wiese;  The  Deification  of  Gottfried  Keller,  Victor  J. 
I.emke;  Sealtfield't  Unrealistic  Mexico,  Norman  L. 
Willey;  Heinz.  Moenkemeyer  on  Goethe's  Die  natiir- 
liche  Tochter. 

La  Nouvelle  kevue  Canadienne — National  kevieu/ 
of  Canada.  Ije  chevauchement  det  cultures, 

(ieorges -Henri  Levesque,  O.P.,  (iuy  Fr^gault;  French- 
Canadian  laterature  Enters  a  New  Era  (reprint  from 
B.A.),  W.  E.  Collin. 

kattegna  Mediterranea.  VIII ;2. —  Issue  on  Black  Sea 
and  Mediterranean  areas. 


Mandala  is  a  new  quarterly  which  explains  itself  by 
the  following  quotation  from  folande  Jacobi:  ", . .  This 
kind  of  symbol,  representing  a  primordial  image  of 
the  psychic  totality,  always  exhibits  a  more  or  leu 
abstract  form  of  representation  precisely  because  it  is 
a  symmetric  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  a  mid-point,  which  provides  their  basic  law 
and  constitutes  their  essence.  The  East  has  known 
such  symbolic  representations  from  the  earliest  times, 
lliey  are  called  MANDALAS,  which  can  best  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  'magic  circle.' "  The  first  issue  contains  some 
serious  new  prose  and  poetry. 

American  writers  who  wish  to  contribute  to  foreign 
publications  will  find  very  handy  a  small  btxiklet  com¬ 
piled  by  Eileen  M.  Egan  entitled  World-Wide  Marhets 
Gmdebooh^.  Counuies  included  are  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Canada,  Australia,  Denmark,  India.  The 
periodicals  listed  (mainly  mother-home  variety)  sute 
length  of  Mss.,  rate  paid  upon  acceptance,  and  prefer¬ 
ences  as  to  content. 


kevitta  Interamericana  de  Bibliografla.  V:4. —  La 
obra  del  P.  Zulaica  fin  Cuba,  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa; 
T he  Ijibrary  Prografn  of  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
in  IjOtin  America,  Mauda  M.  Sandvig,  Lucile  Dudgeon. 

kevue  de  Utterature  Comparer.  XXIX:4. — M.  Ba- 
taillon  in  memoriam  Jos^  Otega  y  (iasset;  Kierkegaard 
aux  prises  avec  la  conscience  franfaite,  Pierre  Mesnard; 
Kierkegaard  et  Unamuno,  Francois  Meyer;  Mickiewicx 
entre  I'ett  et  I’ouest,  Z.  L.  Zaleski;  Whitman  et  Words¬ 
worth,  Roger  Asselineau. 

kepue  Internationale  de  Philotophie.  X:35. — Franz 
Alexander,  Raymond  B.  Cattell,  Margaret  Mead,  H.  ). 
Flysenck,  and  H.  Baruk  on  the  psychology  of  {Krsonal- 
ity  and  other  personality  studies. 

kipista  di  IjCtterature  Moderns  e  Comparate. 
VIII  :3-4. — Andersen  nella  letteratura  europea,  Erik 
Koed  Westergaard;  Andersen  e  I'ltaha,  Alda  M.inghi; 
kattegna  di  ttudi  anderteniani,  Mario  tiabneli;  Mario 
(jabrieli  on  Halldor  Kil)an  Laxncss. 

komance  Philology.  IX:3. — William  A.  Nitze  Tes¬ 
timonial,  Part  II.  The  Tryst  beneath  the  Tree:  An  Epi¬ 
sode  in  the  Tristan  Legend,  Helaine  Newstead;  Die 
‘‘Nodont-Nuadu'’--Hypothete  alt  Flrklarung  det  Na- 
ment  " Fischer kdnig,"  E.  Brugger  ( f ) ;  IjC  rapport  entre 
I'oeuvre  et  la  source  chez  Chretien  de  Troyes  et  le  pro- 
bleme  det  sources  bretonnet,  J.  Fourquet;  The  Modena 
Text  of  the  Prose  “foseph  d'Arimathie,"  William 
Roach. 

Schweixeritchet  Gutenhergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse),  XLI:4. — Geilert  Alphabet  in  23  Pre- 
digten,  Marcus  Bourquin. 

Slovo.  IV:V. — “Die  Vermeintliclicn  Akzentzxichen 
der  Kiever  Bliitter,"  Erwin  Koschniiedcr. 

Vida  Hispanic  a.  III:3. — Unamuno  and  Don  Quixote: 
Ijs  pida  de  Don  Qui/ote  y  Sancho,  FUlward  Sarmiento; 
Clemencia  Miro,  anon.;  Concha  F'tpina:  Apreciacion, 
feni  Ugidos. 


The  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  announces  that  its  catalogue  of  holdings  in  rare 
Chinese  books,  compiled  by  Wang  Chung-min  during 
the  years  1939-46,  has  been  edited  for  publication  by 
T,  L.  Yuan.  The  catalogue  contains  descriptive  notices 
of  some  3,000  titles  published  before  1644. 

Wayne  University  Press  has  just  taken  over  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Walt  Whitman  Newsletter,  which  is 
planned  as  a  quarterly  periodical  to  appear  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  Decemlier.  The  Newsletter  was 
begun  last  year  by  Professor  Gay  Wilson  Allen,  issued 
by  the  New  York  University  Press. 

Charles  E.  Feinberg,  the  Detroit  Whitman  collector, 
will  serve  as  editor  with  the  undersigned.  Each  num¬ 
ber  will  include  an  essay,  notes  and  queries,  news 
notes,  and  a  current  bibliography — all,  of  course,  on 
Whitman.  Notes,  queries,  news  notes,  and  items  for 
the  bibliography  are  solicited.  Mail  to  Walt  Whitman 
Newsletter,  Wayne  University,  Detroit  I,  Mich. 

William  White 
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P.  E.  N. 
International 


Bulletin  of  Selected  Books 


Choix  de  Notices  Critiques 

A  quarterly  guide  to  notable  books  published  throughout  the  world, 
except  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  literature  of 
countries  with  limited  means  of  inter-communication  receives  special 
attention.  The  main  features  are  condensed  reviews  contributed  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Elach  number  contains  two  articles  related  to  international  literature 
or  translation.  Additional  items  of  information  appear  in  the  section 
entitled  ‘Events — Inquiries — Requests*. 


THE  BULLETIN  OF  SELECTED  BOOKS  provides  information  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  literature  and  current  affairs,  educationalists,  sociol¬ 
ogists,  writers,  translators,  librarians,  and  publishers. 


Subscription  rates:  U.S.A.  $2  yearly  in  advance 
British  Isles  and  all  countries  outside  the  U.S.A.  11/6  yearly  in  advance 


Issued  by 

The  International  P.E.N. 
With  the  Assistance  of 
UNESCO 


Publie  par 
La  Federation  P.E.N. 
Avec  le  concours  de 
L’UNESCO 


Requests  for  subscription  and  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor,  62  Glebe  Place,  London,  S.W3. 


'*Ths  outstanding  general  Journal  of  modem  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States’* 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  University, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  %4J00  a  year.  Foreign  countria  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St  Louis  5,  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  “VOCATION¬ 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS’* 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Langruges,  S  hools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Business  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


•  nouveautd 


ENCYCLOPEDIE  LAROUSSE  METHOOIQUE,  2  vol. 

Toutes  les  connaissances  de  notre  temps  en  une  s4rie  de  grands 
chapitres  :  litt^rature,  histoire,  g^ographie,  droit,  math^matiques,  etc. 
Reliure  synderme  21x30  cm,  2  400  pages,  6  500  gravures,  planches 
et  cartes  en  couteurs. 


Le  Nouveau  Larousse  Universel,  dictionnaire  en  2  volumes, 
2  176  pages,  128  423  articles,  25  600  gravures,  536  reproductions  de 
chefs-d'cBuvre,  1  060  planches,  tableaux  et  cartes  en  noir  et  en 
couleurs  ir  Les  4  volumes  r^unis  torment  le  **Bloc  Encyclop^dl- 
quo  Larousse”,  instrument  id^al  de  r^f^rence  et  de  connaissance. 

114  Bd  Raspail,  Paris  6  LAROUSSE 


REVISTA  INTERAMERICANA  DE  BIBLIOGRAFIA 
INTER-AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Javier  Malagon 
Editor 


Joae  EL  Vargaa 
Atsistant  Editor 


A  quarterly  containing  articles,  book  reviews,  notes,  and  selected  bibliographies 
pertaining  to  the  Americas.  A  staff  of  collaborators  in  forty>two  countries  pro¬ 
vides  news  reports  about  authors,  books,  periodicals,  publishers,  and  libraries. 

PaMnlwd  by  th«  Dhrnion  of  Pbilotopby,  Lottors  and  Scioncos,  Dopartmont  of  Caltorai  Affairt, 
fan  Amorican  Union,  Watkinpron  6,  D.  C. 


SabKription  rafot:  $3.00  a  yoar  in  Hw  Amoricas  and  Spain;  $3.50  in  all  otkor  conntrioa. 


